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CHAPTER XXV. Mrs, HARCROSS AT HOME, 


IX o’clock on & brilliant June afternoon, and Mrs. Harcross at 
home. The great drawing-rooms in Mastodon-crescent are 
filled to the brim and running over with fluttering creatures in airy 
raiment: the rainbow sheen of silk and satin—the latest devices in 
Parisian millinery—transform the gorgeous rooms into a kind of 
human flower-garden ; in contrast with these brilliant specimens of 
the human species, the very exotics in the conservatory opening out 
of the inner drawing-room pale their splendour. How poor and 
dingy a being then does the lord of creation appear, in his invisible- 
blue morning-coat and quaker-like drab trousers, as he is hustled 
hither and thither amidst this many-coloured crowd! For the last 
two hours Mrs. Harcross’s dearest friends have been fluttering in 
and out, so enthusiastic in their expressions of rapture on seeing 
her, that a bystander might fairly conclude that they had suffered an 
enforced severance of years. There are a few notabilities sprinkled 
about the rooms, people whom other people struggle to see, although 
inspection generally results in disappointment. Mrs. Harcross never 
permits herself to be at home without this sprinkling of notabilities. 
They have their function, like the satellites of distinguished planets, 
and she would feel herself small and mean without them. There 
has been some music, chiefly of the classical order; and in an off 
room downstairs there is a perennial supply of ices, and tea and 
coffee, which knights-errant, in very short coats and with flowers 
in their buttonholes, carry upstairs with a perseverance that might 
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almost prepare them for a course of treadmill. What with the 
classical music, the buzz of many tongues, sometimes in a polyglot 
jargon—for at least a third of Mrs. Harcross’s visitors are foreign- 
ers—the heat, and the perfume of stephanotis from the conservatory, 
there have been a few stifled yawns, but, guilty as the delinquents 
feel, no one has seen them; and as the crowd begins to thin a little, 
the airy toilets melting away silently, like the sea foam receding 
from the shore, Mrs. Harcross feels that this particular Wednesday 
afternoon. has been a success. Herr Thumpanthunter has been 
grander than usual in his exposition of Sebastian Bach; Mr. Ror- 
hedd, the great naturalist, has given one of his liveliest descriptions 
of an interesting discovery of extinct mammalia on the coast of Peru; 
Lord Shawm, the evangelical lay-preacher, has held his own par- 
ticular circle rapt and breathless in a corner of the back drawing- 
room, while he urged them to have their lamps ready. At a quarter- 
past six the two large drawing-rooms are empty, and Mrs. Har- 
cross has flung herself wearily into a low arm-chair by one of the 
open windows. The wide stucco balcony is full of flowers, and slim 
iron pilasters, with Australian clematis and passion flowers climb- 
ing up them, break the view of the tall straight line of houses over 
the way. 

One of her guests still lingered, the indefatigable Weston. He 
was standing by the low mantelpiece, glancing over his shoulder at 
the reflection of his faultless morning coat—the very smallest thing 
in coats—a mere segment of a coat, as it were. 

‘ Trying, isn’t it, this kind of afternoon ?’ he remarked at last, 
by way of commentary upon a profound sigh from Augusta. 

‘I don’t know that I ever felt so completely worn out,’ replied 
the lady. ‘There were so many second-rate people, such bustle and 
clatter—second-rate people are always noisy.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ demanded Weston with his languid air— 
the stereotyped languor, and quite different from Mr. Harcross’s 
languor, which had at least the merit of originality—‘do you think 
so? I thought your heavy swells were noisiest—royal dukes, and 
that kind of thing. I fancied the afternoon was a great success. 
Lord Shawm was in very good form: how the girls thronged round 
him in his corner! It was quite a blockade of the back drawing-room 
door. And Rorhedd was uncommonly lively. Did you see him 
flirting with that girl in pink, the prettiest girl in the room ? I’ve 
observed that your elderly scientific party has always a correct eye 
for that kind of thing.’ 

‘I didn’t see anybody,’ Augusta replied, rather peevishly; ‘I 
was tired when the thing began: and I have no one to help me. I 
believe Hubert makes a point of being away.’ 

‘ He had a parliamentary case on at three, hadn’t he ?’ inquired 
Weston, sticking his glass in his eye, and taking another backward 
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glance at the reflection of his coat. He began to think there really 
was a wrinkle at the back of the left armhole. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know; ofcourse there’s nothing easier than to 
say he has a parliamentary case, when I want him to be at home.’ 

‘Come, come, Augusta,’ said Weston, in a soothing tone, ‘I’m 
sure Harcross is quite a model husband,—in his own fashion.’ 

Mrs. Harcross turned on him more angrily than he ever re- 
membered her to have done in all their intercourse. 

‘In his own fashion!’ she exclaimed; ‘ what do you mean by 
that? Have you ever heard me complain of him ?’ 

‘I really imagined you were complaining of him just now.’ 

‘Not at all. If I complained of anything, it was of that herd 
of people. I think I never had so many that I don’t care a straw 
about knowing.’ 

‘Ah, my dear, if we could go through life with only the peo- 
ple we do care about knowing, how very small a world we might 
live in! But I fancy I have an expansive soul: I really like every- 
body.’ 

They lapsed into silence. 

‘ A screw loose somewhere about our friend Harcross,’ mused 
Weston Vallory, ‘but it seems rather too soon for me to put my 
oar in.’ 

He watched his cousin as she lay back in her chair, gazing 
absently at the flowers in the balcony. An occasional brougham 
rolled swiftly by, and now and then there came the slow tramp of a 
foot passenger. The dinner-party traffic had not yet begun, and at 
this time ofa summer evening Mastodon-crescent was quiet as the 

ave. 

‘O, by the way,’ said Weston, after a long pause, ‘I brought 
you something this afternoon.’ 

‘Did you?’ Mrs. Harcross inquired, without turning her head; 
‘new music, I suppose?’ 

‘No, a print for your portfolio; rather a rare one, I believe. A 
proof-engraving of a picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence; one of his 
latest.’ 

‘You’re very good,’ Mrs. Harcross said, with a slight yawn; ‘I 
don’t pretend to care much for that kind of engraving. I like the 
German school so much better. But your present shall have a place 
in my portfolio. Where is it ?’ 

‘I left it in the refreshment-room; I’ll send for it, if you'll allow 
me.’ He rang, and dispatched a servant in quest ofa roll of paper, 
left somewhere in the cloak-room. Mrs. Harcross had not ceased 
from her contemplation of the ferns and geraniums in the balcony 
when the parcel was brought. Weston unrolled it carefully, and 
came to the window with it. 

‘Rather a good face, isn’t it?’ he asked, standing at his cousin’s 
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side, holding the engraving up to the light. ‘A great deal of 
character about it.’ 

Augusta looked up with the air of nies supremely bored by the 
whole business, but at sight of the picture started to her feet with 
a cry of surprise. 

‘ Weston !’ she exclaimed, ‘ don’t you know what it is ?’ 

‘A very charming portrait of a very charming woman, I’ve no 
doubt,’ he answered carelessly, without taking any notice of his 
cousin’s astonishment. 

‘You’ve been in Hubert’s chambers, haven’t you?’ she asked 
sharply. 

‘Yes, three or four times. Mr. Harcross has not shown so 
warm ah appreciation of my visits as to induce me to go there 
oftener.’ 

‘But you have been there, and you must know that picture !’ 

‘Upon my honour, I cannot perceive the faintest connection 
between the two ideas.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Weston ; there is only one picture in Hubert’s room, 
the portrait over the chimneypiece, and that print is a copy of it.’ 

‘ Really, now!’ said Weston, with a most natural air of surprise. 
‘Yes, I do remember rather a striking picture in Harcross’s room. 
I concluded it was something he picked up in Wardour-street, or at 
Christie’s, perhaps ; likely to catch a man’s eye as rather a nice bit 
of colour. But I had quite forgotten it. Yet I had a notion, when 
I found this thing in a portfolio of old-fashioned engravings at 
Tombs’s, that I had seen the face somewhere before. This is a 
portrait of Mrs. Mostyn, the actress, renowned in comedy before 
the days of Mrs. Nesbitt. You are too young even to have heard 
of her.’ 

‘ An actress!’ exclaimed Augusta, very pale. 

‘ Yes, here’s her name at the back, written in pencil: ‘‘ Portrait 
of Mrs. Mostyn, as Viola in Twelfth Night, painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence.”” Why, my dear Augusta, how pale and scared you 
look! One would think you had made a most appalling discovery. 
Mrs. Mostyn has been dead thirty years; Tombs told me all about 
her; you can’t possibly be jealous of her !’ 

‘ Jealous!’ cried Augusta, with a look that ought to have anni- 
hilated him. ‘ What a fool you are, Weston!’ and then in quite a 
different tone, and to herself rather than to him, she repeated, ‘ An 
actress !’ 

She was silent for some moments after this, and then turned 
to her cousin suddenly, and said, 

‘You heard all about this Mrs. Mostyn, you say. Was she a 
good woman ?’ 

‘Good is such a very wide word, Augusta. She was very 
charming, Tcmbs tells me, and extremely good-natured.’ 
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‘You know what I mean, Weston,’ Mrs. Harcross exclaimed 
impatiently. ‘Was she a respectable woman ?’ 

Weston shrugged his shoulders. 

‘T hardly think the dramatic profession went in for respectability 
very seriously thirty years ago,’ he said. ‘The women were hand- 
somer than any we have now, but I believe their reputations leaned 
rather the other way. Of course there were a few brilliant excep- 
tions. As for this Mrs. Mostyn, Tombs’s account was rather vague. 
She was not very long before the public, but during her brief career 
was the rage. She was a married woman, I suppose, or else why 
the ‘Mrs.’? but Mr. Mostyn appears to have been a somewhat 
mythical character. She had numerous admirers among the men 
about town of that day—men who wore straps to their pantaloons, 
and incredible hats, you know, Augusta, and sometimes even turned 
back their wristbands—and is reputed to have finished her career 
by running away with one of them.’ 

‘ Indeed 

‘ Yes, and one of the worst among them, but Tombs had forgotten 
the man’s name. He was quite clear about the main facts, how- 
ever. The lady was spirited away one fine morning, during the run 
of a new comedy at the Coliseum Theatre, to the consternation of 
the manager, and was seen no more. She is supposed to have died 
abroad a few years later. I asked what became of Mostyn, or what 
Mostyn said to the elopement; but he appears not to have expressed 
any opinion ; in point of fact, no one seems to have known Mostyn. 
Curious, isn’t it? However, the lady may have been a widow when 
she made her début.’ 

Augusta had taken the engraving from her cousin’s hands, and 
sat looking at it in silence for some time after he had told her all 
he could tell about the subject of the picture. Weston strolled out 
upon the balcony, amused himself by some small horticultural ex- 
periments, plucking off a faded leaf or two, and coaxing the tendrils 
of the clematis into a more graceful twist, but he kept his eye upon 
his cousin nevertheless. She seemed to emerge from a profound 
reverie by and by, rose from her low chair, and threw the picture on 
to a side-table with her most indifferent manner, and then joined 
Weston on the balcony. 

‘Thanks for the engraving,’ she said, ‘I have no doubt it is a 
very good one; I daresay Hubert picked up the original portrait 
very much in the manner you suggest, at a time when he was not 
rich enough to invest largely in pictures. Hark! isn’t that his step 
in the Crescent ?’ 

Weston peered over a stucco vase filled with scarlet geranium. 

‘Yes, I perceive Mr. Harcross half-a-dozen doors off. What a 
correct ear you have, and how I envy Harcross the faculty of in- 
spiring such solicitude !’ 
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‘Do you?’ Augusta demanded coolly. ‘I suppose, when you 
marry, your wife will know your step, unless she has the misfortune 
to be deaf.’ 

‘ An alliance with deafness is a calamity I am very sure to es- 
cape,’ replied Mr. Vallory sententiously. 

‘ Indeed !’ 

‘ Because I mean never to marry at all.’ 

‘O, I daresay you'll change your mind on that point when 
you meet the right person.’ 

‘My dear Augusta, it is my unhappiness to have met the right 
person !’ 

The look, the tone, were unmistakable ; nor was Mrs. Harcross 
the kind of woman to affect unconsciousness. 

‘If you are going to take that sort of tone, Weston,’ she said, 
with a freezing look, ‘I shall be under the unpleasant necessity of 
shutting my doors upon my first cousin.’ 

‘O,Isee. A tame cat must never show temper ; his existence 
must be one continuous purr. Forgive me, Augusta ; I promise not 
to offend again ; but you must never talk of my wife in the potential 
mood. There can be no such person. I am a confirmed bachelor, 
and have no higher vocation, nor aspire to anything higher, than to 
‘be your slave.’ 

This was a kind of homage to which Mrs. Harcross had no ob- 
jection. She gave Weston her hand—a very cold hand on this 
sultry summer afternoon—and gave him a smile that was almost 
as cold. 

‘You have always been very good,’ she said; ‘I should be ex- 
tremely sorry if anything were to interrupt our friendship.’ 

She was quite sincere in this. Weston was really useful to her; 
fetched and carried; hunted lions for her; kept her posted up in that 
superficial knowledge of passing events without which conversation 
is impossible ; supplemented her own reading, for which the claims 
of society scarcely left her one clear hour a-day, by his much wider 
reading ; did a hundred small things for her, in fact, which she some- 
times felt ought to have been done by her husband. But Weston 
Vallory always seemed to have so much more leisure than Mr. Wal- 
grave-Harcross. 

Walgrave-Harcross came in almost immediately upon the recon- 
ciliation of the cousins, and flung himself into a chair with a sup- 
pressed yawn. 

‘ Not begun to dress, Augusta ?’ he said, in a surprised tone ; 
‘ Weston must have been uncommonly interesting. Are you aware 
it’s seven o’clock? I never yet knew you to dress under an hour; 
and in all my calculations I generally allow you something more 
like two.’ 

‘T’ll say good-bye,’ said Weston; ‘I don’t think I’ve been an 
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obstacle to the toilet, have I, Augusta? You rarely stand on cere- 
mony with me.’ 

‘Not at all. I don’t think I shall go out to-night.’ 

‘ Not to ‘‘ dear Lady Basingstoke’s,” Augusta? I thought you 
and she adored each other.’ 

‘I would rather disappoint any one than Julia Basingstoke,’ 
replied Mrs. Harcross ; ‘ but I have an intolerable headache. Don’t 
stand staring at me in that pitying way, Weston. I only want a 
little rest. You can go to the dinner without me, Hubert. I know 
Julia is very anxious to have you there.’ 

Weston shook hands and departed, curious and thoughtful. 
‘ There’s something queer about that picture,’ he said to himself, 
as he walked Charing-crosswards ; ‘ and I wouldn’t give very much 
for Mr. Harcross’s domestic felicity this evening. Yet it can hardly 
be jealousy—of a woman who died thirty years ago—unless that 
portrait in his chambers is an accidental likeness of some one he 
has cared about. Perhaps that is Augusta’s suspicion. Yet, if 
that were the notion, why should she be so strangely affected at 
finding out the history of the picture? It’s a queer business, alto- 
gether ; but I’m very glad I came across that engraving at Tombs’s, 
it may serve me as a fulcrum!’ 

‘I’m sorry you can’t go to the dinner,’ said Mr. Harcross, with 
his eyes half-closed. He would sleep for ten minutes or so at will, 
and arise from such brief slumber like an intellectual giant refreshed. 
‘ Was the herd larger than usual, and more than usually oppressive ?’ 

‘I have had rather a fatiguing afternoon ; and as you can never 
give me any assistance—’ 

‘ My dear Augusta, were I the idlest man in the world, I should 
shirk that kind of thing. I have not the knack of seeming en- 
chanted to see a host of uninteresting people. I rather like a good 
ponderous dinner—people brighten wonderfully amidst the clatter of 
knives and forks and the popping of champagne corks; and if one 
has a good cook, as we happily have, one sees one’s friends at their 
best under those genial influences. But an afternoon party—a 
crowd of meanderers circulating inanely, buzzing like so many gad- 
flies, a little music, a little literature, a little science, a little religion, 
a little scandal, all going on at once in the most distracting manner— 
upon my word, fashionable woman must be a devoted creature if she 
can stand that kind of thing. But had I been ever so willing, I 
could not have been at home this afternoon; we had a field-day in 
the committee-room.’ 

Augusta was standing by the open window, pale as her muslin 
dress. Should she talk to him now, or wait till he returned from 
the dinner? That which she had to say to him was of an agi- 
tating nature; she, who was ordinarily so serene and emotionless a 
creature, felt that she might hardly be mistress of herself when once 
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that subject was broached between those two. Would it not be 
best to wait till night, when there would be no hazard of a servant 
coming in suddenly while they were talking? She looked across at 
the clock on the chimney-piece—a quarter-past seven ; and at eight 
Mr. Harcross was due at her dear friend Lady Basingstoke’s. She 
had promised her dear Julia that he should come; and she knew 
that her dear Julia relied upon him as the intellectual Samson who 
was to sustain the weight of a somewhat heavy banquet; for dear 
Julia’s guests were exalted, but dull. If they were both absent, 
people might talk— indeed, if even one were wanting, people might 
talk—since she herself had been seen that afternoon in all her 
accustomed brilliancy. Mrs. Harcross shivered at the thought that 
her dear friends might lay their heads together, as the phrase goes, 
and speculate about her—might even conjecture that she and her 
husband had quarrelled. She knew that was the general opinion 
when a wife, from any unexplained cause, failed to come up to time. 

‘I have a distracting headache, Hubert,’ she said; ‘ but per- 
haps I had better go with you. I know dear Julia depends upon us.’ 

‘Very well, my dear,’ murmured Mr. Harcross, without opening 
his eyes; ‘go by all means, if you really think you can dress in three- 
quarters of an hour. Or couldn’t you wear that peach-coloured and 
white thing you have on? It’s uncommonly pretty.’ 

‘Mrs. Harcross looked down at her mauve-silk train and India- 
muslin overskirt, with a contemptuous shrug. 

‘I wonder you can propose anything so absurd, Hubert, when I 
have been seen in this dress by at least a hundred people this very 
afternoon, Julia Basingstoke amongst them.’ 

‘In that ease you had better make haste. I can dress in twenty 
minutes.’ 

Mrs. Harcross took the engraving from the table where she had 
thrown it, rolled it up carefully, and carried it away to her dressing- 
room, where she locked it up in one of her private drawers before she 
rang for Tullion, the maid. At five minutes before eight she came 
downstairs in her evening splendour, radiant in pearl-gray satin, and 
airy tulle, with great bunches of crimson azaleas gleaming amidst 
the cloudy draperies, and a coronet of azaleas and diamonds on her 
dark hair. If there were any glory in being the husband of one of 
the handsomest women in London, Mr. Harcross certainly enjoyed 

. that distinction. 

But there was no elation in his countenance to-night, as he stood 
at the foot of the stairs and calmly surveyed the splendid figure 
descending towards him. If his wife’s splendour and beauty evoked 
any feeling in his mind it was wonder—wonder that any human 
creature of average intelligence could be satisfied with a life so 


empty—this perpetual shifting of gorgeous raiment, this house . 


which was never a home. 
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Mrs. Harcross had usually plenty to say for herself, in a certain 
commonplace way; but to-night she wae silent, though the drive to 
the Tyburnian district, where the widowed Lady Basingstoke had set 
up her tent, was rather along one. Mr. Harcross was tired, and leant 
back in the carriage, without any disturbing considerations about 
his ‘ back hair,’ and closed his eyes. He was not offended by his 
wife’s silence, nor did it inspire him with those vague apprehensions 
which some men are apt to feel under such circumstances, a fore- 
boding of curtain lectures to come. He concluded that ‘the herd’ had 
been troublesome, and this particular Wednesday afternoon a failure. 

The evening at Lady Basingstoke’s was as other evenings. 
Mr. Harcross talked a good deal and talked well. In the brief 
pauses of his life, between the day’s labour and the evening’s plea- 
sure, a man may reflect upon the emptiness of this kind of existence, 
and tell himself that it is all vanity; but once in the ring, with all 
the light and sweetness of society around him, his spirits are apt to 
rise. The intoxication is of the highest, perhaps, but pleasant 
enough while it lasts. Nobody at Lady Basingstoke’s could have 
supposed that Mr. Harcross was tired of life. 

Dear Julia thanked her dear Augusta with effusion at parting. 

‘So good of you to come. I never saw Sir Thomas Heavitree 
so agreeable; he and Mr. Harcross seem to get on so well together. 
It was quite a relief to see him so much amused.’ 

‘I’m very glad we were able to come, Julia. Hubert had a 
committee before the Lords to-day. I was half afraid he would be 
too much exhausted to dine out.’ 

‘ But he is so wonderfully clever, and takes everything so coolly. 
I should fancy he could hardly know what fatigue means. But you 
are not looking well to-night, Augusta. I observed it at dinner. I 
never saw you so pale.’ 

‘I daresay it’s the colour of my dress—rather an old colour, 
isn’t it? I told Bouffante so, but she insisted upon my having it.’ 

‘ Your dress is lovely, dear, as it always is. But you really are 
not looking well.’ 

With these and many other expressions of sympathy the friends 
parted, and Mrs. Harcross went off, with Hubert in her wake, feel- 
ing tolerably satisfied with his evening. The party had been rather 
a dull business perhaps, but he had been the source and centre of 
any brief flashes of brilliancy that had enlivened it. This kind of 
social success was one of the prizes that he had set himself to win, 
or rather an appanage of his professional position. He had nothing 
better to look forward to, only to mount a little higher upon the 
ladder which he had been slowly ascending from his youth upwards, 
and every rung of which was familiar to him. Were he to become 
Lord Chancellor, life could give him very little more than it gave 
him now. He had reason to be content. 
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CHarTteR XXVI. 
MR, AND MRS, HARCROSS BEGIN TO UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER, 


‘WiLL you come into my room for a few minutes’ talk before 
you go upstairs, Hubert, I want to ask you a question ?’ 

Mrs. Harcross made this request on the threshold of her morn- 
ing-room, just as her husband was turning towards that secondary 
staircase which led to his dressing-room. 

‘Iam quite at your service, my dear Augusta. This is just 
the time in the evening when I have the least possible inclination 
for sleep. What is it about? Another dinner at home, made up 
on purpose for Sir Thomas Heavitree? I fancied you were medi- 
tating something in the carriage, you were so unusually silent. You 
didn’t even say anything about Lady Heavitree’s cheese-coloured 
moire, with satin upholsterer’s work about the skirt, which I really 
thought would provoke your powers of ridicule.’ 

He strolled after his wife into the pretty chintz-draperied sitting- 
room, where a moderator lamp shed its chaste light on a table 
heaped with new books and periodicals. The easiest chairs, the 
most perfect appliances for writing in all the house, were to be found 
here. Mr. Harcross dropped into his favourite chair by the fire- 
place, which was artistically screened at this season by a little grove 
of ferns. 

‘I was not thinking of anybody’s dress to-night,’ Mrs. Harcross 
said moodily. 

‘Indeed! then I may fairly conjecture that, like Louis XV. when 
he didn’t hunt, your majesty did nothing.’ 

‘ You are very polite. I hope my ideas do emmactiontt soar above 
toilets, even in society, where one is not supposed to think very 
seriously. But to-night my mind was absorbed by a somewhat pain- 
ful subject.’ 

‘I’m sorry to hear that. I certainly thought you were con- 
foundedly quiet. Is it anything wrong in the house? Does Fluman 
want to better himself ?’ 

Fluman was a butler of unusual accomplishments, who had 
assisted Mr. and Mrs. Harcross to maintain their establishment at 
its high-pressure point of excellence. 

‘ How can you be so absurd, Hubert? As if I should allow my- 
self to be worried by anything of that kind !’ 

‘ But I can’t conceive a greater loss than Fluman. We should 
collapse utterly if he left us in the middle of a season. I’m sure 
at the beginning of a dinner, when things look rather dull, I often 
say to myself, ‘‘ Never mind, we are in the hands of Fluman ;’’ just 
as in graver affairs one would say, ‘‘ We are in the hands of Provi- 
dence.’ I think he has recondite arts in the administration of his 
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wines—derived from the Romans, perhaps, who cultivated dining 
from a more artistic point of view than we have ever attained. I 
have seen him warm the stupidest people into sprightliness by 
judicious doses of Chateau d’Yquem; and if conversation flags to- 
wards the close of the banquet, he can work wonders with parfait 
amour and dry curagoa. - I should-consider it a domestic bereave- 
ment if he wanted to leave us. If he were to take it into his head 
that he was losing caste by living with a professional man, for in- 
stance, or anything of that kind.’ 

‘When you have done talking nonsense, Hubert, I shall be 
very glad to speak of serious things. I suppose that is the sort of 
stuff with which you amuse one another in your arbitration cases.’ 

‘ There is a good deal of nonsense talked, I daresay. An arbi- 
tration case is a comfortable free-and-easy kind of affair, that pays 
uncommonly well. And now, my dear, what is this serious business, 
and why do you sit staring at me in that moody way ?’ 

There was something in his wife’s face that he had never seen 
there before—something that set his heart beating a little faster 
than usual—something that sent his thoughts back to one dreadful 
day in his life, the day when Grace Redmayne fell dead at his feet. 

‘Do you remember the day when I called on you at your cham- 
bers, Hubert ?’ 

‘ Certainly ; I remember your coming to the Temple one after- 
noon, on some important matter. Your visit was not a very startling 
event ; of course my chambers are always open to you.’ 

‘I saw a picture there—a portrait—which you told me was a 
portrait of your mother.’ 

‘Yes; I recollect your remarking my mother’s portrait. What 
then ?’ 

‘It really is your mother’s picture, Hubert ?’ his wife asked, 
very earnestly. ‘It is not an accidental likeness of any one else ; 
of some one of whom you may have thought I should be jealous ? 
You were not deceiving me ?’ 

His dark face had flushed to the brow at this suggestion. 

‘It is not in the least like any one else,’ he said; ‘it is my 
mother’s likeness.’ 

‘Indeed! Then I think it would have been to your credit if you 
had been more explicit on the subject of your antecedents, when you 
first spoke to my father about our marriage.’ 

He started to his feet with a quick indignant movement; but 
in the next moment settled himself calmly in his favourite pose 
against the angle of the mantelpiece. 

‘I cannot quite follow your line of argument, Mrs. Harcross,’ 
he said; ‘I shall be obliged if you will make it a little clearer.’ 

‘I had a print brought me this afternoon; an engraving of the 
picture in your chambers.’ 
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‘Indeed ! I did not know the picture had been engraved. I 
shall be very glad to secure a copy.’ 

‘ Your mother’s name is written on the back of the engraving— 
it is a proof before letters—and the person who brought me the 
picture told me her history.’ 

‘May I inquire the name of the person who took so much 
trouble about my family affairs ?’ 

‘I would rather not tell you that.’ 

‘I will not press the question. I think I can make a shrewd 
guess at the identity of the officious individual.’ 

‘ There was nothing officious in the business. The person who 
brought me the picture—as a rare engraving worth adding to my 
collection—had no idea of any connection between you and the 
original of the portrait.’ 

‘Innocent person! Those fetchers and carriers are such simple 
unsuspecting creatures. And so, through this unconscious inform- 
er’s aid, you have discovered that my mother’s name was Mostyn ; 
and that she was an actress, I presume. Was it this appalling 
discovery that troubled you all the evening ?” 

‘Yes, Hubert. I have been very much disturbed by this dis- 
covery; and, painful as it is, still more so by your want of candour.’ 

‘Indeed! What would you have wished ? That I should tear 
the plaster from a very old wound, never quite healed ? That I should 
have lifted the curtain from a picture that I have made it the busi- 
ness of my life to shroud? Did I ever boast of my antecedents, Mrs. 
Harcross, or endeavour to exalt myself in your eyes ? When I asked 
you to marry me, I offered you myself, with all my chances in the 
future. I said nothing about the past, nor can I conceive that you 
have anything to do with it, or the shadow of a right to call me to 
question about it.’ 

‘The story is quite true, then?’ asked Augusta, white to the 
lips, and with the hand that held a gauzy bernous round her trem- 
bling visibly. ‘ This Mrs. Mostyn was an actress, and your mother ?’ 

‘She was both. She died in Italy before I was five years old; 
but she lived long enough for me to love her tenderly. Be good 
enough to bear that fact in mind when you are talking of her.’ 

‘And the rest of the story is equally correct, I conclude—the 
lady closed her career by an elopement ?’ 

‘She began her career, so far as I am concerned, by an elope- 
ment!’ Mr. Harcross replied coolly. ‘She ran away with my 
father.’ 

‘ And was married to him, I suppose?’ his wife said breathlessly. 

‘That is a question I have never been in a position to solve,’ 
answered Mr. Harcross. ‘If he did marry her—as I am naturally 
inclined to believe he did—he never acknowledged the marriage in 
any public manner, and—he broke her heart.’ 
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The last words came slowly, and with an evident effort. ‘He 
broke her heart,’ he repeated to himself, as the force of his own 
words came home to him. It was not the only heart that had been 
so broken. 

‘ You have not condescended to tell me the name,of your father,’ 
said Augusta after a little pause. 

‘O,’ cried her husband, his face lighting up with a sudden flash 
of triumph, ‘ your informant—the useful person—did not enlighten 
you on that point! Then I decline to eke out his information. I 
refuse to answer the question which you ask so graciously.’ 

‘ As you please,’ she said, in an icy tone. ‘ The name could 
make very little difference. It would not make the dishonour deeper, 
or less deep ; nothing can add to or lessen the shame I have felt to- 
day.’ 

‘ What is my birth to you?’ cried Hubert Harcross passionately. 
‘ Have I failed in one tittle of my bargain? Have I fattened on your 
fortune, or wasted your substance, or given myself up to a life of 
pleasure, as nine men out of ten would have done in my circum- 
stances ? Do you presume to call me to account, because there is pos- 
sibly the bar sinister across my escutcheon ? What does it matter to 
you whose son I am, so long as I perform my part of the transac- 
tion which you and I entered upon three years ago ? You are ashamed 
of my mother! Why, in heart, and mind, and everything that 
makes a woman beautiful, she was immeasurably your superior ! 
She did not dress three times a day, or live only to fulfil the debtor 
and creditor account in her visiting-book. Indeed, she was a woman 
who could exist without a visiting-book or a French milliner. At the 
time I remember her she was the devoted slave of a scoundrel, long- 
suffering, tender, enduring neglect and hard usage with an angelic 
patience, made happy by a smile or a careless word of kindness. 
O God, such a life, bitter enough to stamp its cruel details on the 
brain.of a four-year-old child! My mother was a woman of a thou- 
sand, Mrs. Harcross, although she sacrificed fame and fortune to a 
most consummate villain.’ 

For some moments Augusta Harcross sat silent, speechless with 
passion, and with the fleecy folds of her cloak clasped convulsively 
across her breast, by a hand which no longer shook—a hand which 
had grown rigid, as in some mortal convulsion of soul and body. 

‘IT am obliged to you for this sudden burst of.candour,’ she said 
at last. ‘It has, at any rate, the merit of novelty, and it is just as 
well that I should understand your appreciation of my character. 
Tam immeasurably the inferior of an actress—a lady whose first hus- 
band was problematical, and about whose second alliance there 
seems hardly room for doubt; and after marrying me under false 
pretences, you coolly refuse to tell me your father’s name, and in- 
sult me when I express my sense of shame on discovering the cruel 
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blot upon your birth. If you had told me this story when you asked 
me to be your wife, I might have overlooked the disparity of our po- 
sitions, might have shut my eyes to the past—’ 

‘That is to say, the daughter of Mr. William Vallory, the 
sage pilot of the perilous straits of Basinghall-street, the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of insolvent mankind, might have deigned 
to overlook the want of blue bloodin the veins of her suitor. That 
is what you mean, I suppose. If I had sued very humbly, and 
shown myself supremely conscious of my abasement, you might have 
forgiven me for not being a scion, in the direct line, of the house of 
Stanley or Russell.’ 

For once in her life Augusta Harcross gave way to a little burst 
of womanly feeling. She rose suddenly, and went towards the door 
leading to her dressing-room, and then pausing on the threshold, 
turned to her husband. 

‘I believe I could have forgiven you anything, Hubert, but the 
confession that you have never cared for me.’ 

Something in her tone and look touched him, even in the midst 
of his indignation. He went over to the doorway, and stopped her 
as she was leaving the room. 

‘Never cared for you, Augusta!’ he repeated. ‘ What foolish 
stuff all this is! Why do you goad me into a furious passion, and 
then.take what I say for gospel? Forgive me for anything savage 
I may have said just now, it had no real meaning. I was stung to 
the quick by your contemptuous allusions to my mother. I give 
you my honour, Augusta, she was a good woman. Whatever may 
have been the mystery of that fatal alliance, I would pledge my life 
that she was guiltless. I am never likely to know the details of that 
story; why should you wish to be wiser than I? Let it rest with the 
dead. My childhood and youth were protected by a friend of my 
father’s, a man whose nature was as noble as his was base. Come, 
Augusta, be reasonable,’ he went on, regaining something of his 
usual easy manner. ‘ Forgive me for any nonsense that anger may 
have made me say just now, and let us drop this subject at once 
and for ever. This is the first time it has been broached between 
us. Be wise, my dear, and let it be the last.’ 

‘ As you please,’ Mrs. Harcross replied coldly. ‘ Since nothing 
you could tell me could possibly lessen the pain this discovery has 
given me, I am not likely to torment you with any farther allusion 
to it. As for what you said of myself just now, I may forgive, but 
I am not very likely to forget it.’ 

‘Did I say anything very ferocious ?’ asked Mr. Harcross with 
a little careless laugh; ‘pray take it all for what it was worth, 
Augusta. A man’s tongue runs at random when he is in a rage. 
Upon my word, I don’t know what I said. I was very fond of my 
poor mother—I can see the dear face now, not what it is in that 
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portrait, but faded and careworn as it grew before she died—and 
when I consider what her life might have been, and how that villain 
ruined it, there is no limit to my hatred of his memory. But I will 
never speak of him again. Shake hands, Augusta, and forget that 
I have been a brute.’ 

So there was reconciliation and peace; rather a hollow peace, 
perhaps, at the best, but sufficient for the preservation ofthe ameni- 
ties of domestic life, which were not outraged that season by any 
obvious estrangement between Mr. and Mrs. Harcross. To the 
polite world they were still ‘My dear Hubert’ and ‘My dear Au- 
gusta,’ nor did footmen breaking in upon their privacy with a coal- 
scuttle or a salver of letters ever discover them sulky or quarrel- 
some. Yet Mrs. Harcross had in nowise forgotten the impulsive 
utterances of that night, and the bitter doubt of her husband’s affec- 
tion came very often between her and the joys of millinery. 

Nor could she teach herself to forget that miserable discovery 
which Mr. Weston Vallory’s good-nature had assisted her to make. 
There are some women in whose gentle souls the knowledge of such 
a blemish in the life of their best beloved would have inspired only 
a supreme tenderness and pity, women who would have loved Wal- 
grave-Harcross only so much the more—who would have been so 
much the more proud of the reputation he had won for himself, for 
the sad story of his birth and childhood. But Mrs. Harcross was 
not such a woman. She never thought of her husband’s secret with- 
out thinking how it would look in the eyes of her own particular 
world ifit were suddenly made public—as it might be, she told her- 
self, at any moment. She had no power of looking beyond that 
narrow circle in which she revolved. Westbourne-terrace bounded 
her world on the north, and Eccleston-square on the south ; Brigh- 
ton and Scarborough, Ems and Spa, were the outlying dependen- 
cies of this empire. Of the vast mass of humanity outside her 
sphere, of the great human race of the future, to which, should her 
husband win greatness, he might safely confide his fame, Mrs. Har- 
cross thought not at all. Had her husband been an Erasmus or a 
Raphael she would have still been ashamed of him, with that blot 
on his escutcheon. 

‘T have often felt uncomfortable when my friends have asked 
about his people ; whether he belonged to the Walgraves of Cheshire 
or the Hadley Walgraves, and so on,’ she said to herself. ‘ What 
shall I feel now ?” 

Walgrave-Harcross went on his way, and made no sign. Every- 
thing prospered with him; his reputation ripened like fruit on a 
southern wall. He had a wonderful knack of making the most of 
his successes, without any appearance of self-appreciation. Men of 
high repute deferred to him, and acknowledged that in his own par- 
ticular line he was unapproachable. The reputation was not, per- 
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haps, a very lofty one, he was hardly on the high-road to become a 
Bacon, or even a Thurlow; but it was a reputation that made him 
a marked man at dinner-parties, and raised Mrs. Harcross day by 
day just a step higher on the crowded slope which leads to that Hea- 
venly Jerusalem of ‘the best society ;’ and this state of things 
would have entirely satisfied Mr. Vallory’s daughter, had it not been 
for that bitter secret which vexed the repose of her soul. 

Wide as the gulf had always been between husband and wife, it 
widened a little more after this, or perhaps it was rather that the 
severance became more perceptible. There was a kind of embar- 
rassment in their intercourse. Hubert’s manner was at once cold 
and apologetic. Augusta gave way to melancholy by the domestic 
hearth, instituted a chronic headache, and isolated herself in her 
morning-room with the ferns and chintz rosebuds. That splendid 
interior in Mastodon-crescent did not make a lively picture, when 
there were no guests to call forth the social instincts of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harcross. But they never quarrelled; on that point Augusta 
congratulated herself with a lofty pride. 

‘I have never quarrelled with my husband,’ she said to herself, 
‘not even on that dreadful night when he deliberately insulted 
me.’ 

There were not many evenings, however, on which the house in 
Mastodon-crescent was thus gloomy. During the season Mr. and 
Mrs. Harcross rarely stayed at home together, except to receive com- 
pany. There were occasions when the gentleman excused himself 
from going out, and sat alone in the chilly library till the small 
hours, cramming himself with facts and figures for the next day’s 
business ; but Augusta was not fettered by his labours, and went 
forth alone, radiant and splendid, to awaken envy in the breasts of 
less fortunate matrons. 

Mrs. Harcross and Georgie Davenant became fast friends in the 
interval that elapsed before the damsel’s marriage. Georgie was an 
enthusiastic worshipper of the beautiful, and that cold perfect face 
of Augusta’s had won her heart at once. She exalted the lawyer’s 
daughter into a heroine, and was as much flattered by Augusta’s 
notice as if she had been one of the greatest ladies in the land. 
Other girls had complained of the impossibility of ‘ getting on’ with 
Mrs. Harcross, but bright little Georgie warmed the statue into 
some kind of life. If Mrs. Harcross could be warmly interested in 
any subject, that subject was dress, and at such a period it was 
naturally a theme of no small importance in the eyes of Miss Dave- 
nant. In giving her new friend her sympathy, Mrs. Harcross per- 
haps regarded her less as a young lady who was going to be married 
than as a young lady who required a trousseau. She carried Miss 
Davenant about shopping with her in her own barouche, or brougham, 
as the weather suggested, until Mrs. Chowder, the damsel’s aunt, 
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feeling herself a creature of limited ideas in comparison with Mrs. 
Harcross, dropped into the background quietly, and contented her- 
self with ordering recherché luncheons for her stylish guest, and 
placidly coinciding with all Augusta’s opinions. 

By Mrs. Harcross Miss Davenant was presented to the great 
Bouffante, who consented, although the pressure of business at this 
time was something unprecedented,—the Duchess of Durham’s water- 
party, Lady Doldrum’s private theatricals, Mrs. St. Quintaine’s fancy 
ball, all crowding upon the mighty mind of the milliner within a single 
fortnight,—consented, solely to oblige Mrs. Harcross, to undertake a 
considerable portion of Miss Davenant’s outfit. It was a favour 
which Georgie must of course feel to the end of her life. The two 
ladies kissed each other in the brougham after it was all settled. 
They had spent a whole afternoon at Bouffante’s, turning over silks 
and satins, and consulting about fringes and laces, gimps and furbe- 
lows, and refreshed. by afternoon tea, served on a massive salver by 
the milliner’s lacquey. 

‘ Bouffante gives herself intolerable airs,’ said Mrs. Harcross ; 
‘but her style is inimitable. No one can touch her.’ 

‘ How ever shall I bring myself to wear those dresses!’ exclaimed 
Georgie; ‘ it’s delightful to choose them, but, do you know, I can’t 
imagine myself flourishing about in them; I should have to give up 
the society of Pedro, and all the rest of the animals. I have 
scarcely ever worn anything but piqué or holland, so that I could 
run about the garden and play with the dogs just as I liked. But 
imagine me in that mauve silk, smothered with chenille fringe, like 
the picture Madame Bouffante showed us, and half-a-dozen New- 
foundland puppies scrambling into my lap.’ 

‘My dear child, you must give up those abominable dogs and 
that atrocious monkey when you are married. I hope you don’t 
mean to overrun Clevedon with such creatures.’ 

‘Not have some of my dogs to live with me!’ cried Georgie, 
with a piteous look. ‘Ofcourse there are some that are such 
favourites of papa’s, I couldn’t rob him of them. But I must have 
some at Clevedon. Besides, Frank adores dogs. I wonder you don’t 
care forthem. Don’t be offended, Augusta, but do you know, that 
splendid house of yours always seems to me rather dull because 
there are no dogs in it. I shouldn’t appreciate the handsomest 
drawing-room in England, if there were not a Maltese terrier or a 
Skye on the hearth-rug.’ 

‘Perhaps you miss something else in my house,’ said Augusta, 
with rather a moody countenance. ‘I have no children, you know.’ 

‘O, dear no, it was not that,’ exclaimed Georgie, blushing, and 
fearful that she had wounded her friend; ‘I never thought about the 
absence of children. I have not been accustomed to children, and 
am not extraordinarily fond of them. It sounds dreadful to say that, 
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doesn’t it? I see dear little blue-eyed things in the cottages where 
I visit, and they seem to take to me; but, O dear, their poor little 
noses and pinafores are so dirty, and their fingers always wet or 
sticky, and I can’t help thinking that Newfoundland puppies are 
nicer.’ 

Sir Francis Clevedon and Miss Davenant were to be married 
at Kingsbury. Mrs. Harcross went down to the Bungalow to be 
present at the wedding, but Mr. Harcross was compelled to forego 
that pleasure. Every hour of his working day was appropriated, 
just at this time, he told his wife: the thing was utterly impossible. 

‘It’s excessively provoking, Hubert,’ said Mrs. Harcross, when 
he demonstrated this fact to her. ‘I hate going amongst a herd of 
strangers without my husband.’ 

‘But your dearest Georgie and your dear Colonel are not 
strangers.’ 

‘ Of course not, but their friends are. It seems so unnatural 
for me to be there without you. However, I’ve promised Georgie, 
and can’t disappoint her.’ 

‘Go, my dear Augusta, and enjoy yourself. What is that song 
Miss Davenant sings, ‘‘ They tell me thou’rt the favoured guest’’? 
Go, and be the favoured guest, my dear; I shall be pleased to know 
you are happy while I am drudging in the committee-room.’ 

* €The session will be over soon, and then, I suppose, I shall 
occasionally be favoured with your society,’ said Augusta, with rather 
a sulky air. 

‘ Of course, my dear. But upon those occasions when I can give 
you my society you are apt to be afflicted by one of your headaches.’ 

Augusta was silent. It was not a téte-a-téte evening with her 
husband for which she languished. She wanted him to escort her 
to flower-shows and evening parties. She wanted the world to see 
that her marriage was a happy one. 

‘I am afraid people will think there is some estrangement be- 
tween us, Hubert, as we are so rarely seen together,’ she said. 

‘What does it matter what people think, so long as we are not 
estranged ?’ asked Mr. Harcross, in his coolest tone. ‘ Besides, we 
are continually being seen together. Only when you ask me to go 
down to Tunbridge Wells for a couple of days in the busiest part of 
the year, to see a young lady married, you ask an impossibility.’ 

‘ Kingsbury church,’ said Augusta meditatively, ‘isn’t that the 
little village church you told me about in one of your letters from 
that farmhouse you went to for change of air after your illness ?’ 

‘Yes, it was King something—Kingsbury, perhaps.’ 

‘ And the name of the farmhouse—I’ve forgotten it. What was 
the name of the farmhouse, Hubert ?’ 

‘Upon my word, my dear, I’ve forgotten it too,’ Mr. Harcross 
replied, after a pause. ‘ But what can it matter ?’ 
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‘Not very much, certainly; only if we are driving about while 
I am at Tunbridge Wells, I should like to have a look at the place 
where you stayed so long. You sent me quite a fascinating descrip- 
tion of it, you know, in your usual off-hand way. I should like to 
have seen it.’ 

‘There is nothing worth seeing, my dear. It is a nice old- 
fashioned place, smothered with roses ; but you may see half a dozen 
such in every rural neighbourhood. You'd better not trouble your- 
self about going to look at it. I believe the people I stayed with 
have left the country.’ 

‘How odd! I thought that kind of people were fixtures, rooted 
as firmly as their trees.’ : 

‘ There are tempests that tear up the strongest oaks.’ 

‘That sounds as if there were some romantic story connected 
with the people.’ 

‘ Nothing more romantic than insolvency. The farmer had been 
doing badly for some years when I was there, and I believe he got 
tired of failure at last, and shipped himself and his family for one 
of the colonies.’ 

‘ How very sad!’ exclaimed Mrs. Harcross, and the subject was 
exhausted. 

It was not quite done with in the mind of Hubert Harcross, 
however. He had but a slippery hold on facts and figures that 
night as he sat alone, pretending to work, in his gloomy den. The 
memory of the past was strong upon him,—alas, when was it ever 
weak? But to-night it was stronger than usual. 

Kingsbury church! How the very name of tho place brought 
back the memory of that first Sunday ; the very atmosphere with its 
balmy warmth and rustic quiet; the fair young face looking up at 
him in that homeward walk by the fragrant hedgerows; the utter 
peacefulness in his own heart, which had not yet gone astray! Yet 
was not that guiltless Sabbath afternoon the commencement of his 
undoing? Kingsbury church! Would to God he had married her 
there, and so escaped the horror of knowing himself her murderer, 
and so won her for the joy and comfort of his days! 

‘I would not have let her die,’ he said to himself. ‘I would 
have made her life so bright and happy. What a sweet flower it 
was, lying in my hand, and I flung it away! Yet, O God, how 
could I dream that I should kill her? How could I tell that she 
was of so much finer a clay than other women ?’ 

Mrs. Harcross came back from the Bungalow directly after the 
wedding, much pleased with her entertainment. There was a little 
dinner in Mastodon-crescent that evening,—a small and careful 
banquet made for two or three legal luminaries whom it suited Mr. 
Harcross to gratify by such trivial amenities. Weston was there, in 
his capacity of cousin and tame cat, and to Weston and her husband 
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Mrs. Harcross gave an animated account of the interesting cere- 
mony, in the back drawing-room after dinner, while the legal lumin- 
aries were disputing over their tea-cups in the front, and Mr. Harcross, 
in his office of host, was for the moment off duty. 

‘Georgina looked lovely,’ she said. ‘There was the usual string 
of bridesmaids, but the only pretty one among them was Sir Francis 
Clevedon’s sister. You ought to know her, Weston; such a nice 
girl, and a capital match, no doubt.’ 

‘Pray do not cherish any benevolent intentions on my behalf, in 
that line, Augusta,’ replied Mr. Weston Vallory, with his supercili- 
ous air. ‘I am not in the market.’ 

‘What-a misfortune for Miss Clevedon!’ said Mr. Harcross. 
‘ Then the wedding was a success, Augusta ?’ 

This was the first opportunity husband and wife had had for 
' conversation since Augusta’s arrival from the railway station, just in 
time to dress for dinner. 

‘ Everything was charming, Hubert. That Kingsbury church is 
the dearest place in the world; such a perfect bit of rustic architec- 
ture, set in such a delicious landscape. You were not half enthusi- 
astic enough about it in your letter; but, then, you never are 
enthusiastic.’ 

‘What, you know the neighbourhood ?’ asked Weston, with an 
inquisitive look. 

‘Yes. It was near Kingsbury that Hubert found the funny old 
farmhouse where he recruited his health three years ago,’ replied 
Augusta. ‘I referred to one of your letters, Hubert, and discovered 
the name of the place,’ she went on to her husband. ‘It is called 
Brierwood. I made the kind old Colonel drive me to see it yesterday 
afternoon. Such a sleepy old place, and with quite an uninhabited 
air. I suppose the people have emigrated, as you said.’ 

‘Did you inquire?’ asked Mr. Harcross, with a splendid in- 
difference : the bar had made him an accomplished actor. 

‘No. There was no time. We had to get to your romantic 
Brierwood by all manner of cross roads, and we were afraid of 
being late for dinner, at least the Colonel evidently was; and I 
didn’t like to press the point, though I had quite a fancy for seeing 
the inside of the old house where you stayed so long. How could 
you possibly endure such dulness for all those weeks ?’ 

‘I wanted rest, you see, Augusta; and it was an advantage 
to be remote from society.’ 

« ‘And then there may have been some accidental relief to the 
dulness,’ said Weston, with his favourite ‘ snigger ;’ ‘ a rustic flirt- 
ation, perhaps. A man does generally get up some kind of flirtation 
in that sort of place. It is a natural product of the soil.’ 

Mrs. Harcross gave him a withering look, but Mr. Harcross 
vouchsafed no notice. 
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‘I am glad things went off pleasantly,’ he said to his wife, with 
a glance at the group in the next room, holding himself ready to 
spring upon them the moment conversation flagged. 

‘I never saw a sweeter wedding, so rustic; the church was deco- 
rated with flowers, all white and pink. I think I never saw so many 
azaleas, not even at St. Sulpice’s on Whit Sunday.’ 

‘Where do they go for their honeymoon?’ inquired Weston 
languidly. 

‘To Switzerland. Georgie has travelled so little, and Sir Francis 
is to show her everything she is most anxious to see. But they are 
to be at Clevedon early in August, and I have made a promise for 
you, Hubert.’ 

‘Indeed, you should never promise anything except for a god- 
child. What pledge have you taken on my behalf?’ 

‘I have promised that we will spend the last two weeks in Au- 
gust with the Clevedons. Now there’s no use in shrugging your 
shoulders like that, Hubert. The session will be over, no com- 
mittee-rooms, no law-courts. You can have no possible excuse for 
objecting.’ 

‘ Only that I detest staying in other people’s houses.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked Mrs. Harcross, looking fixedly at him with her 
cold hazel eyes. ‘Do you feel so much out of your element among 
county people ?’ 

It was a little involuntary burst of that slow fire which had 
smouldered in her heart of late. She was vexed with herself the 
moment after she had spoken. 

‘Well, no; I am not the kind of person to torment myself with 
an idea of'my own inferiority, even to county people: and I cer- 
tainly should not consider myself the inferior of Sir Francis Clevedon.’ 

‘ The Clevedons seem to think themselves very great people, at 
least Sibyl told me a good deal about their ancestors when she was 
showing me the family portraits.’ 

‘Did she favour you with a sketch of her father’s character ?’ 
asked Mr. Harcross coldly. 

‘No; the father appears to have been hardly a nice person. 
Neither Francis nor his sister talk much of him. Now mind, 
Hubert, I have set my heart on this visit, and I do hope you will 
not oppose me.’ 

‘I think I rarely oppose you in any reasonable desire. But it’s 
hardly worth while laying out our campaign for the end of August at 
the beginning of June. I must go and talk to old Shepeskinn. 
Won’t you sing, Augusta ?’ 

‘In order that those horrid lawyers may talk all the louder. T’ll 
play, if you like. Will you get me a volume of Mendelssohn out of 
the stand, Weston ?—the blue morocco volume.’ 

Weston found the volume, and stood by his cousin as she 
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played, turning the leaves correctly to a crotchet, and talking to her 
in the pauses of the music. He asked a good many questions about 
Kingsbury, and the old farmhouse in which Hubert had stopped, 
and seemed singularly interested in this episode in the life of Mr. 
Harcross. But he contrived to put his questions in the airiest 
manner, and Augusta’s only idea upon the subject was a conviction 
of her cousin’s frivolity. 

‘I shouldn’t wonder if there were something mysterious in that - 
farmhouse business,’ Weston Vallory said to himself, as he smoked 
a midnight cigar during his homeward journey to the Surrey hills. 
Harcross looked rather glum when I mildly suggested a possible 
flirtation in that quarter. Did ever any man on the right side of 
forty live six weeks at a farmhouse without a stronger motive than 
‘the desire for fresh air and new-laid eggs? And I remember how 
uncommonly close my friend was on the subject of this rustic excur- 
sion when I met him in Acropolis-square, the day after his return. 
I am inclined to think there is something ; and if there is, look out 
for squalls, Mr. Harcross. I’ve had a trifle too much of your de 
haut en bas manner, to say nothing of your having swindled me out 
of the woman I meant to marry, and I should vastly like to drop 
down upon you unexpectedly some fine morning.’ 

Christian meditations to carry through the soft summer night, 
but they were hardly unpleasant to the soul of Weston Vallory: they 
did not gnaw or rend his vitals with a vulture-like rending, but 
agreeably titillated his senses, and gave a zest to his contemplation 
of the future. He felt so sure that, sooner or later, he should be 
able to drop down upon his fortunate rival. 

‘ That little account has been a long time standing, my friend 
Harcross,’ he said to himself, ‘ but I mean to square it.’ 


CuapTtER XXVII. 
‘MORE FELL THAN ANGUISH, HUNGER, OR THE SEA,’ 


CuHanGEs at Brierwood. The land was let off to a sturdy red-faced 
farmer sprung from the peasant class, who lived with his numerous pro- 
geny in aroomy cottage remote from the old homestead; a substantial 
tenement, which had been built for the occupation of a bailiff in the 
days when the Brierwood people were gentry. The house and garden 
remained, cared for by Mrs. Bush, the charwoman, and her husband, 
who was of the gardening persuasion. No item of the old furniture had 
been removed, but the rooms were for the most part tenantless. For 
the last twelve months Richard Redmayne had been across the seas, 
at Bulrush Meads, where James and Hannah’s industry had created 
quite a model domain. He had been to see how they thrived, but 
the prosperity of his estate gave him little gladness. She who was 
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to have been the glory of his home could never look upon those fer- 
tile valleys, could never wander by his side across those breezy hills. 
The brightness and the beauty of his life had vanished; he lived on, 
ate, drank, slept even, very much as he had done before, and did 
not always dream of her. But O, how often—how often in his 
slumbers the pale sweet face smiled at him, he heard her voice, felt 
the touch of the clinging hand, and told himself that it had all been 
a delusion, a false alarm—she was not dead. And then came the 
waking and the dreary reality. She was gone! 

‘ God’s curse light on her murderer,’ he said to himself, ‘as my 
hate and vengeance shall follow him to the end!’ 

Time had not dulled the edge of his hatred. Of the man who 
had tempted Grace away from her home he never thought but one 
thought. That man had slain her—killed her as surely, and with 
as deep a villany, as if he had planned and executed a deliberate 
murder. 

‘He would have slain her soul,’ he told himself. ‘ There was 
no earthly friend to save her. God sent his angel Death to snatch 
her from him. But that man would have killed her soul. ‘Is he 
less guilty of her death because he did not mean to kill her body? 
And when his fancy had tired of her, would he have cared in what 
river she hid her dishonour ?’ 

James tried his hardest to detain his brother on that side of 
the world. 

‘ You’ve no call to go back, Rick, old fellow,’ he said. ‘You've 
let the land to a good tenant. Why shouldn’t you stop with us for 
the rest of your days, and take your own place as owner of the pro- 
perty ? The climate suits you. There’s plenty for you to look after 
here, a good horse for you to ride, and good friends to keep you 
company within a day’s easy journey. What have you got to do in 
England ?’ 

‘To find the man who murdered my daughter.’ 

‘Poor Gracey! Well, it was the next thing to a murder,’ said 
James, who had shed not a few quiet tears over his niece’s fate, 
brushing a rough hand across his eyes many a time when Grace’s 
image rose before him as he walked alone in the sunshine. He had 
children of his own, and loved them heartily, but not as he had loved 
Gracey. She seemed so different from them — like a moss-rose in 
a cabbage-garden. 

‘It was a cruel thing to tempt her away, Rick; but, you see, 
we don’t know. He may have meant better than we think. He may 
have meant fairly by her ; there’s no knowing.’ 

‘Don’t talk like a fool, Jim. Does a man ever mean honestly 
who acts as that man acted ? Mean fairly by her? Why, he Ked 
about her when she was dead, as he had lied to her when she 
was alive; perjured himself, and called her his sister, because he 
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knew himself to be a villain, and hadn’t the manhood to speak 
the truth, even when she was dead, even when she lay dead under 
his roof. Thank God, she died! It is hard to lose her; yetI say, 
thank God, she died! And O, Jim, if you know me at all, you 
know that I would barter all the rest of my life against one year 
with her.’ . 

‘ Stay with us, Rick ; stay, and be master here, where it’s all your 


own. 
‘No, Jim. I'll get a lawyer to draw up a deed of gift, and 
make you a present of this place. I may come back some day, when 
my business is done, and end my days in peace among you. I can 
never know peace at Brierwood any more. But I’m bound to go 
back there for a little while. I’ve something to do.’ 

Come, Rick, be reasonable. What's the good of hunting after 
a needle in a bottle of hay ? You'll never find that man; and if you 
did find him, what then ?’ 

‘T’'ll settle that when I’ve found him. That’s enough, Jim ; 
I’m bound to sail in the Lucy Ashton next Thursday week.’ 

He sailed in that teak-built clipper, made the homeward voyage 
once more prosperously, and came to Brierwood one bright June 
afternoon, when Kingsbury joy-bells were ringing as if they had 
gone mad. 

-* What’s all that row about?’ he inquired of Mrs. Bush, the 
housekeeper, as he walked in at the open kitchen-door with the air 
of having come home from a day’s outing. He had crossed the 
fields, and come in by the garden. There was no pleasure in such 
a coming home—no expectation. His fields were in the possession 
of others; his house was kept only in memory of the dead, as he 
would have kept a tomb. 

‘Lor, Mr. Redmayne!’ cried Mrs. Bush, letting fall a loaf 
which she was in the act of taking from the oven; ‘ what a turn you 
did give me, to be sure!’ 

‘I told you I should come back some day.’ 

‘Yes, to be sure; and we’ve looked for you many a time, but 
not expectin’ to see you so suddint, without so much as a line to 
say you was comin’, and your bed not aired nor nothink. But we'll 
soon get things straight. There’s a beefsteak in the larder, as I got 
for my Sam to-morrow, and I can cook a bit of dinner for you, and 
have everythink comfortable. And I hope you’ve kept your health, 
sir, while you’ve been in foreign parts.’ 

‘I’ve been tolerably well, the climate yonder suits me. What 
are those confounded joy-bells ringing for ?’ 

‘Don’t you like ’em, Mr. Redmayne? I think they’re so 
cheerful when they ring like that. I don’t much care for them of a 
summer’s evening rung slow, they make me feel solid. Don’t you 
know about the wedding? It’s a great day for Kingsbury, and 
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there’s a dinner at Clevedon—my good man’s gone there. Sir 
Francis Clevedon was married at Kingsbury church this morning.’ 

‘O, Sir Francis is come home, is he?’ said Richard listlessly, 
looking round the familiar room, with its heavily-timbered ceiling, 
and lattice windows looking out on a spacious stone yard, and tumble- 
down low-roofed outhouses, a pump, an empty dog-kennel, and half 
a dozen fowls scratching on a shrunken manure-heap. How well he 
remembered Grace flitting in and out of the old stone-flagged kit- 
chen, pretending to help a little in the household work, sitting down 
by a sunny window to shell a great basket of peas, and running off 
before they were half done, and forgetting to come back ! 

‘Sure to goodness, Mr. Redmayne, didn’t you know about Sir 
Francis ?’ exclaimed Mrs. Bush, who evidently supposed that Eng- 
lish newspapers would have made it their business to supply the 
colonies with the latest news of Clevedon Hall. 

‘ How should I know ?” 

‘Dearey me! He’s been back going on for a year. Let me 
see, it was last August as he come, and you not to know anythink ! 
He was married this morning to as sweet a young woman as you 
ever see—Colonel Davenant’s daughter of the Wells. I went over 
to see the wedding, but it was as much as I could do to get inside 
the church-door. I don’t suppose as Kingsbury church was ever so 
full since it was built.’ 

Richard Redmayne seemed quite indifferent to Sir Francis Cleve- 
don and his affairs. He left the kitchen, and roamed through the old 
house, unlocking the doors of the rooms, which had been kept care- 
fully locked in his absence, and going into one after another, only to 
stand for a little while looking round him, with a slow half-wonder- 
ing gaze, as if he could hardly believe he had ever lived there. The 
rooms were all faultlessly clean, but had a damp chilly atmosphere, 
and a certain dreariness of aspect, as if they had been thus shut and 
thus disused for the last fifty years. If Richard Redmayne had 
been a believer in ghosts, he might almost have expected to see one 
in those dusky chambers, where the half-opened shutters let in the 
afternoon light grudgingly, leaving obscure corners where a ghost 
might lurk. But for Rick Redmayne there was only one shadow, 
and that was with him always. 

He had lived and been happy in those rooms once upon a time. 
His thoughts went back to the days of his early manhood, before 
his wife’s death, to pleasant peaceful days, when his worst care had 
been a doubtful harvest or sickness among his cattle, and from that 
quiet time they went to thé summer afternoon on which his young 
wife left him smoking his pipe in the garden, left him with a light 
word and a loving smile, a little look back at him which he remem- 
bered to this hour, and thus left him for ever. 

Bitter memories! Can any life into which death has once 
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entered ever again be perfectly happy? Rick Redmayne had out- 
lived the sharpness of his grief, but not the grief itself. Ten years 
after that day of horror, with his fair young daughter by his side, 
loving her with all the force of his strong heart, the recollection of 
that loss was as fresh in his mind as it had been in the first week 
of bereavement. And now that Grace was gone, he forgot the 
tranquil years that had intervened between those two great sorrows. 
It seemed to him rather as if an angry Deity with one sweep of his 
hand had left him desolate, robbed him of all hope and comfort. 

If he had any virtue, it was that of Job. He did not curse God, 
and die. He lived: but he lived to cherish a purpose which perhaps 
was worse than the suicide’s desperate sin. He lived on in the hope 
that fate would give his child’s false lover into his hands—a vague 
blind hope at the best, but strong enough to keep him alive. 

Sorely had he changed since that day when, dashed a little by 
misfortune, but still daring and hopeful, he had asked the indulgence 
of his creditors before he sailed across the world to redeem his 
fortunes. In mind and body the man was alike altered: moody 
where he had been social—doubtful and suspicious where he had 
been open and trusting as a child—brooding alone over his injuries, 
angry with the very world for having held such a traitor, rebellious 
against his God for having permitted sucha wrong. In his outward 
aspect even the change was striking. It was not so much that his 
dark brown hair was streaked with iron-gray, that there were deeper 
lines than his actual years would have warranted upon the handsome 
rugged face. The change of expression was a greater change than 
this. The face had hardened, the eyes and mouth had grown cruel. 
At its best now the expression was at once gloomy and reckless ; 
at its best the face of Richard Redmayne was the face of a man to 
be feared. 

He came back to his old home, but not to his old habits, or his 
old friends. The friends had fallen away from him long ago, chilled 
and repelled by a change so obvious. Of the details of that sorrow 
which had changed him, the outer world, his small world, knew very 
little. People in Kingsbury knew that Grace Redmayne had gone 
away from home, and had died away from home, but when and where 
she had died had been told to none. This very silence was in itself 
mysterious, and to the minds of most people implied disgrace— 
some sad and shameful story which the girl’s kindred kept hidden 
in their own hearts. 
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CHarTerR XXVIII. 


‘ BUT 0, THE HEAVY CHANGE NOW THOU ART GONE!’ 


RicuarD RepMayNeE sat in the old rooms, and paced the old 
garden, or lay smoking his pipe on the grass under the cedar day after 
day, and made no attempt to occupy himself, physically or mentally, 
but let the days drag themselves out how they would. They were 
very slow to pass, yet so empty, that when gone they seemed to have 
travelled swiftly, like the days in a workhouse or a jail, where there 
is no greater event to mark the passage of time than the monoton- 
ously recurring hours for meals. He shrank from being seen in his 
old haunts, and from being greeted by his old companions. If he had 
himself committed some unpardonable crime against society, he could 
hardly have avoided his fellow-men more persistently than he now 
avoided all the friends of his youth and manhood. He rarely went 
beyond his own garden and orchard in the daytime; but at night 
sometimes, when the rover’s restlessness was strong upon him, he 
would set out long after dark, walk fifteen miles, or so, across 
country, in a reckless mood which took no heed of distance or direc- 
tion, and come back to Brierwood in the dewy dawn, worn out and 
haggard. 

‘I try to walk the devil down, you see, Mrs. Bush,’ he said to 
his housekeeper, on returning from one of these rambles, a speech 
which filled the honest woman with consternation. 

‘There’s something unked about Richard Redmayne,’ she told 
her husband. ‘I don’t think he’s ever been quite right in his head, 
poor soul, since he lost his daughter.’ 

He was in England, and he had come back to find his child’s 
destroyer, yet he did so little. He went up to Mr. Smoothey’s 
office, made an appointment with Mr. Rendel, the private inquirer, 
and offered that gentleman any terms he chose to demand if he 
would only find the man who had called himself ‘ Walgry’ on one 
occasion, and ‘ Walsh’ on another. 

He pressed the business with such a feverish eagerness, that Mr. 
Rendel, who did not by any means see his way to making the 
required discovery, affected a kind of hopefulness for very charity. 

‘It is rather a difficult matter,’ he said. ‘You see, I have posi- 
tively no clue. The man takes a furnished house at Highgate, gives 
it up, pays every one in cash, no cheques or anything of that kind, 
and vanishes. I have no photograph of the man, no knowledge of 
his profession, antecedents, anything ; and yet you ask me to pick 
him out from the entire population of this city, supposing him to be 
an inhabitant of this city, which we are by no means sure he is.’ 

Richard Redmayne sat with his back to the dusty window of the 
dusty office, listening to these arguments with a gloomy countenance. 
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‘Never mind the difficulty,’ he said abruptly ; ‘ it’s your trade to 
get over that. If it was easy to find him, I should have found him 
long ago. Find him, Mr. Rendel, and I'll pay you what you like 
for your difficulty.’ 

‘But, my good Redmayne,’ said Mr. Smoothey, in his comfort- 
able family-solicitor-like way, ‘ supposing the man found, what then ? 
You have no redress. The law which makes abduction a crime 
would not tell here, since your daughter was nineteen years of age. 
Nor can you prove that any wrong was done her, or that any wrong 
was intended. To what end, then, would you trace the offender ?’ 

‘Never mind what end. Find him for me, that’s all I ask you 
to do. I may have my own manner of reckoning with him. I want 
to see him face to face. I want to be able to say, ‘‘ You killed my 
daughter.’’’ 

‘ Upon my honour, Mr. Redmayne, I think you look at this busi- 
ness from a very false and fatal point of view. Granted that a great 
wrong was done in tempting your poor child to leave her home ; but 
remember that it is a kind of wrong committed almost every day, and 
a kind of temptation to which every good-looking young woman of the 
middle class is more or less subject. The fatal result was not a part 
of the wrong, not contemplated by the wrong-doer. Had your daugh- 
ter lived, who knows that this gentleman might not have married 
her? Even if it were not his immediate intention to do so, he 


might have done so ultimately, prompted by conscience and affection.’ 

‘Don’t try to humbug me by that see-saw kind of argument— 
if he didn’t and if he did,’ cried Rick Redmayne roughly. ‘I only 
know that he stole my daughter away from her home, and that she 
died of the shame he brought upon her, and that I hold him her 


murderer.’ 

There was no use in talking to such a man. The words of 
wisdom were wasted on this passionate undisciplined soul. Mr. 
Smoothey shut his spectacle-case with rather an impatient snap. 

‘You must do as you please, Mr. Redmayne,’ he said. ‘I have 
no doubt Rendel will do his best with your business, and of course 
any legal advice you may want from me is at your service; but I 
really cannot see your motive.’ 

‘That man’s in a bad way,’ said the astute Rendel, when the 
farmer had left the office. ‘The sort of man who would scarcely 
surprise me if he did something desperate. I sha’n’t help him to 
find the seducer. In the first place, I consider the thing beyond 
the limits of possibility ; and in the second place, even if I could 
find the man, it would go against my conscience to have any hand 
in bringing those two together. Yet you know, Smoothey, that my 
conscience is rather elastic.’ 

‘ Toughish, certainly,’ answered the lawyer; ‘ and warranted to 
stretch. However, I quite agree with you about this poor fellow 
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Redmayne. The man has brooded on this subject until it has be- 
come &@ monomania.’ 

Richard Redmayne went back to Brierwood soon after this in- 
terview, believing that he had done his uttermost, but not till he 
had been to look at the cottage where his daughter died, and the 
grave in which she lay. The pretty little gothic bandbox on High- 
gate Hill was let. He could only prowl up and down by the railings 
for a little, screened by the laurel hedge, listening to the fresh 
voices of children in the tiny garden. There were guelder roses in 
bloom, and a bed of standard roses in the centre of the miniature 
lawn, bird-cages in the open window, the whole aspect of the place 
bright and joyous. He looked up at the window of that room where 
they had laid her in the last solemn slumber, looked at it, and 
thought of the day when she had lain there, a dull November 
day, with the rain beating against the window-panes, perhaps, and 
all nature gloomy. It wounded him to see the house under this 
cloudless June sky, to hear happy voices from the room where she 
had died broken-hearted. 

He walked all the way to Hetheridge—seven miles along the 
dusty north road ; then away westward, by a quiet cross-road, to the 
quietest village within twenty miles of London. He passed the vil- 
lage green, and the pond where the ducks were floating lazily in the 
sunshine, and went on beneath the shelter of chestnut and lime to 
the churchyard where Grace was buried. This sixth of June was 
her birthday, and he had chosen this day of all others for his pil- 
grimage to her grave. 

- *T might have brought some flowers or something,’ he said 
to himself as he opened the low wooden gate. ‘What a hard- 
hearted wretch I must be not to have thought of it! Did I ever 
go to see her empty-handed when she was at school ?’ 

The churchyard was not a particularly pretty one, only very 
solemn and tranquil, with a great yew-tree making a wide circle of 
shadow above the quiet green hillocks. There were no splendid 
monuments of modern date, but here and there a ponderous tomb 
within a rusty railing, a mouldering stone sarcophagus, with sinuous 
ivy creeping in and out among the cracks in the stone, and a dank 
moss thick upon the time-worn inscriptions. The charm of the 
scene was its utter tranquillity. A village churchyard on a hill, with 
a wide stretch of landscape below it, and only the faintest indication 
of a city in the far distance. 

Richard Redmayne found his way to the gravestone. Was not 
every detail of the quiet scene burnt in upon his brain? The 
churchyard was empty of all human kind, yet on the granite slab 
there lay a wreath of waxen-petalled exotics, all purest white, and 
as fresh as if it had been that minute laid there. 

Rick Redmayne went back to the gate, striding over the low 
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graves recklessly. Who was there to bring votive wreaths to her 
grave—who, in all her little world—except the man who had des- 
troyed her ? 

‘He has been here,’ the farmer said to himself; ‘is here still, 
perhaps, loitering somewhere. O God, if I could only meet him, in 
this place, by her grave! It seems the fittest spot for us two to 
come face to face ; and if we do meet here, I think I shall strangle 
him.’ 

The muscular hand closed with a tighter grip upon the oak sap- 
ling which Mr. Redmayne carried as a walking-stick. 

He planted himself by the churchyard-gate and waited, listening 
for a footstep on the gravel-path. 

‘I wonder that he can have the heart to stand beside her grave, 
knowing that he killed her.’ 

He was not softened in any degree by this indication that his 
lost child was still held in loving remembrance. His only sentiment 
was wonder that her destroyer could presume to lay his wreath 
upon her grave—that he dared approach the scene which must 
needs remind him of his crime. 

He waited an hour with a dogged patience, but no one came. 
Then he made a careful round of the churchyard, and meeting no 
one, knelt down and said a short prayer by his daughter’s tomb- 
stone’; not such a prayer as Christianity inspires—reverent, sub- 
missive, confiding ; but tinctured rather with that fiery spirit which 
might have breathed in the supplications of some outraged father in 
the old Greek days, when men’s gods were of the sternest mould ; 
an appeal to the Eumenides—a blind wild cry for retribution. 

He took the wreath in his strong hand when that prayer was 
ended—took it, intending to scatter those frail blossoms to the sum- 
mer winds. The delicate petals seemed almost to shrink and shiver 
in his rough grasp ; but after looking at it for a few moments with 
a moody countenance, he laid it gently on the stone where it had 
lain when he found it, encircling his daughter’s name. 

‘ She was so fond of flowers, and these white sweet-scented ones 
above all,’ he said to himself. ‘No; I won’t spoil it, even though 
he put it there.’ 

He rose at last and left the churchyard, meaning to make in- 
quiries in the village as to the appearance of any stranger who might 
have been observed by the innkeeper or his gossips. In so small 
and primitive a place a stranger could hardly escape observation ; 
but at the gate Richard Redmayne encountered the sexton, who had 
espied him from his cottage afew paces off, and had come out to see 
whether there might not be a sixpence to be earned in this direction. 

‘ Would you like to see the church, sir ?’ he inquired. 

‘No; Idon’t care about churches. Have you been about here 
all the morning ?” 
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‘ Yes, sir; in and out, on and off.’ 

‘ There’s been a man here ; a man who brought some flowers to 
lay upon one of the graves.’ 

‘ Like enough, sir. There’s many as brings flowers ; that’s the 
beauty of this place ; nobody ever interferes with ’em ; the children 
never lays a finger on ’em.’ 

‘ You haven’t seen any stranger, then, this morning ?’ 

‘Well, yes; there was a gentleman I met, coming out of this 
here gate, like as I might meet you now this minute, above an 
hour ago ?” 

‘You didn’t know him ?’ 

‘Not to call to mind his name; but I know his face well 
enough. He’s got somebody buried with us, I make no doubt.’ 

‘ Does he come here often ?’ 

‘Not as I know of. I took the liberty to wish him good-morn- 
ing; but he only made answer by a nod, and walked off before I 
could ask him if he’d like to see the church.’ 

‘Look here,’ said Richard Redmayne, with his hand in his 
pocket. ‘ Here’s half-a-crown for you. Tell me what the man was 
like, as close as you can, and I’ll make it five shillings.’ 

He tossed the coin to the sexton, whose shrivelled old counten- 
ance wrinkled into a rapturous grin. 

‘Lor a-mussy, sir, I wish I were a better hand at that sort o’ 
work. The gentleman were tall and dark, with his eyebrows marked 
very strong, like, givin’ him rather a fierce look. His face looked 
to me as if it were made of wrought iron ; but he was a personable 
sort of a man for all that, and quite the gentleman.’ 

‘That will do,’ said Richard Redmayne, throwing him a second 
half-crown. ‘If ever that man comes this way again, you get some 
one to follow him, and if you find out where he goes, and where he 
lives, I'll give you a five-pound note. Remember that.’ 

‘ Lor, sir, it’s a thing as I never did in all my born days,’ cried 
the sexton, gazing at Rick Redmayne with an awe-stricken coun- 
tenance ; ‘ you bain’t one of these here perlice orcifers in plain clothes, 
be ye ?’ 

"Alves mind what I am; you do what I tell you, and earn a 
five-pound note. You can telegraph to me at this address when you 
find out what I want to know, and you shall have your money by 
return of post.’ 

Rick Redmayne wrote his address on a page of his pocket-book 
and tore out the leaf, which he handed to the sexton. 

‘I am as willing as any one in Hetheridge to earn a honest 
penny, sir; but follerin’ any one do seem so out o’ the way and 
under’and-like. Certingly, there’s my grandson Thomas, as sharp 
a lad as ever any one need wish to see, and as fleet-footed, he might 
foller any gentleman afoot or a-horseback, and I don’t believe as he’d 
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be left behind ; and a rare artful lad too, and an uncommon favour- 
ite with our parson! Lor, how he do give out the responses in the 
psalms; you might a’most hear him out here—that sharp and 
shrill !’ 

‘Find out where this man lives, and earn your money,’ said 
Mr. Redmayne. ‘ Don’t lose that bit of paper with the address. 
Good-day.’ 

He walked away rapidly, leaving the sexton pondering, and 
scratching his head with a puzzled air. 

‘As to artfulness,’ he muttered to himself with an inward 
chuckle; ‘if it comes to that, our Thomas might get his livin’ by 
follerin’; but I don’t know what parson would say to it. Howsum- 
dever, there’s no call for him to know.’ 
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BETRAYED 








Sue hid within the tropic gloom 
Of palmy verdure art had wrought, 
And listen’d hopeless to her doom, 
And found the truth, the truth unsought. 


Another sat upon her throne, 

A phantom queen was in her place, 
Within the heart she held her own, 

A rival met her face to face. 


The lurid light was in her eyes, 
A deadly pallor on her cheek ; 
Hot to her lips the words would rise, 


Fierce words which yet she could not speak : 


‘Bend, bend above her till she learns 

The hidden secret of your eyes, 

And stricken with the horror turns, 
Scared at the guilt that in them lies. 


Pour vows into her dainty ear, 

Vows poison-sweet no bee would sip, 
Until her brow with passion sear, 

And crimson as her crimson lip. 


Grasp with the hand no longer mine, 
The fairer palm that but to hold 

Quickens thy blood like summer wine,— 
Fear not if love be over-bold ! 


Spare not the arts you did not spare 
To win a heart already won ; 
Eager as fowler with the snare, 
Leave not the prey till all be done. 


For her—may she your vows believe, 

And with her life her love entwine, 
Then learn you live but to deceive, 

And die! So vengeance shall be mine!’ 


Thus, where the palmy verdure made 
A hiding-place of tropic gloom, 

She breathed of him who had betray’d, _ 
And her whose beauty was her doom. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 


Seconp Serres, Vou. VIII. F.S. Vou. XVIII. 
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BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


VI. GREAT MAHOGANY-STREET, W.C. 


I HAPPENED the other day—it was Tuesday the 27th of February 
1872, I think—to be in St. Paul’s Cathedral, E.C. (I will give it a 
real and not an imaginary name for once in the way), on a matter of 
public business, a business indeed in which some twelve thousand 
people besides myself, including some very grand folks indeed, were 
likewise concerned. The business comprised, and was brought to a 
termination by, a short sermon from the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and so, while his Grace was in the pulpit perorating, I improved the 
occasion to make my way out of the cathedral, having, I may hint, 
some other private business to transact in a newspaper-office in the 
middle of Brain-street, and foreseeing, as I did, that there would 
be a tremendous crush at Floodgate when good Dr. Tait had dis- 
missed the enormous congregation in the cathedral. Iam a candid 
soul, and may as well own that I had besides a little private busi- 
ness of my own on hand, and of a very pressing nature; for I had 
been abroad and at work since seven o’clock that February morning, 
and as I was anxious to obtain some trifling refreshment—say the 
quarter of a pork-pie and a bottle of vichy water, my usual luncheon 
on occasions of national moment (when the Prince of Wales was 
married I took sarsaparilla and a trotter)—before I went into harness 
again, to work, so it seemed to me, until my hair grew through my 
hat and my nails through the toes of my boots. Talk of the galleys 
at Toulon! talk of the treadmill! Try a Thanksgiving-day ; strive 
to write about it ; and then tell me how you like it. 

I reached St. Paul’s-churchyard in safety, and was preparing to 
descend Floodgate-hill in peace, when I became aware of a most 
portentous thing, over which a guard of honour of the Scots Fusileers 
and a strong detachment of the City police were keeping watch and 
ward. Colonel Fraser, commissioner of the last-named force, rode 
up, in full uniform and a beautiful cocked-hat, to where the portent 
stood, and looked at it curiously. I fancy that the gallant colonel 
was rather puzzled to know what to make of it. At all events, he 
ordered me to stand back, and then rode away on his handsome horse 
hurriedly. I don’t think I should mind being a commissioner of 
police, if they would let me wear a smart uniform and a cocked-hat 
on gala-days, and order people about. How I would worry my super- 
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intendents and inspectors, to be sure! I don’t think Colonel Fraser, 
who looks a good-natured kind of man, worries anybody unneces- 
sarily; but then his temper has not been exacerbated by a long 
years’ course of staring at shows and pageants through a double 
opera-glass, and then writing reams of verbiage about them after- 
wards against time and the promptings of your viscera—les tiraille- 
ments de Vestomac, as the French nervously say—and the dictates 
of your own reason, which tells you answerably that all you have te 
say would be very appropriately dismissed in a brief paragraph. Not 
talk, but excessive written and afterwards printed words are the 
chief curse of this age. Talk passes away like froth. Manuscript 
and letterpress remain like dregs. Before you can hope to be good 
and happy, Eugenius (Eugenius is a little boy who has grown big, 
and whom I am trying to dissuade from the adoption of journalism as 
a profession), you must abjure the rough magic of word-spinning and 
burn your newspapers. 

But as to this portent. It was a coach, and one of the most 
remarkable coaches perhaps extant in this country. Did you ever 
see Mr. Frith’s capital picture of Claude Duval, the ladies’ highway- 
man, exacting a ransom from a fair dame he had captured by causing 
her to dance a coranto with him? There isa coach in the painting 
I mean; and it is something like the vehicle I saw last February in 
the churchyard. There should likewise be by some Scottish artist, 
whose name I forget, a picture of the murder of Archbishop Sharpe 
by John Balfour of Burley and his fanatical fellows. What has 
brought the fierce old Cameronian to my mind at this particular con- 
juncture, I wonder? Well, I happened to have seen among the 
grand folks assembled in St. Paul’s a certain North-British peer, 
bearing the title of Balfour of Burley. The coach from which the 
assassins (for conscience’ sake) dragged the unlucky prelate was of 
the same model with that I now beheld; and my mind flying off at 
a not unreasonable tangent to the first chapter of Old Mortality, I 
remembered the wonderful coach in which the lord lieutenant of the 
county and his family, with the chaplain in the boot, and the footmen 
armed to the teeth with cutlasses and blunderbusses hanging down 
behind, patronised that Wappenshaw at which Guse Gibbie made so 
deplorable an exhibition of himself, and brought such woful discredit 
on the knightly house of Tillietudlum. 

The coach at St. Paul’s was, in good sooth, a most venerable ark ; 
a pentagonal cube in shape, and weighing, I am sure I don’t know 
how many tons. I have no memory for statistics; and does it so 
much matter how many tons or hundredweights or pounds anything 
weighs, any more than it concerns us to be told that fifty thousand 
teetotalers at a Crystal Palace féte consumed fifty thousand pork-pies, 
seventy-five thousand plum-buns, and a hundred and fifty thousand 
cups of tea? If I am killed in a battle, what does it matter to me 
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if the instrument of my death be a cannon-ball as big as a family 
plum-pudding, or a conical bullet no larger than a lady’s thimble from 
a revolver? DoTI care to know how many millions of hairs I have 
got in my head? No; I only trouble myself to inquire whether I 
am growing bald or not, and whether Mrs. 8S. A. Allen’s hair-re- 
storer will arrest the progress of my calvity. The pores of your skin 
might be reckoned, I suppose, by millions. What odds, so long as 
you keep your hide unflayed by the hangman’s whip? Figures are 
not, facts ; although this slate-scribbling, column-casting, root-ex- 
tracting, fraction-mongering epoch assumes in his superficial sciolism 
that because two and two seem to make four, they are reaHy the 
quadruple multiple of one. They are nothing whatever of the sort. 
One is a mystery. You are one. 

A common-councilman close to me, with a chimney-pot hat 
hideously topping the blue mazarine gown with catskin trimmings 
with which his pudgy frame was enwrapped, remarked to a friend in 
a chocolate-coloured gabardine, that ‘ he heerd the pannils of the car- 
ridge was painted by Moriller.’ I have never heard that Don Esti- 
ban Murillo ever devoted himself to coach-painting, although, as he 
was, like his compeer Don Diego Velasquez, a favourite at court, 
there is no knowing how far his loyal deference to the commands of 
the King of Spain and the Indies might have led him. Didn’t Van- 
dermuller paint the soles of Louis XIV.’s shoes with delightful 
miniatures representing the victories of the Grand Monarque ? And 
at the jubilee of 1809 did not Mr. T. Stothard, R.A., paint for the 
illuminations at night a transparency which was hung over the en- 
trance to the apartments of the Royal Academy at Somerset House, 
and which represented the twelve moral virtues bearing King George 
III. in top-boots and a pigtail in their midst, and contemplating the 
comfortable spectacle of the devil flying away with Bonaparte? I 
doubt, nevertheless, whether in any case ‘ Moriller’ came to England 
to exercise his possible ability to paint coach-panels. 

Tremendous black horses, of apparently enormous strength, and 
trapped with harness covered with tags and bobs and gilt plates, were 
harnessed to the huge conveyance. The burgher in the mazarine 


gown told his gown-fellow that the horses had been lent for the day © 


by Messrs. Pickford of railway-van celebrity; but he in chocolate 
seemed to lean somewhat to the conclusion that a selection had been 
made in this instance from the stud of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins. 
But while they were jabbering their commonplaces, my faculties had 
begun to ramble. The ark, I learnt from an intelligent inspector 
of police, was the state carriage of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. It had brought, with a single life-guardsman to escort 
it, the Right Honourable Mr. Brand from Westminster to St. Paul’s 
that morning, and was in waiting to take him back again, with his 
train-bearer and the official in charge of the silver-gilt poker, once 
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so contemptuously disparaged by Cromwell, to the floridly-gothic 
cloisters in a back yard, where a grateful country delights to lodge 
the first commoner in England. But when, I ask myself, did I last 
see that carriage? The Speaker on ordinary occasions was not 
surely in the habit of patronising a kind of Derby Dilly which would 
hold six inside, and required a team of dray horses to drag it along. 
Mrs. Speaker surely could never go shopping in that ponderous old 
caravan. No, no; it would be Mrs. S.’s brougham that stopped the 
way in Regent-street by Lewis and Allenby’s corner ; while Mr. S. 
might not be too proud, when he paid a private visit to the City, to 
hail the nearest hansom from the stand in New Palace-yard.. Yet it 
was not so very many years ago that not only kings and queens and 
lord mayors and chancellors and speakers rode abroad in carriages 
hung like this one on cumbrous old leathern traces, heavy with carvy- 
ing, glistening with gilding, glowing with allegorical paintings ; with a 
hammer-cloth as huge as a punch’s-show for the coachman to sit 
upon, and sculptured angels for the lackeys to hold on by behind, 
and lions’ heads in high relief grimacing from the axle-boxes. My 
thoughts by this time were wandering hopelessly; and the Right 
Honourable Mr. Brand and his official carriage, the common-coun- 
cilman and the cit in chocolate, with St. Paul’s and the national 
thanksgiving, and all the other troublesome realities, faded away into 
the sea of unity, and landed me at last on the innumerably-pebbled 
shore of Imaginary London. I was, in imagination, in a region as 
strange as that in which Alice the Inimitable found herself when she 
floated through the looking-glass in that wonderful phantasmagoria 
which has been the delight of so many thousands of grown-up chil- 
dren ; although how far the children who are not grown up appre- 
ciate the humours of the Hatter and the March Hare, the Red King 
and the White Rabbit, the Jabberwork and the Bandisnatch, is to 
me extremely questionable. Children are strong Tories in regard to 
fairy lore ; and Lewis Carroll’s thick-coming fancies are, I am afraid, 
sadly subversive of the orthodox belief in Jack the Giant-killer and 
Sindbad the Sailor. 

But what saw I in my imaginary wonderland? Mainly, all 
manner of coaches, all like unto that antiquated shandrydan I gazed 
upon that Tuesday in the gray shadow of St. Paul’s, and, stranger 
to tell, the major part of them issued from Great Mahogany-street, 
E.C., and the adjoining Gamboge-acre. Then the coaches tra- 
velled eastward to Bishopsgate and Fenchurch-street, thick-sown, 
at the period to which my imagination strayed, with the mansions 
of the nobility and gentry. Others rolled westward, but no farther 
to the occident than Hanover- or Cavendish-square ; for there was 
no Regent’s-park, there was no Behemoth-gate, there were no Sar- 
danapalus-gardens in my imaginary region. A section of the coaches 
travelled north to Soho-square, and even to Russell and Blooms- 
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bury ; for beyond, far behind the British Museum, there were open 
fields. I saw the coaches of my dreams, the coaches whose coun- 
terfeit presentments I had so often studied in old histories of Lon- 
don. Stay, there were more of those unsubstantial vehicles flitting 
south, into St. James’s-square, and Piccadilly, and Pall-mall; but 
none passed beyond the Stable-yard. Belgravia and South Ken- 
sington existed not in the Imaginary London of the past. What 
people saw I in and about these coaches? Wonderful people, mz 
Jili—beaux and belles who seemed to have come out of the pictures 
of Hogarth and Sir Joshua; gentlemen in Ramilies wigs, brocaded 
coats, flapped waistcoats, ruffles, Steinkirck cravats, sky-blue satin 
breeches, and gold-laced hats; exquisites with clouded canes and 
red heels to their shoes; guardsmen in snowy white gaiters and 
long pigtails; chaplains in puffy cassocks and sleeves; bishops in 
wigs like birds’-nests; ladies in paint and patches—I have seen 

* some ladies not wholly imaginary so accoutred—in sacques and hoops, 
in corsets of the shape of wineglasses broken short off at the stem, 
with fans, and furbelows, and gloves which reached up to the elbow. 
African youths, with silver collars round their necks and snowy tur- 
bans with peacocks’ plumes on their woollen heads, sat by John 
Coachman’s side on the boxes of these carriages, showing their white 
teeth and grinning so that you might have fancied they were ambi- 
tidus to bite their ears off. These were the retainers of the nobility 
and gentry, who handed round the chocolate to the company, and 
ofttimes got a whipping for breaking my lady’s last auction-bought 
china monster, when, in truth, it was the monkey or my lady’s pug 
dogs. There were plenty of pugs airing their smirched nozzles at 
the windows of my imaginary coaches; and I have always fancied 
that the breed of pugs had its origin in an inquisitive dog attached 
to the premises of Messrs. Day and Martin, and who went about 
smelling the blacking-bottles prior to their being corked and pa- 
pered and tied, as we have been told in a certain famous biography 
is the fashion in boot-polishing circles. 

I saw coaches and pair, coaches and four, and not unfrequently 
coaches and six. Nay, I think an imaginary mentor pointed out to 
me a coach and eight—all Flanders mares, with their manes and 
tails tied up with amber-coloured ribbons—in which the Venetian 
Envoy was making his solemn entry into London. He had landed 
at Harwich, and come into town by Shoreditch, where the mob, 
after stonmg him for a Jew and (on more accurate information as 
to his theological opinions being conveyed to them) cursing him for 
a Papist, had made a playful onslaught on the wagons following in 
his wake, with the intent of plundering his baggage. My imaginary 
coaches were not all double-bodied, or capable of holding the chap- 
lain in one protruding boot, and the governess of my lady’s children 
in the other. There were chariots very high bung indeed, and pri- 
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mitive phaetons and curricles on springs yet more elevated, and the 
like of which you may see to this day in the streets of Quebec in 
Canada, where their view always recalled to my mind the delightful 
sketch of the innyard and the désobligeante in the Sentimental 
Journey. Inoticed that the high-hung chariots were mainly painted 
a very bright gamboge colour, and that within them sat portly gen- 
tlemen with cauliflower wigs of exorbitant dimensions, and generally 
carrying golden - headed canes, frequently sucking the auriferous 
knobs with an owl-like air of gravity and sapience. These sages 
affected black horses to their chariots, and their coachmen and lac- 
keys were harmoniously clad in the deepest sables. My imaginary 
mentor told me that the portly gentlemen with the gold-headed canes 
were physicians in large practice. ‘Yonder,’ he said, ‘ is Dr. Mead. 
He is going to Queensberry House, to wait upon the duchess, 
who is but poor-ly. The “‘ vapours,” it is said, are her grace’s ail- 
ment; but the doctor knows as well as I do that there is nothing 
more the matter with her this morning than a headache brought on 
by sitting up too late last night playing spadille, manille, and basto, 
and by drinking a great deal too much ratafia and curagoa after 
supper.’ It was not uncommon for grand folks in the time that 
never was to exceed in the matter of strong waters. In the actual 
time and in real London, a lady would faint if you offered her a 
glass of sherry, and go into hysterics at the bare mention of soda- 
and-brandy. 

Then mentor pointed out to me the famous Dr. Arbuthnot; a 
bustling gentleman, with a look of great good-humour and (so I 
fancied) kind-heartedness in his rosy face. He had completed his 
round of visits that morning, mentor whispered, beginning with his 
royal highness the prince (who was in the sulks with his papa and 
mamma) at Savile-house, Leicester-square, and ending with Mr. 
Congreve, the famous playwriter and fine gentleman, who had been 
attacked by a smart twinge of gout. The doctor had pocketed ever 
so many guineas from his aristocratic or would-be aristocratic pa- 
tients, and was now bound to the coffee-house in Bow-street, to 
pass a jolly afternoon with Mr. Pope, Mr. Gay, Dr. Swift, Count 
Algarotti—that ingenious Italian and adept in the Newtonic philo- 
sophy—and half-a-dozen lords who liked to mingle with the wits 
now and then, and of Templars who were still fonder of looking on 
the wits and the lords. But before he unbent himself to the genial 
dissipation of a bowl of punch and a pipe of tobacco, the doctor 
would go over to another coffee-house in Bow-street, much frequented 
by apothecaries, who would give the great physician rapid descrip- 
tions of the maladies of patients whom they were attending, and 
who could not afford to send for the renowned Dr. Arbuthnot. For 
the treatment of these cases the doctor was good enough te write 
out prescriptions, charging for each only a half-guinea fee. 
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By and by, mingling with the coaches and chariots, came jolting 
by a great host of sedan-chairs, in shape for all the world like the 
Speaker’s state coach, only taken off the wheels and with their bodies 
cut asunder, and in these hand-litters beaux and belles, quite as 
grand as those who sat in the carriages, were conveyed through the 
fashionable thoroughfares of the Imaginary Town. There were public 
as well as private sedans, and in Aceldama-fields, and Vanity-square, 
and Piccadilly, and the Mall, there were ranks of hackney sedans 
drawn up in line, just like cab-stands. The chairmen were usually 
Irishmen. Some of them I saw lying asleep at the base of the palings 
surrounding the garden in Aceldama-fields. Others were playing 
pitch-and-toss or shove-halfpenny at the posts, and squabbling by 
times fiercely. Some would be drinking in the gin-cellars and mug- 
houses ; and ever and anon there would be a broil, in which the Pope, 
the Pretender, and a vast quantity of foul words were sure to be 
mixed up, and which ended in a fight. I was in the very thick of 
one of these imaginary battles-royal: one gigantic representative of 
the Green Isle and the vested interests of hackney chairmen was 
laying about him with a long pole shod with iron; his mate had got 
the head of a hunchbacked tailor in chancery, and was banging away 
at it with his fist as though it were some primitive instrument of 
music from which he wished to extract rough harmonies; it was 
raining black eyes and hailing ensanguined noses; a mob had ga- 
thered round the fighting chairmen, and—the odiwm theologicum 
was easily excited in those imaginary days—the fervent Protestantism 
of several gentlemen without shirts had already led them to moot 
the propriety of sacking the neighbouring Popish chapel in Mouldy- 
row; the landlord of the nearest tavern—the Two Jolly Chairmen— 
perceiving a strong inclination on the part of his customers to par- 
take of beer without paying for it, and subsequently to heave the 
pewter measures at each other’s heads, talked of sending for the foot- 
guards; and an unhappy washerwoman, who had been robbed in 
Little Turnstile by an outlying gang of thieves from Whetstone-park, 
was shrieking with appalling shrillness for the constable and the head- 
borough :—the mélée was at its hottest, the fighting at its fiercest, 
when I found myself in Great Mahogany-street, W.C.—that spaci- 
ous thoroughfare leading from Gamboge-acre into Aceldama-fields. 
But the awakening was delusive. It was but a dream within a dream; 
for the London in which I seemed to awake had no more of reality 
im it than the fantastic region in which mentor had shown me the 
lumbering panorama of carved and gilded coaches, and of beaux and 
belles who, rest their souls! are all as dead as the good Queen Anne 
in whose reign they flourished. ‘Flourish’ is, I believe, the proper 
word ; although how one is to flourish in a wicker-work hoop and 
on high-heeled shoes, puzzles me to determine. But all celebrated 
people have flourished at some time or another. Daniel Lambert 
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flourished, as the Claimant is flourishing now, with nine-and-iwenty 
stone of flesh to flourish upon. The Irish giant flourished, and so 
did the Polish dwarf; and all the saints in the calendar flourished 
exceedingly. How would you have liked to behold the flourishing 
of St. Gregory the Great ? 

There are still plenty of coachmakers in Great Mahogany-street 
and Gamboge-acre ; indeed, with the exception of Western Oxford- 
street, there seem to be scarcely any carriage factories in (Imaginary) 
London proper, save those in the neighbourhood of Aceldama-fields, 
and the great Inn of Court from which the Fields take their name. 
Carved and gilded equipages as splendid, nay more gorgeous, but 
not so heavy and clumsy in construction, are still made likewise in 
Great Mahogany-street, as the coachmakers’ ledgers can testify full 
well. England, the competition of America, Paris, and Vienna not- 
withstanding, still makes the handsomest and most durable carriages 
in the world. You can have a delightful trotting wagon or a rock- 
away made in New York or Philadelphia; the Champs Elysées turned 
out before the war some very sweet things in the way of coupés, vic- 
torias, and chars-a-banc; and a few of the Viennese coachmakers 
continue, by the exhibition of their work in the Prater ofthe Kaiser- 
stadt, to prove that they have not forgotten the traditions of excel- 
lence transmitted to them by the carriage-factors of Hungary, in 
which country, according to the legends, and in the reign of Mathias 
Corrinus, the very first coaches properly so called were made. But 
for a shapely, comely, substantial coach, brougham, phaeton, barouche, 
or four-in-hand, you must still go to Great Mahogany-street or to 
Gamboge-acre. Why should those two thoroughfares be the head- 
quarters, and well-nigh the exclusive ones, of the coach-building 
trade? For a very sufficing and for a very simple reason. A hun- 
dred and fifty years ago Great Mahogany-street not only stood mid- 
way between the court and the city end of the town, between the 
regions inhabited by patrician and by commercial wealth ; but it 
was itself the centre ofa highly aristocratic, fashionable, and wealthy 
district. There were gentlemen’s houses in Covent-garden. Many 
wealthy merchants lived over their warehouses in Holborn and the 
Strand ; Soho-square was not far off, and Soho was full of the town 
houses of the nobility; and in Great Mahogany-street, and the conti- 
guous Aceldama-fields, there were scores of grand mansions inhabited 
by dukes, and earls, and noble lords with blue ribbons ; by judges, 
and bishops, and baronets, and South-Sea directors. Decadence, 
from a social point of view, has long since seized on the neighbour- 
hood. Who would live in a house close to the slums of Clare-market, 
close to foul and felonious Drury-lane? The grand mansions in the 
Fields are divided into flats, and let out as chambers to barristers, 
solicitors, attorneys, notaries public, perpetual commissioners for tak- 
ing the oaths of married women, and other respectable but unpleasant 
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tenants ; and irrevocable dinginess has seized upon the buildings 
which surround that which is still the most beautiful intramural 
garden in the British metropolis. So it is likewise with the whilom 
grand houses in Great Mahogany-street, which still, however, keeps 
up some amount of architectural prestige in the stately edifice of the 
Rosicrucian Tavern; while in the adjoining more stately structure 
of the Rosicrucian Hall the Brethren of the Rosy Cross, the Ilumi- 
nati, the Kabala, the Brotherhood of the Lone Star, the Confraternity 
of the Black Eye, and other mysterious guilds continue to celebrate 
_their mysterious rites ; and subsequently adjourning from labour to 
refreshment, feast with awful solemnity in the convivial caverns of 
the Rosicrucian Tavern. But many of the once sumptuous houses 
in Great Mahogany-street have become printing-offices, or stationers’ 
warehouses, or are let out as tenement houses to the squalidest and 
most poverty-stricken of lodgers. It is one of the oddest streets, 
socially considered, in all Imaginary London ; for while a portion’ 
of it, and no inconsiderable one, is inhabited by seemingly very in- 
digent persons, and while the streets and courts on either side of it 
are reeking slums, there must be among the carriage-builders and 
the furniture-dealers—for Great Mahogany-street abounds with up- 
holsterers, not necessarily dealing in second-hand chattels—a very 
large amount of wealth. 

I suppose that, unless the sky takes some of these days to rain- 
ing roast larks, or there comes a week with three Thursdays in it, 
or my ship comes home, or my maternal grandmother in Honolulu 
relents, and leaves me her extensive property of bread-fruit trees 
and coral reefs, that I shall never have a coach of my own—I mean 
a proper coach, with well-groomed horses, squabs, and cushions, and 
rugs, and all that kind of thing, a coachman in top-boots, and my 
coat-of-arms (I can buy one for thirty shillings, or invent one for 
myself, which is cheaper). I did, it is true, once own a half share 
in a carriage-and-pair during the last Austro-Italian campaign in the 
Tyrol. It was a peculiar carriage. I never knew it to have been 
washed, and. one of the wheels was always coming off. Our equipage 
came to grief very soon. One of the horses, I think, was shot, and 
the other fell lame. The coachman—a gentleman from Bergamo, 
who had been in the image-carrying and afterwards in the macaroni- 
making trade—ran away with the harness, and with a dressing-bag 
of mine to boot; and I think one day that I was taken into custody 
by the carabinieri on suspicion of having stolen my own carriage. 
We sold it at last for about a fifth of what we had given for it; and 
if somebody hadn’t bought it, I should have been inclined to tilt the 
ramshackle old thing over a precipice, for it had brought us nothing 
but discomfiture and woe. And once in England I was very nearly 
buying a real four-in-hand drag—not so very much dilapidated either 
—at Aldridge’s, one Saturday, for the surprisingly low sum of four- 
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teen pounds; but I happened to have only fifteen pounds two shil- 
lings and sixpence in the world at that moment, so I wisely thought 
better of the matter, and resisted an impulse which, for the moment, 
was well-nigh uncontrollable. I should have liked to own a real 
four-in-hand, for the look of the thing; nay, perhaps it might have 
done me indirectly a great deal of good, and I should have begun to 
work with unflagging industry in order to raise the funds for the 
purchase of a team of ‘ spanking tits.” Why should they be called 
‘ tits,’ and why should they ‘ spank’ ? 

No, I shall not ride in my own carriage, I ween, on this side the 
day when Mr. Shillibeer’s black coach, or its equivalent in the pau- 
per’s shell, borne by two gentlemen from the workhouse, calls for 
me. I prefer riding in a hansom to buying a brougham; yet I have 
still a strange hankering for Great Mahogany-street, for peering into 
its large carriage-builders’ shops, and comparing the fashion and em- 
bellishments of the equipages with those in Gamboge-acre. I like 
the smell of the varnish ; I admire the glowing blazonry of the herald- 
painting: the fringe and hammercloth-makers’ shops; the windows 
of those who plate harness and make carriage-lamps; nay, the col- 
oured diagrams put forth by the carriage-draughtsmen, have all an 
indefinable charm for me. I am fond of speculating on the numerous 
bell-handles which bristle on the door-jambs of the Great Mahogany- 
street houses, and speculating on the kind of artisans—all connected, 
I make sure, with the coach-building trade—who have their habit- 
ations above. There is no harm, I suppose, in thus lingering over 
the contemplation of luxuries which you can never hope to possess. 
There need not be a greedy envy in so looking at them. One can 
look without longing ; and perchance not all the children who stare 
in at the pastrycooks and pudding shops are hungry, any more than 
all the ladies who peep into the bonnet-shops in Regent-street are 
burning to have new head-gear bought for them. If we look at the 
sky or the sun admiringly, we are not such fools as to imagine that 
they can, under any circumstances, be ours. And were we to attain 
the unattainable, possession perhaps would not give us felicity. I 
have known several very miserable people who had very splendid car- 
riages of their own. 





MY UNCLE IN MANCHESTER 


BY FREDERICK TALBOT, AUTHOR OF ‘THE WINNING HAZARD,’ ETC. 


In the Belgravia Annual for 1872, I told the reader of my first 
unfortunate start in life, and what a mess I made of my first com- 
mission. You don’t remember me? Aaeth is my name, pro- 
nounced Yacht, if you please. If you don’t care to look back to that 
story, you need only take for granted that my outset was unfortu- 
nate, and resulted in my being thrown once more upon the world. 
But something becomes of people, under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances even; necessarily, also, something eventually became 
of me. A family council was held to consider what should be done 
with me. It was attended by all my uncles and aunts except one, 
that one being uncle John, who lived in Manchester ; and of course 
it was unanimously agreed, that he, the absent one, was the very 
and only man who was able to do anything for me. He had written 
a letter, indeed, saying that if his nephew was a smart active youth, 
who was willing to turn his hand to anything, and make himself 
generally useful, there was no harm in his knocking about in his 
warehouse, but that it was no use sending any kid-gloved young 
chaps up there. 

‘Arthur never does wear kid gloves,’ said my sister; ‘ always 
dogskins, don’t you, dear boy ?’ 

‘O, if that’s all,’ I said, ‘I'll wear white berlin, if it will please 
the old fellow. I don’t think that need stand in the way.’ 

The end of it was, that I went off to Manchester, by parlia- 
mentary train too, in an access of economy, which stopped at all the 
stations, and took the whole day on the journey. It wasn’t bad at 
all, the first part of the way. Plenty of smoking, and drinking out 
of square bottles, and chaff, among fat farmers and their wives, and 
nice plump young women, and jolly rustic sort of people. But when 
we came near Manchester, and to a place called Stockport, and 
trundled across a viaduct right over the top of all the tallest factory 
chimneys, and looked down into a great chasm filled with smoke,—in 
fact, if you can imagine the crater of Vesuvius lined with eight-storied 
buildings, and all the smoke from the subterranean fires coming out 
of long pipes stuck on the top of these buildings, you'll have a very 
good idea of Stockport, as seen from the railway bridge,—well, when 
we'd rolled over this viaduct, as I say, we seemed to have tapped 
quite a fresh barrel of humanity. Crowds of people trooped into 
the carriages—there had been a great dog race in the neighbourhood, 
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and I heard a good deal of the triumphs of one Fan, a bitch—who 
seemed of altogether a different race from the population I'd left 
behind. They were not, however, without characteristics homo- 
geneous to the rest of their countrymen. They swore a good deal, 
outraged decency in their language, were very much tipsy for the 
most part ; they seemed, too, to value dogs more for their powers of 
speed than other qualities ; but they differed specifically in their feet. 
They divided the hoof; wore clogs with two iron-bound ridges in lieu 
of soles, which ground your toes most cruelly if you had the mis- 
fortune to get in the way of them. I don’t know that they were 
much rougher than south-country roughs; but they had far more 
verve and vigour and originality about them, and seemed to form 
more the staple of the population. 

My heart sank a good deal as we fairly got under the pall of 
smoke that hovered over the whole country, and I felt as if I were 
leaving hope and daylight behind me; but when we’d fairly landed 
in Manchester, I didn’t find things so bad. I'd been put up to a 
few wrinkles about Manchester by young Snugbotham, who ground 
with me for the army, and I knew from him that the Queen’s Hotel 
was the best place to go to, and very comfortable I was there. 

I had thought that perhaps uncle John would have sent to 
meet me at the station. I knew he kept a carriage, and I looked 
out all along the curb of the arrival platform to see if I could make 
out a carriage with the Aaeth crest; but there were no carriages 
waiting for the parliamentary train, so I took a cab and drove off to 
the Queen’s. 

Next morning I went to look for uncle John. I found myself, 
first of all, in a place they called Piccadilly, but how unlike the real 
thing! On my left was an open space with some insignificant- 
looking statues on it, and some basins with iron pipes round them 
that might have squirted water once. Flanking this open space 
was a neat barracky-looking building: that was the ‘infirmary’ or 
hospital, and from this infirmary, as a sort of nexus, several streets 
branched off. Big omnibuses, with horses three abreast, came 
leisurely along, crowded outside and in exclusively with males, all 
on business bent. Right before me was Market-street—a grimy 
shoppy street—and at the corner, where Market-street debouched 
upon the open space, was an inn—the Mosely Arms, I think— 
where many of the buses pulled up. This Mosely Arms to my 
right-divining soul gave the idea that Mosely-street—which was 
the street I was told to ask for—could not be far off, and I found 
that. I was correct. It was one of the streets which diverged from 
the infirmary. It was a long irregular street of warehouses, old 
and new, tall and short, blocked up one end by a ‘classic’ church, 
and I reached this church without seeing my uncle’s name on any 
of the doors. I remembered then that I had a letter in my pocket 
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which contained his address. Just think what my feelings were 
when I found the place and saw over the door a large signboard — 
‘Death & Co.—Fustians.’ 

Some of our family indeed have assumed the D’, and it was not 
impossible that uncle John might have been among these, and that 
the apostrophe had been rubbed out; but no, the thing was too 
plain, in large gilt capital Roman letters — Datu. 

This may seem a small thing; but when you’ve been in the 
habit of priding yourself on your name, that your forefathers have 
borne for centuries, to see it brought down to the common level of 
Death is too annoying. They’d call me Death, too, if I didn’t stand 
out against it; and I’d always been so particular about the way the 
name was spelt and pronounced. This must be seen to at once. As 
I stood looking up at the signboard, I found that somebody else was 
watching me from the steps of the warehouse ; somebody who had 
descended from an old-fashioned four-wheeled chaise, drawn by @ 
rat-tailed old screw—an old man, with a cold pinched-up face, who 
wore a short mackintosh coat, of the ancient strong-smelling sort, 
black trousers rather short for him, and brown gaiters over his shoes. 

‘ Servant, sir!’ he said politely, as I made to address him. 

‘Is Mr. John Aaeth’ (pronounced Yacht, as I said before) ‘here ?’ 

‘John Death? Ay,ay. John Death, at yourservice. What’s 
your business ?’ 

‘ Ah, uncle,’ I said, ‘I’m your nephew Arthur. How d’ye do?’ 

The old gentleman took a yellow bandanna from his pocket, and 
trumpeted loudly into it. 

‘Ugh!’ he said. ‘ What do you want ?’ 

‘ Well, I—I—understood you expected me.’ 

‘Ah,’ he grunted, after a while, ‘I did expect a lad for the 
warehouse, son of brother Ned. Great fool Ned, full of his fineries 
and fancies; what came of ’em, eh? Why, nobbut you, I expect, 
and chaps like you. Ugh! Well, come in.’ 

This wasn’t promising, but I had heard that he was something 
of an original and must be humoured, so I followed him quietly into 
the warehouse. He dealt in fustians, you'll remember. Fusty uns 
they were. The smell? Well, the smell was like—what was it like? 
—say the essence of skilled labourer, on a hot day after a shower. 

The counting-house was a dark little place boxed off from a great 
long room full of these fustians. There were in it two tall stools 
and a cane-bottomed chair. On the desk were three or four big 
books with laced patterns on their backs. 

‘ Well,’ he said, after a while, and after he’d looked me over 
onee or twice, and scratched his head after each inspection—‘ well, 
where are ye lodging now ?” 

‘O, I haven’t got lodgings yet. I stopped at the Queen’s last 


night. 
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The old fellow looked me over in silence once more, and then 
he really seemed to have got a funny idea. He ehuckled, in a 
choky way, put his head out of the counting-house—‘ Joash !’ he 
cadled—‘ Joash !’ 

A broad red-faced man, with tremendous brawny arms, in his 
shirt sleeves, wearing a bright figured satin waistcoat, appeared. 

‘Joash,’ said my uncle, ‘this is new lad for warehouse. He’s 
stopping at the Queen’s!’ 

Both Joash and he seemed to find the idea very funny. I 
couldn’t see the joke, but I tried to humour him a bit, and joined 
the laugh. 

My uncle turned serious all of a sudden. ‘Joash,’ he said, 
‘lad’s no good to us.’ 

‘Eh, I dunno, maister,’ said Joash cheerfully. ‘Lad’s reet 
enough ; he’s your nevvew, maister, and he’s loike to hold his head 
up high. Eh, he’d make a fine traveller, maister, if he knew aught 
about guds.’ 

‘Guds !’ cried uncle—he meant goods, fustians, &c.—‘ he knows 
naught !’ 

*O, come,’ said I, ‘I do know a bit about travelling; I did 
travel once, on commission.’ 

‘ And what sort of a job did you make of it ?’ 

I told ’em the story, whereat Joash exploded, and retired to hide 
his emotions behind a heap of fustians. My uncle looked grim- 
mer than ever, but still there was a twinkle in his eye that almost. 
belied his gravity. 

‘ Well,’ he said at last, ‘I mun see if Joash can make aught of 
thee. Here, Joash,’ he cried, ‘take the lad and set him to work. 
I shall put thee in the wage book for thrutty shilling a week. But 
thou’lt never earn it. And look here, lad,’ he said: ‘none of thy 
joaks here; we’re all for business here. I’ve heard of thee before, 
my lad, and first time I catches thee at any of thy wild pranks, 
away thou goest back to thy friends again—dost hear ?’ 

‘If ever I so much as wink, except out of business hours, you 
may boil me!’ I cried. And I meant it; I really meant to go into 
fustians with all the vigour of my intellect. I meant to master the 
business, and put myself into the way of taking my uncle’s place. 

But the worst of it was, there was nothing to do. ‘It were 
very slack,’ Joash said, ‘just now, being nearly Christmas time and 
no orders coming in.’ Uncle contrived to make himself busy, trotting 
about, going on ’Change and to the Portico—a place where lots of 
old fogies congregate to read the papers and gossip—blessed old 
Athenians !—but in the warehouse we had literally nothing to do 
from morning till night. And of course, under these circumstances, 
Satan crept in. I was bound to do something, and so I got into 
mischief. Our amusements, however, were innovent enough. Mak- 
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ing egg-flip, heating it over the gas-jet on the top floor, was a great 
resource. I had a specialty for making good flip, and Joash was 
passionately fond of it. Then we played whist, and I initiated my 
companions into the latest scientific manceuvres of that noble game; 
for I was then an excellent player. Iwas a skilful caricaturist too, 
and drew poor Joash so beautifully to the life, that the poor old 
fellow was quite cut up. 

‘Nay,’ he said, ‘if I’m ugly as yon, it’s quite time I were put 
under ground.’ 

He secreted the sketch after a while, but kept it carefully, never- 
theless, and I have more than once caught him looking at it in 
quiet corners, shaking his head, and singing the song of Simeon 
over it. 

In the course of our experiments in the heating properties of 
gas, I made a remarkable discovery. I found out that by applying 
the mouth—somebody else’s mouth is preferable—to the orifice of a 
gas-burner, and blowing down it vigorously, in a few seconds you 
extinguish all the lights that may be supplied with gas from that 
particular set of pipes. This was an endless source of amusement. 
Imagine that it is Saturday morning, a heavy fog abroad, dark as 
pitch outside, inside the gas burning foggily. Uncle is in the 
counting-house, reading the Manchester Courier by gaslight. Joash 
is downstairs in the same floor, banging about fustians from one 
pile to another, by way of looking as if he’d something to do. Pre- 
sently the lights go out one after the other, and the whole building 
is left in Cimmerian darkness. 

‘Joash! Joash!’ my uncle would shout, struggling out of his 
office. ‘Joash! there’s that domned gas again. Run, Joash, and 
turn out all the taps.’ Poor Joash would come puffing and blowing 
upstairs, turning out all the taps as he came, anathematising the 
gas company at every step. After that the gas-men would be sent 
for, and would poke about the pipes and meter for hours, but never 
found anything wrong. 

‘It’s t’wetter got into pipes,’ Joash would say. And once or 
twice they had up the pavement of Mosely-street, and traffic sus- 
pended for hours, but they could never find the source of the evil. 

Uncle had a traveller who was generally out on his rounds, but 
was now at home for Christmas. He was an ill-conditioned fellow, 
a great. swell in his way, and always wore a wonderfully shiny hat. 
He had a grudge against me, fearing, I suppose, lest I should cut 
him out of my uncle’s good graces, for he had some idea of getting 
a partnership by and by, and was always fawning on uncle John. 
He would come sneaking about, joining our little diversions, and 
sharing our flip, without sharing the score; and then, as I heard 
afterwards, he’d go and tell my uncle that I was debauching the other 
hands, and teaching them to drink and gamble. I couldn’t think 
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at the time why my uncle looked so surly, but I didn’t seem to 
grow in his good graces. 

This traveller, whose name was Slocomb, was spiteful enough in 
other ways too. One day I had left my hat on a pile of fustians, 
and my friend the traveller, who had picked up a customer in the 
town, and was showing him some goods, thought proper to drop a 
heavy piece right on the top of my unfortunate tile, crushing it quite 
flat. He pretended that it was an accident, but behind my back he 
gloated over the deed, and laughed loudly to his pals; and I deter- 
mined to pay him off. It was a serious trouble to me, that smashed 
hat; for I couldn’t afford a new one, and was fast verging to the 
seedy in other respects as well. 

‘Now for revenge! Night was coming on; my uncle was out, as 
I thought ; Slocomb was on the basement-floor writing, and Joash 
was sweeping out the rooms. He used a composition of sawdust 
and water, something like very thick oatmeal porridge, and sprinkled 
the floors with this before he went over them with his brush. Now 
there was a hoist from the basement of the warehouse to the top 
story, a wooden pipe, as it were, about four feet square, with open- 
ings on each floor; a rope and cage ran up and down it. This 
wooden pipe also was used as a means of verbal communication 
from one floor to another, as by shouting down it you could make 
anybody hear from the bottom to the top of the warehouse, and vice 
versd. I had made one of the young hands, a lad whom Slocomb 
tyrannised over, my accomplice, and he commenced operations by 
shouting down the hoist : 

‘Hi! Slocomb!’ 

‘Well!’ said somebody, coming and putting his head into the 
hoist. 

‘ Here’s a letter for you; a young woman left it ; catch !’ 

Slocomb I knew would be eager enough ; for he was always en- 
gaged in some dirty intrigue, and made this lad fetch and carry for 
him, and indeed he stepped at once into the inside of the pipe to 
catch the letter. 

I was ready on the first-floor with an immense box full of the 
sawdust-and-water composition, which Joash had swept up from the 
floors, with all the dirt and mud of the day mixed up in it, and I 
had arranged it so as to tip over at a touch. Down it went like an 
avalanche. There was a sound of crashing and smashing, a cry of 
rage and astonishment. I ran downstairs as hard as I could go, to 
gloat over my victim and proclaim my deed ; for I really wanted a 
row with the fellow. His discomfiture was complete. He lay there 
in a pool of sawdust and water, his hat smashed over his face, his 
head and shoulders covered with the composition, whilst streams of 
water trickled all about him. ‘One for me, old fellow!’ I cried, 
and seized him by the legs to draw him out. Horror of horrors! my 
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hands came in contact with my uncle’s gaiters! He it was who, 
having heard that Slocomb was carrying on an irregular corre- 
spondence by means of his apprentice, had been watching for proof, 
and had stepped into the hoist to intercept the letter. This I heard 
afterwards, for at the time, when I saw from under the battered hat 
protrude the indignant outraged countenance of my unele, I fled. 


Rub-a-dub-a-dub-dub! A great crash of drums and squeaking of 
the ear-piercing fifes. I ran to the door. A recruiting party was 
passing down the street, amid a crowd of loafers. Away I went 
without looking back, and next morning I was attested as a recruit 
in the 66th Light Dragoons. 











NEW COMEDY AND OLD 





TE true father of the ‘ sensation’ drama was not Mr. Dion Bou- 
cicault, but one Mr. Vincent Crummles, who, it will be recollected, 
proposed that a play should be written specially to introduce some 
favourite properties which he had by him. This notion of a real 
pump and washing-tubs being thus distinguished, was considered a 
happy satire on the shifts and devices of country managers, but no 
one dreamed that it was to symbolise a very degenerate period of 
the English drama. The pump and tubs were laughed at, but 
playgoers gazed with awe and admiration as the real hansom 
trundled across the stage, and as the firemen came rushing in with 
their borrowed engines to extinguish the devouring flames of sul- 
phur: the steamboats, railway carriages in motion, and even ‘ Cap- 
tain Manby’s wreck apparatus for saving life,’ were all only piracies of 
the worthy country manager’s idea. The notion, however, was not 
destined to exercise much influence. By and by the sated public 
began to receive the newest prodigies with only a languid stare ; and 
finally managers with consternation, some perhaps with relief, made 
the discovery that the ruinous competition of wood and canvas with 
the prosaic objects of out-door life had ended in the suppression of 
all dramatic interest. The play had become a sort of show or dio- 
rama, only without the interest of the diorama, which exhibits to us 
objects that we have never seen; whereas the sensation play gives 
us what we can see in the street every day. The reign of the 
‘tubs and pump’ development lasted a surprisingly short time, 
some five or six years; and we look back with something like 
shame to the childish enthusiasm, the grave criticism, with which 
were welcomed those cheap and meagre triumphs of the carpenter’s 
and painter’s skill. It is not so much the well-abused burlesque 
as this poor apotheosis of wood and canvas that has hopelessly vul- 
garised the stage. 

The managers, finding that they could no longer charm with this 
familiar, whose powers their ‘patrons despised, cast about in a sort 
of desperation for some other spell with which to conjure. They 
noticed that a little theatre in Tottenham-court-road had long been 
attended by overflowing audiences, and enjoyed the highest prestige 
with all classes, that its actors and pieces were welcomed with an 
intelligent and highly favourable criticism. Farther, they observed 
that these results were secured with a slender staff, and an outlay 
comparatively as slender. They instantly came to the conclusion 


that comedy of the pattern thus favoured was the profitable taste 
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that must now be catered for. A curious reaction followed; no lan- 
guage was strong enough to reprobate the fashion that had been 
just dismissed, and the prodigies of mechanical skill which had 
recently evoked the tumultuous applause of thousands were con- 
trasted with the pure and intellectual entertainment derived from 
the spectacle of a pair of lovers in a garden, and the piquancy of 
epigrammatic dialogue. At every leading theatre this line was 
diligently followed. New authors sprang up, faithfully. copying 
the method and devices of the successful writer, who was gravely 
complimented in the critiques as the ‘founder of modern comedy.’ 
Instead of such materialistic, down-right titles as the Streets of 
London, After Dark, Behind the Scenes, and the like, the hoard- 
ings now exhibited such delicate conceits as the Two Roses, Apple 
Blossoms, Caste, School ; whole rooms on the stage were richly fur- 
nished by eminent upholsterers, whose names were actually given in 
the bills, while leading tailors and West-end milliners of reputation 
supplied suits of the best cut and materials. Actors observed the 
manners and deportment of men of fashion, studied the bearing of 
‘ swells’ at the Park and other places; while the supposed etiquette 
of genteel society was emphasised at theatrical evening parties and 
silvan picnics. The public received this new histrionic change with 
favour, complacently accepting compliments on its refined and intel- 
lectual taste ; while the critics reproached those who scarcely con- 
sidered the present fashion a reform with their ridiculous jeremiads 
over the decay of the stage. The late Mr. Robertson, Mr. Albery, 
Mr. Byron, and Mr. Gilbert have been the favoured and most suc- 
cessful ministers to this new taste. 

Yet, at the present moment, strange to say, there are precisely 
the same symptoms of failure visible as were noticed when the plays 
of sensation had begun to lose their hold on the town. New come- 
dies and ‘ comedy dramas’ are announced and produced, only to fail 
outright, or to enjoy the sort of success which a manager owes it to 
his self-respect to secure—a decent ‘run’ purchased at a heavy 
sacrifice. The favourite authors are found wanting. A few more 
fiascos, and the ‘ Robertsonian comedy’ will be abandoned. Even in 
the lifetime of that clever writer his hold on the public was found to 
be weakening ; and, indeed, it was fairly admitted by his admirers 
that one of his attractions was owing to excellent management, and to 
the finished acting of a well-trained company. This short season of 
success terminated, managers are now beginning to find that the 
melodrama, somewhat elevated and refined, will be their next card 
to play; while the skilful Mr. Boucicault is about to develop the 
old-pattern burlesque into the gaudy spectacles of the Gaieté, 
and is about to dazzle us with gorgeous and refined extrava- 
ganzas. Thus we seem destined to travel round a yicious circle 
of reaction, much as our French neighbours do in respect of their 
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governments. The reign of material objects on the stage produces 
a reaction in favour of words and conceits. These husks, causing dis- 
gust, produce a reaction in favour of pure story. This again causes 
a return to the old principle of spectacular delight. There are 
symptoms, however, of encouragement for yet another department 
—that of pure character; and the genuine and hearty favour with 
which the French dramas, and some of our own old comedies, have 
been welcomed, show that the public may by and by make a naive 
discovery that, after all, plays written upon the old recognised dra- 
matic principle—necessary in the composition of a true play— 
may furnish the highest entertainment. 

It will be asked, then, what is the cause of this failure of the 
Robertsonian drama, which is refined, intellectual, and, as we are 
told, a ‘ mirrored reflection’ of our own daily life? The cause is 
simply the same as that of the failure of the class of drama that pre- 
ceded it—-misapprehension of what should be the character of a 
play. Strange as it may seem, both failed from an excess of what 
has been called realism. That definition of Hamlet’s, ‘holding the 
mirror up to nature,’ has led astray both the realists and idealists of 
the stage ; while the writers who write comedies for the sake of in- 
troducing evening parties, picnics, the manners of ‘ swells’ and heavy 
dragoons, &c., might be surprised to learn that they are following 
the same vicious principles as those who drag cabs and fire-engines 
across the stage. Both are ‘shows,’ and both aim at something 
that is outside true dramatic art. They mimic still life in both 
instances. The Robertsonian-comedy writers copy the manner, 
fashion of speech, catch-words, deportment of particular types of the 
day, as well as the conventional scenes—croquet, tea-parties, walk- 
ing in the garden, picnics; but this belongs, like the cabs and con- 
flagrations, to the department of exhibition. Character and story 
(more character than story, for character itself supplies story), these 
are the true elements of what is dramatic, and these absent, all the 
most laboriously-copied pictures of dress, manners, and bearing 
will avail nothing for the interest of a true play. It may be worth 
summarising in this place a few points that may explain, what few 
persons probably reflect on, the absorbing interest felt at a grand 
stage play. This must be traced originally to the interest felt in 
human character in daily life, which, when natural and free in 
its action, has always a never-flagging interest for the average 
looker-on. Its movements have a freshness and piquancy that be- 
come a perpetual surprise. Where there is anything forced or affected 
this attraction passes away, the movements lose their spontaneous- 
ness, we seem to know beforehand what will take place. Character, 
in short, is inexhaustible in its interest, for according to the circum- 
stances and new combinations presented to it, it exhibits itself in 
new and unexpected attitudes. On the other hand, peculiarities of 
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manner and speech, the conventional forms of dress and society, 
are wholly uninteresting. This might be illustrated from another art. 
Music, which is popular from some trick of novel phrase or colour, 
and which has only its dress or manner to recommend it, disappears 
when the dress or manner has gone out of fashion; but music of 
character, like that of Beethoven or Mozart, endures, in spite of its 
old-fashioned dress and. phrases. Again, granting the general in- 
terest to be found in character, there are certain opportunities and 
occasions which favour the development of character. We might be 
months in association with a particular character before the fitting 
occasion might arise which should call it forth. Hence, as in all 
other arts, there must be a certain abstraction and eclecticism, if we 
would exhibit character at its best; and the writer who would trans- 
fer character to the stage must, from study or instinct, have dis- 
covered first under what conditions and collisions character is best 
developed ; and secondly, how to bring together within the span of 
a play the most effective of these phenomena. All this, it will be seen, 
is independent of dress, personal manner, catch-words, tea-parties, 
picnics, so-called ‘epigrams,’ and pretty conceits, which make the 
stock-in-trade of the new comedy of our day. 

That this mere insisting on the customs and manners of daily 
life is false dramatic art will be seen from another reflection. Such 
‘notes’ convey nothing distinct; and in real life, a person who 
wished to form his judgment on such marks and tokens would have 
nothing to guide him in these meagre data. The study or repro- 
duction of mere materials is always wholly unprofitable. A photo- 
graph, though the exactest copy of the human face, is outside art; 
an artist of genius comes, and his painting is a triumph of art. He 
proceeds on exactly the same principle as the true dramatist,—not 
copying form, flesh, and colour with servility, but performing the in- 
tellectual operation of studying expression and character; and after 
observing and comparing various manifestations of expression, he 
abstracts from these a sort of general type, which is the secret of 
what is called ‘a fine likeness,’ and is the spell with which Titian 
and Moroni worked. Modern portrait-painters have neither genius 
nor time for so complex an operation, and the results produced are 
quite analogous to those of our vaunted modern comedy. 

It is imagined that situations should be tame and tranquil, as. 
reflecting the average current of daily life. On the contrary, a 
drama should present some episode which, though rare, is not ex- 
ceptional. The really powerful and interesting crises of life are 
either fortuitous, or arrive with an irresistible force as if directed by 
the old ‘ Anangke’ or Fate of the Greek tragedy. They cannot be 
arranged to order. Hence the lives of the average community pass 
by without this excitement, or at least without perceiving the full 
power and meaning of such situations. Romances and plays are 
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required te supply this want ; and the genius of the romance-writer 
and playwright is shown in the jndicious selection and treatment of 
this ‘ extract,’ as it were, of life, which shall be remarkable and in- 
teresting, and yet seem to be within the experience of those who 
read and listen. 

Tried by this test, our fashionable modern comedy completely 
fails. It is simply a nice copy of outside peculiarities, with no pretence 
of studying or exhibiting character. Great attention is bestowed on 
what is called ‘the epigrammatic dialogue,’ and on what have been 
styled ‘ idyllic scenes.’ The epigrams are due to a sad lack of pro- 
priety, for they have no relation to the speaker or the situation ; it 
is in truth the author speaking in his own person. The late Mr. 
Robertson introduced this pernicious fashion, loading his scenes 
with forced and flippant repartees, conceits which provoked a ready 
laugh, and thus tempted him and his successors into more extrava- 
gant flights. The framework of the best of his pieces was taken 
from the French and German, and a natural admiration for the 
neatness and wit of French dialogue led to imitation. But he for- 
got that the wit of French dialogue is engendered directly by the 
situation ; with the English writers the situation would be cheer- 
fully sacrificed to the wit. This foreign element lent an unnatural 
air to the scenes ; which, after the public had begun to tire, made 
the whole appear false and unnatural. A formula of love-making 
was introduced, which it was the fashion to call ‘idyllic ;’ long in- 
terviews between enamoured pairs in gardens, conducted in a languid 
and hopeless strain, and which did not represent the English manly 
and straightforward way of arranging such matters. A gold-fish 
pond would be introduced, which would supply epigrams and con- 
ceits, the lovers laboriously expounding piscatorial metaphors in 
reference to their situation. Elaborate allusions to the moon, to 
flowers, sun-dials, birds, and such pastoral elements, are used to 
work out the progress of their passion. But the gravest dramatic 
shortcomings are revealed in the treatment of a situation, when 
anything like one does occur, or when a trait of character ought to 
reveal itself. As in Caste, when the Marquise is called on to ex- 
hibit her extravagant family pride to the audience, the device is 
adopted of making her read a whole page of Froissart’s Chronicle 
aloud, to the weariness of the audience. When the marriage of her 
son with a low-born girl is revealed to her, she sits calmly with 
her eye-glass up, asking, as each disreputable member presents him- 
self, ‘Who is that?’ and ‘ Who is that, pray?’ This shows not 
merely a feebleness of grasp, but an unconsciousness of opportunity 
and ignorance of the dramatist’s craft. It might be urged that this 
tranquil mode of treatment is but a faithful reflection of the impas- 
sive habit of the day. But such phases are improper for dramatic 
treatment, which, as we have seen, should, like a good painter, select 
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only what may be called the representative elements of nature, not 
the dull average economy of ordinary life. 

It is easy, however, to point out shortcomings, and it may seem 
ungracious to condemn what was certainly a movement in the direc- 
tion of wholesome reform, if not reform itself. It will be assumed, 
perhaps, that the next suggestion for improvement will be the ex- 
humation of the ‘ fine old comedies,’ with all their old-fashioned 
modes and peculiarities. This dreary and scholastic remedy is 
hardly to be recommended. The truth is, the public is entitled to 
work coming from the hands of its own generation ; and the real 
value of these ‘ fine old comedies’ is to be found in their being use- 
ful classical models. A diligent study of these would discover prin- 
ciples by which character, humour, and situation should be placed 
before an audience, and in this view is their occasional revival to 
be encouraged. The visible enjoyment of the audience at the perform- 
ance of pieces like the Heir at Law, or of Mr. Boucicault’s London 
Assurance, the heartiness of the laughter, the ‘gusto’ and relish 
with which the humour of a situation is welcomed, contrasts cu- 
riously with the forced titter that greets the thin verbal quips 
sprinkled over our modern pieces. This alone might warn our 
writers that they had not struck the wells of dramatic enjoyment. 
Two more opposite systems could not be well imagined than those 
upor which the professors of these schools have worked. The best 
of the old comedies were constructed upon these principles : a bold 
broad plot was chosen, which required five acts for its development, 
an extent which had positive advantages, giving opportunity for 
slow and essential development, and allowing the audience oppor- 
tunity for a familiarity with the characters, which cannot be acquired 
within three acts. A number of characters were chosen from dif- 
ferent stations in life, some humorous, many eccentric, and all 
exaggerated ; for considering that the very act of appearance on 
the stage, in the glare of footlights, and in presence of a crowd, 
is in itself an exaggeration, the points of character must be mag- 
nified to be in keeping. The connection of these characters with 
the story is always intimate—the character itself and its work- 
éngs producing the various changes in the action; the same’ 
principle being carried out in the smaller points, ‘good things,’ 
&c., of the dialogue. In a modern comedy these are ‘ stuck 
over’ the dialogue, as a bad milliner would sew on ‘bows’ and 
furbelows over a dress: they are neutral in colour, and do not be- 
long to one character more than another; whereas in the old 
comedy they arise out of the progressive situations of the dialogue, 
and are precisely what would have come from a person in such 
a situation. As an illustration of this connection between cha- 
racter and story, Poole’s humorous piece of Paul Pry suggests 
itself; which, though farcical and extravagant to a degree, owes its 
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vitality to this genuine principle—the prying inquisitive character of 
the hero produces the incidents; while they, in their turn, develop 
his character. In our modern comedies the eccentric characters are 
all detached ; they walk in a parallel line to the story. These old 
characters too seem to have been drawn with overflowing spirits 
and exuberance, and with a never-flagging variety. They are also 
perfectly consistent with themselves; and we always feel a secret 
conviction that, granting a certain probability to the original con- 
ception, all they say and do follows naturally. It would be curious 
to compare the character of a yeomanry doctor, if given in a modern 
piece, with that of Ollapod represented by Mr. Clarke after a rather 
extravagant fashion. In the former, he would probably be one of a 
group of visitors at a country house; would take his share in the 
polite conversation, and introduce the eccentric peculiarity which 
distinguishes him, and which would probably be some. medical recol- 
lection, which, repeated without variation, would constitute the ‘fun’ 
of the part. For this is the chief shape of modern humour—a catch- 
word or expression, always repeated, a propos or mal a propos. Now 
Dr. Ollapod has of course the well-known catch-word, ‘I owe 
you one!’ but this is merely a note of character. In other direc- 
tions this odd nature breaks out with endless variety and luxuriance ; 
all his illustrations, stories, and behaviour express the one idea— 
that of an apothecary ‘ inoculated with military ardour.’ And what 
shows true art, his humour is leavened with a certain meanness, 
which proves a true knowledge of human nature. When Frederick 
Bramble insults him to his face, a modern play-writer would cer- 
tainly have seen an opening for producing a laugh by exhibiting him 
in a deprecating and humiliating attitude, making apologies, &c. 
Colman makes him bluster and threaten, vaunting his medical posi- 
tion and rights in an illogical fury that is most natural and yet 
grotesque. The scene with Miss McTab is excellent comedy ; 
and above all, he takes an important share in the story, which, 
in its turn, brings out his peculiarities. The whole play, in its legi- 
timate five-act shape—not when compressed as it was lately to 
show off a particular actor—is full of spirit and vigour. Nearly 
every character is distinct and bold; and yet the whole has a more 
natural air than the pieces of the ‘ tea-cup and saucer’ school, which 
are supposed to reflect our daily life. This story of the Poor Gen- 
tleman might, without much stretch of fancy, be supposed to have 
taken place in some highly rustic district ; and though the oddities 
are exaggerated, it must be remembered that it is presented to us 
under the most unfavourable conditions. With the highly-trained 
and capable actors of the old school, an air of ease and nature was 
imparted which smoothed away all that was improbable. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 





A PILGRIMAGE TO THE SANCTUARIES OF ST. FRANCIS 


I. 


Tux moon hung her bright lamp high over the city of Il Serafico, 
as we wended our way thither from the railway station. A silvery 
haze enveloped the landscape in a mysterious veil. All nature was 
hushed; the only signs of life abroad were the glinting fire-flies that 
flashed their brilliancy athwart the feathery fields of maize. 

Suddenly we heard the low murmur of many voices; a bar of light 
lay across our road. It proceeded from the open door of a little 
way-side chapel, which was crowded to the very threshold with the 
poor contadini, who, after a hard day’s field-work, were resting them- 
selves by saying the rosary of the month of Mary at the Spedaliccio. 

When St. Francis was carried in a dying state from Assisi to his 
favourite Santa Maria degli Angeli, it was at this leper- hospital, 
where he had often tended the wretched inmates, that he told his 
bearers to halt and turn his face towards his beloved birthplace. 
There, raising his hands, he prayed aloud for God to bless Assisi; 
for that hence would issue many champions of the holy faith. On 
the front of the little chapel is still to be seen a fresco, representing 
the saint with uplifted hands in the act of blessing. Looking now 
in the same direction, we see the fortress-crowned hill and city, 
probably with much the same distant aspect as in his day, except 
that there were fewer campaniles then, and the glorious Sacro 
Convento was not yet conceived: Now it is the one object that 
attracts the eye, and thrills the soul with pious memories of the 
millions of pilgrims whose hearts bowed down with holy joy at the 
sight of those serried arches that buttress round a mausoleum worthy 
of one of the greatest reformers the world ever saw. Yet, after 
studying the life of the saint, one cannot help feeling that this se- 
pulchre was not the one St. Francis would have chosen for himself. 
By some histriographers we are told that, out of humility, the saint 
desired to be buried near the spot, because the jutting hill was called 
the ‘ Devil’s Neck,’ and was the place where malefactors were exe- 
cuted; others say the edifice was erected here because, when Pope 
Gregory IX. gave orders for a splendid church to be built in honour 
of the holy saint, this was the most eligible site that could be found 
near the city. 

The vast structure looks most imposing from the country; the 
great church seems enshrined amid the mass of conventual buildings, 
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and. the lofty bell-tower lifts its beacon head proudly over all. In an 
artistic sense, no church in the world can compete with San Fran- 
ceseo: its walls were covered over with pictured scenes from his life 
by the pioneers of painting; many are ruined by neglect and damp, 
but enough still remain to form a precious museum for the edifica- 
tion and instruction of modern artists. 

There are both interior and exterior stairs leading from the upper 
to the under church; the deelivity of the mountain, on which the 
buildings stand, being so abrupt as to admit of all three churches 
having entrances from the terraced hill. The middle church, though 
obscurely lighted, has an unspeakably beautiful aspect in the per- 
spective of its gloomy aisles; its great altar is jealously shut-in with 
high railing of antique iron tracery. It was beneath this altar that 
the remains of St. Francis were found in the year 1818. Incredible 
as it may appear, that though during his short career more than 
ten thousand disciples had entered his order, and that even during 
his life pilgrims came from afar to visit his hermitage, and that this 
church was built expressly in his honour and for his sepulchre, his 
remains having been removed there, in great pomp, about eighteen 
years after his death,—yet for more than six hundred years the 
exact spot of his burial-place was only conjectured. Many attempts 
had been made from time to time to discover it; some presuming it 
was under the altar of the upper church; still, the constant tradi- 
tion always pointed to that of the lower. 

In 1818 the last excavations were made, and carried on for 
twenty nights. They quarried through the foundations of solid ma- 
sonry, and at last came to a plain square massive stone coffin. 
Piercing a hole through the thick slab, they could perceive human 
remains, and concluded they had arrived at the object of their search. 
Above the lid, and soldered to it, was a heavy grating of iron. This 
was detached, and several savans, doctors, &e. were called upon to 
certify to the character of these remains. They judged them to be 
the bones of a man, but nothing was found to prove that these were 
the remains of the saint; but the circumstance of the situation co- 
inciding with the tradition, and the security with which the sarco- 
phagus was imbedded in the solid earth, led to that conclusion. 

Some old coins, much defaced, were found close to the body; also 
a few beads, which might be those of the rosary invented by his 
friend St. Dominic. 

The precious remains were carefully enshrined in a double casket, 
and when the present crypt was excavated, partly from the founda- 
tions of the upper churches and partly from the native rock, care 
was taken to leave the coffin untouched, and itself and the masonry 
in which it is imbedded visible. As soon as the crypt was finished, 
with solemn procession the relics were carried through Assisi, once 
more deposited in their resting-place, and therein secured with three 
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locks; the key of one being kept by the pope, of another by the 
general of the order, and of the third by the superior of the convent. 

The great convent, capable of giving roomy habitation to 1200 
monks, and on a pinch to perhaps as many more, now shelters only 
twelve of its former inmates; two or three more are allowed to dwell 
there by paying rent for their rooms—these are situated in an off 
wing of the buildings. So the great refectories, with corresponding 
kitchens close at hand, where, no doubt, many a savoury mess was 
concocted on festival-days, no longer resound to the clinking of plat- 
ters, or the sonorous voice of the frate lettore. 

Dismally echo our solitary footsteps along the endless corridors 
of the dormitories. We peep into some of the cells, and find them 
large airy rooms opening on balconies that command an extensive 
view of the Umbrian valleys, with town-speckled mountains in the 
distance. The refectories beneath us also open on a wide cloistered 
loggia that runs round nearly the whole building. There are three 
or four interior square cloisters besides—one, I fancy, that is rarely 
seen by strangers; and the most picturesque of all is, or was, the 
Campo Santo. But the quiet beauty of the verdant shade, if pos- 
sible, increases the painful impression made by seeing ricks of skulls 
and dead-men’s bones piled up against the walls ; some skeletons 
entire, others minus this part or that; others clothed with a leathery 
substance that once was ilesh and blood; scraps of shrouds, of hair, 


of ribbon, thrown pell-mell on the heap. Such disregard for the 
remains of the ‘ faithful departed,’ of those ‘ we have loved and lost,’ 
must produce the reverse of a salutary effect on humanity in general. 
Many are the saints and fireside martyrs who have never been canon- 
nised. We might at least so far respect their remains as to let them 
lie quietly in their graves. 


a 


An iron-shod alpenstock was the pilgrim’s staff that aided our 
weary limbs on the rugged road to the Carceri, or primitive hermit- 
age, where St. Francis was wont to retire to meditate in solitude. 

The way was long, the mountain steep—a real stony mountain ; 
not like those blooming Switzer hills, where plateaux of flower- 
decked meadows are terraced one above the other. Here were no 
‘ purling streams,’ no mossy bowers, no pines, no meadows: a 
barren mountain—fruitless, flowerless. 

The day was dark and sultry. The valley beneath, clothed with 
glossy mulberry, trailing vine, and silvery olive, steamed with a 
grayish mist. On turning a shoulder of the mountain, below us we 
saw the gorge of a mountain torrent. Its friendly sides gave shelter 
to a grove of trees still gladsome with the tender hues of spring. 
We pass through a doorless gateway, and after some hundred yards, 
in answer to our ring, the door of the hermitage is opened to us. 
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We enter a small paved court, and Fra Rocco welcomes us to 
the Carceri. To give a pen-and-ink picture of the establishment is 
impossible. It is just a few bricks and mortar fastened on the face 
of an almost perpendicular rock, to help out the original refuge of 
St. Francis in the natural rock itself. Before us is a very small 
dingy chapel hollowed in the rock. Over the altar is a miraculous 
image of our Saviour on the cross. The good frate told us that he 
himself had witnessed prodigies performed in its presence. A few 
steps below is another little chapel, where is preserved an extremely 
ancient picture of the Madonna and Child; the same that was 
cherished by St. Francis himself. Down again some steep and 
narrow steps cut in the rock we come to the oratory of the saint, 
and see the stone on which he slept. It is now protected by an 
iron rail, placed there by St. Bernardino of Sienna. Over the altar 
is the wooden crucifix St. Francis always carried on his person. 
Many wonderful legends are told of all these images, very touching 
and beautiful, but which, luckily for some, are not articles of faith. 

How appropriate is the name carcere, or prison! Few prisons, 
let us hope, are as damp, as dismal, as gloomy. Yet so natural and 
primitive are they, that, oblivious of the lapse of six hundred years, 
the mind easily pictures to itself ‘ Il Serafico’ rapt in ecstasy in this 
dim dungeon. 

Passing through a cleft of the rock, we stand on a ledge, and 
see before us the identical ilex-tree to whose warbling inmates St. 
Francis is said to have preached his famous sermon. A circuitous 
path leads to the other grottoes, where the disciples of ‘ Il Serafico,’ 
after discovering his retreat, insisted on sharing his solitude. These 
cells are fissures or ledges of rock ; such as that of St. Kevin and 
others nearer home. Our simple-minded guide makes us quite 
familiar with the stories of brothers Elia, Egidio, &c. 

In contrast to the burning mountain-side, the air here in this 
ravine is cool, almost chilly. Beautiful wild-flowers grow on the 
mossy banks. As I gathered some, Fra Rocco told me that when 
Monsignor Wiseman (pronounced Vissmann) visited the Carceri many 
years ago, the frate was surprised to see him take out his knife and 
dig up the flower-roots, and asked him why he did it. Monsignor 
Wiseman answered that he would plant the roots in pots, and carry 
them with him to England; for that the ground in which they had 
grown was terra santa. 

In truth a holy repose and sanctity dwells in this spot, imbued 
with hallowed memories. 

Many yards beneath us, in the very bed of the mountain torrent, 
was planted a garden of lettuce. We wondered at the imprudence 
of planting them where the first heavy shower of rain must neces- 
sarily carry them all away. 

‘O,’ said Fra Rocco, ‘ that is the most wonderful thing of all! 
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Above us you may perceive how the mountains converge together 
into a funnel-shape, so that, naturally, this torrent is the only out- 
let for all the water that falls from them. Well, the loud raging of 
this torrent used to disturb the meditations of St. Francesco and his 
followers so much, that he prayed to God to stop its flowing. From 
that hour to this no water ever runs in this channel except on the 
eve of some great demonstration of God’s anger. So sure is it, that 
we have orders to send word immediately to the holy father in 
Rome, who gets prayers offered up in all the churches. The last 
time it rushed down, carrying all before it, was in 1853; and be- 
fore that, in 1832. On one occasion it was the forerunner of the 
cholera which broke out in these provinces, to which numbers of the 
inhabitants fell victims. Close following the other occasion came a 
terrible earthquake that destroyed many churches and buildings, 
though few lives were lost.’ 

‘ But, mio padre, where does all the rain that falls on these 
mountains escape to ?’ 

. With a shrug of the shoulders: ‘Hh! chi lo sa? It goes into 

the ground, and there’s an end to it.’ 

After a refreshing drink from the holy well, much pleased with 
our visit to the prisons, we took leave of our amiable guide, who 
seemed the happiest of the happy in his solitary den. 


III. 


How long after the death of St. Francis his followers adhered 
literally to his precept and practice of holy poverty, it is hard to say; 
but, to have an idea of what that poverty was, carried out aw pied 
de la lettre, one must visit the little convent of St. Damiano, lying 
away beyond the town of Assisi, in a nook of the hill-side. This 
was the convent founded by St. Clare and her sister St. Agnes, two 
rich young virgins, who, inspired by the preaching of St. Francis, 
adopted the rules of his order, received the veil at St. Mary of the 
Angels, and established themselves here, where they soon had many 
followers. 

We are shown the choir, with its original seats and kneeling- 
boards, than which nothing can be harder, or plainer, or poorer ; 
the dormitery, where the nuns slept on pallets laid on the floor ; 
the refectory, with its groined ceiling, dark with the smoke of cen- 
turies—precious in artistic eyes for its Rembrandtish tints of golden 
brown. Padre Felice points out to us that the seats, with wooden 
backs high against the wall, are those of St. Clare’s time; but that 
the tables had been removed or mended, but always in the same 
form. He says the refectory has been in daily use ever since; and 
we see on the bare boards three mugs, platters, &c. for the few 
inmates that are left. 
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In the poor little church is preserved with great veneration the 
crucifix from which issued the command: ‘ Go, Francesco, and re- 
build my church!’ which order Francesco receiving literally, went 
back to his father’s house, took a quantity of plate, linen, &c., sold 
them, and brought the proceeds to the Augustinian monks who then 
inhabited the convent. The monks refusing the money procured in 
this manner, he threw the purse in through the window and ran away. 

In after times this injunction to St. Francis was understood in 
a spiritual sense; for abuses he was destined to reform had crept 
in and cast obloquy on the holy church. We may still see the 
famous fresco, in the upper church of the Sacro Convento, that re- 
presents the saint exerting all his strength to support the Vatican, 
which is falling to pieces. 

From San Miano, as the Assisians call it, to Gli Angeli, it is 
a good long walk on a hot summer’s day: a short cut across the 
fields was most desirable. Kind Padre Felice came down the road 
to put us in the right track. Just as we were saying a ‘ few last 
words,’ a beggar-woman, who had followed us in the hopes of a 
mezzo baiocco, cried out, ‘ Il serpe!’ and crossing the road to close 
where we stood, came the huge creature, or what appeared as such 
to our unaccustomed eyes. It was fully a yard and a half long and 
thick in proportion, and surely was not an ugly object, with its glossy 
skin and brilliant speckles. Still, its evil repute and the silent 
swiftness with which it writhed across the dusty road, transfixed us 
with horror. Not a pleasant introduction that to a ramble through 
corn-furrows. Some way on we asked a farmer, were there many 
serpents in the fields. He answered: Not many, but that we had 
better keep to the road as soon as we came to it; a piece of advice 
we followed with implicit confidence. 

The church of Santa Maria degli Angeli seems capacious enough 
to embosom the multitudes of pilgrims that used to. throng its aisles 
each year on the 2d of August. Under the dome stands the little 
church that is quite large enough to accommodate the ordinary con- 
gregation. The walls of this sanctuary are left in their integral 
simplicity, except where the gables are painted, one by Perugino, 
the other by Overbeck, his modern German imitator. 

If one may say so, the whole life of St. Francis is contained in 
this oratory. It was his favourite house of prayer, and the spot 
where he was favoured with many visions. As we entered, a young 
monk was saying mass at the altar, who might be taken for ‘ Il Sera- 
fico’ himself—so mortified was his countenance, so pious his de- 
meanour. As St. Francis was one night praying in this chapel, 
feeling much comforted in spirit, he was suddenly seized with com- 
passion for the rest of mankind less favoured than he, and he prayed 
to God to have mercy on his people; and in memory of the great 
peace that had fallen on himself, that God would grant the same to 
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others, and that for this purpose he would accord a general pardon 
to all who at a certain season should visit this little church, having 
previously worthily received the sacraments of penance and the eu- 
charist. The pope being at Perugia at the time, St. Francis went to 
him and obtained from him the bull of the plenary indulgence given 
to the faithful who fulfil the above conditions on the 2d of August. 
This was the origin of the renowned perdono of Assisi, to which tens 
of thousands of pilgrims flocked each year from the uttermost bounds 
of Christendom. The Italian government have discountenanced such 
assemblages for the last few years. 

Of the original habitations of St. Francis and his disciples, no- 
thing now remains; indeed, they were often only huts made with 
boughs of trees. A little chapel is built over the spot where the 
great reformer breathed his last; and at some distance is another, 
built over a sort of cellar, where he slept. 

It is recorded that on one occasion, being troubled with tempta- 
tions of the flesh, he threw himself on a bed of brambles, but the 
brambles suddenly changed into blooming roses; and close by we 
gathered a bouquet from the descendants of those same roses, which 
never bear a thorn! 
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COLONEL BENYON’S ENTANGLEMENT 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


In Two Parts :—P art II. 


Cuapter I. 
‘ There are some things hard to understand : 
O, help me, my God, to trust in Thee ; 
But I never shall forget her soft white hand, 
And her eyes when she looked at me.’ 


CononEL Benyon had a hard time of it. Again, as in his Indian 
bungalow, grim death claimed him for his own, and was only to 
be kept at bay by prodigies of care and skill; again the lamp of 
life flickered low, and for a while the sick man lay in a land where 
all was darkness, knowing no one, remembering nothing, and suffer- 
ing the unspeakable agonies of a mind distraught: There is no 
need to describe the variations of the fever, the changes from bad to 
worse, the faint improvement, the threatened relapse. Through all 
that month of September Mr. Borlase came twice a-day, and the 
Plymouth physician twice a week, to Trewardell. They both de- 
clared themselves proud of their victory when Herbert Benyon could 
be fairly pronounced out of danger. They both acknowledged that 
they owed that victory, under Providence, to Mrs. Chapman. 

She had been indefatigable, working and watching by day and 
night with a quiet patience that knew no limit. No other hand 
than hers had ever administered the Colonel’s medicine, or smoothed 
his pillow, since she came to Trewardell; no eyes but hers had 
watched him in the dead of the night. It was quite in vain that 
Mr. Borlase and Mrs. Johns had urged her to accept assistance, to 
let some one relieve her of her night-watch now and then. Upon 
this point she was inexorable. If she ever slept at all, she so 
planned her slumbers that they should not interfere with her duties. 
Sometimes in the dusk of the evening, when it was very nearly 
dark even out of doors, she would take a solitary walk in the gar- 
dens for half an hour or so. That was her only relaxation. Sweet 
and gentle as she was in her manners she was rather an unap- 
proachable person, and she contrived to keep Mrs. Johns at a dis- 
tance ; which was somewhat galling to that worthy matron, who had 
never been able to beguile her into a little friendly gossip since she 
entered the house. 

‘ She’s as proud as Lucifer, I do believe, in spite of her meek 
quiet ways,’ Mrs. Johns declared to her husband, with an aggrier ed 
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expression of countenance. ‘ Why, I’ve scarcely heard her voice 
half-a-dozen times since she’s been here; and I can’t say that I’ve 
seen her face properly yet, that black hood she wears overshadows 
it so. I hate such popish ways.’ 

This hood which Mrs. Johns objected to had certainly a some- 
what conventual aspect, and served to hide the nurse’s pale sweet 
face much more than the cap in which Dr. Matson had first seen 
her. The physician perceived the change of headgear when he came 
to Trewardell, but considered it only a part of that harmless eccen- 
tricity which might be permitted to this lay sister of charity. 


The time came at last when Herbert Benyon awoke from that 
long night of suffering and delirium to some faint interest in external 
things. He had not been unconscious all this time ; on the contrary, 
for long afterwards he had a keen remembrance of every detail of 
his illness ; but mixed up with all the realities of his life had been 
the dreams and delusions of fever. He knew that throughout his 
illness by day and night a slender black-robed figure had sat by his 
bed-side, or flitted lightly about his room ; he knew that a woman’s 
soft hand had administered to his comforts day after day, without 
ehange or weariness ; he knew that a very sweet sad face had looked 
down upon him in the dim lamplight with ineffable pity ; but he had 
cherished strange fancies about this gentle watcher. Sometimes 
she was a sister he had loved very dearly, and lost in his early 
youth ; sometimes she was Lady Julia Dursay. That she resem- 
bled neither of them mattered little to his wandering mind. 

But this was all over now. He knew that he was at Trewardell, 
and that this black-robed woman was a stranger to him. 

It was upon a Sunday, a mild October day, towards sunset, that 
he felt himself for the first time able to speak to his patient nurse. 
A broad bay-window in his room looked westward, and he saw the 
evening sky with a warm rosy light in it, and heard the rooks 
eawing in the avenue, and the church - bells ringing for evening 
service. 

Mrs. Chapman was sitting by the window reading, with her 
hood thrown back, and her dark-brown hair only shrouded by her 
muslin cap. She did not wear the hood always, though Mrs. Johns 
had never happened to see her without it. She had a habit of 
throwing it off at times. 

The Colonel lay quite motionless, looking at the sky and at 
that quiet figure by the window, wondering dreamily who this wo- 
man was. Her profile was clearly defined against the soft light, 
as she sat there, unconscious that he was watching her; and Her- 
bert Benyon thought that he had never seen a lovelier face. 

It was a spiritualised beauty, sublimated by some great sorrow, 
the Colonel fancied. The glory and bloom of youth were gone, 
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though the woman was evidently young; but with the loss of these 
she had gained in the charm of expression. It was a face that went 
to one’s heart. 

She turned from the window presently, hearing her patient stir, 
and came towards the bed. He saw that her eyes were gray, large, 
and dark, with a plaintive look in them. 

‘I did not know that you were awake,’ she said gently. ‘ Let 
me alter your pillows a little, and then I will, bring you some tea.’ 

It was the voice that had been with him in all his foolish 
dreams. It seemed as if he had come back to life out of a living 
grave, bringing only this memory with him. She bent over him, ar- 
ranging the pillow, which had slipped to a position of torture on the 
edge of the bed. The dexterous hands made all comfortable in a 
few moments, while the lovely face looked down upon him. 

‘ How good you have been to me all this time!’ he said. He 
had uttered protestations of gratitude and regard many times dur- 
ing his delirium, but these were the first thoroughly sensible words 
he had spoken to her. 

The surprise overcame her a little. Sudden tears started to her 
eyes, and she turned her head aside to hide them. 

‘ Thank God!’ she exclaimed earnestly ; ‘ thank God!’ 

‘ For what ?’ asked the Colonel. 

‘ That you are so much better.’ 

‘I have been very ill, then, I suppose ?’ 

‘ You have been very ill.’ 

‘Off my head, haven’t I? Yes, I know I thought myself up 
the country; and that I could hear the jackals screaming outside. 
And I am really in Cornwall, down at Hammersley’s place—poor 
Hammersley !—and you have been nursing me for I don’t know how 
long! You see I am quite rational now. I thought once you were 
my sister—a girl who died nearly twenty years ago.’ 

‘Yes, you are much better; but pray do not talk. You are 
very weak still,-and the doctors would be angry with me for letting 
you talk so much.’ 

‘ Very well. I will be as quiet as a lamb; indeed I don’t feel 
capable of disobeying you. But there is one question that I must 
ask.’ 

‘I do not mind answering one question, if I can.’ 

‘ To what beneficent influence do I owe your care of me? what 
freak of fortune brought such a ministering angel to my sick-bed ?’ 

‘I am here to perform a work of charity, that is all,’ she ans- 
wered quietly ; ‘I am a nurse by profession.’ 

‘ But you are a lady!’ he exclaimed, surprised. 

‘ That does not prevent my nursing the sick.’ 

‘Then you do not mean that you are a hospital nurse—a per- 
son to be engaged by any one who needs your services ?” 
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‘You are asking more than one question. No; Iam not a 
hospital nurse, nor do I take payment for my services.’ 

‘I thought not,’ murmured the Colonel, with a faint sigh of 
relief. 

It would have shocked him, somehow, to discover that the pa- 
tient watcher whom he had mistaken now for his lost sister—anon 
for his false love—was only a hireling after all. 

‘I wished to perform some duty in the world, being quite alone, 
and I chose that of attendance on the sick poor. I have never 
wearied of it yet.’ 

‘ And have you been long engaged in this good work ?’ 

‘Not very long; but you must not talk any more. I must 
positively forbid that.’ 

The Colonel submitted very reluctantly. He was so eager to 
know all about this woman—this ministering angel, as he called 
her in his own mind. He repeated Scott’s familiar lines in a low 
voice as she moved softly about the room making preparations for 
his evening meal. 

Betsy Jane, the fat-faced housemaid, brought the tea-tray. 

Mrs. Johns had avoided all actual attendance on the sick-room 
of late, offended by the nurse’s stand-offishness. The Colonel did 
_ not want her, she said. He had that fine lady with her popish 
headgear. 

Mrs. Chapman arranged the tea-things on the table by the bed 
—the small home-baked loaf, the tiny rolls of rich yellow butter, and 
a noble block of honeycomb on a glass dish. There was a nosegay 
of autumnal flowers, too, for the embellishment of the table; and 
altogether Herbert Benyon fancied that innocent repast the most 
tempting banquet that had ever been spread for him. 

‘ Please sit there, and pour out my tea,’ he said, in his weak 
voice. ‘ But see, you have forgotten your own cup and saucer,’ he 
added, looking at the table. 

‘I will drink my tea presently.’ 

‘ You must drink it now, with me, or I will drink none.’ 

She complied; it was not worth while arguing with him about 
such a trifle. She brought the second cup and saucer, and sat 
where he ordered her. He looked at her very often as he sipped 
the tea she had poured out for him, and ate bread and honey, like 
the queen in the famous nursery rhyme. He looked at her, won- 
dering what her life had been, with an intense curiosity only possi- 
ble to a prisoner in a sick-room. He would have given the world 
to question her farther; but that was forbidden, to say nothing of 
the impertinence of such a proceeding. He was fain to lie there, 
and look at her with fixed dreamy eyes, speculating idly about her 
and her history. 

The patient had taken a turn, and the doctors rejoiced exceed- 
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ingly; but his progress even now was very slow. He lay for four 
long weeks almost as helpless as a child, attended upon day and 
night by Mrs. Chapman and a young man out of the stables, a 
handy young fellow, whose genius had been developed by the exi- 
gences of the case, and who made a very decent amateur valet. 
How he should have endured this dreary time without Mrs. Chap- 
man’s care and companionship, Herbert Benyon could not imagine. 
She brightened the dismal monotony of the sick-room, and lightened 
his burden for him more than words could tell; and yet she was 
by no means what any one would call a lively person. Indeed, after 
that close companionship of many weeks, Colonel Benyon could not 
remember ever having seen her smile. But her presence had an 
influence upon him that was better than commonplace cheerfulness. 
She read to him, and the low sweet voice was like music. She 
talked to him, and every word helped to reveal the wealth of a 
highly-cultivated mind. With such a companion life could not be 
irksome, even in a sick-room. 

Before the fourth week of that first stage of his convalescence 
was ended, Colonel Benyon had made many efforts to learn his 
nurse’s history ; but had failed utterly in the endeavour. 

‘My story is common enough,’ she told him once, when he said 
that he was convinced there was some romance in her life. ‘I have 
lost all that I ever loved, and am obliged to interest myself in 
strangers.’ 

‘You are very young to be a widow,’ said the Colonel. ‘Had 
you been long married when Mr. Chapman died ?’ 

A sudden look of pain came into her face. 

‘Not very long. Please do not ask me to recall my past life. 
My history is the history of the dead.’ 

After this he could not push his curiosity farther; but he was 
not a little tormented by his desire to know more. In the dead of 
the night he lay awake saying to himself, ‘ Who the deuce could 
this Chapman have been to leave his wife in such a desolate posi- 
tion ? and what has become of her own relations ? I would stake my 
chances of promotion that she is a lady by birth; but how comes 
a lady to be left to carry out such a quixotic scheme as this sick- 
nursing business ?’ For to the Colonel’s mundane.mind the nursing 
of the sick poor seemed an eccentric and abnormal employment for 
a well-bred young woman—above all, for a beautiful woman like 
this widow, with the classic profile and luminous gray eyes. 


As soon as the Colonel was strong enough to totter from his 
bed to a sofa, Dr. Matson suggested a change of quarters. 

‘You must get nearer the sea,’ he said; ‘ this flowery dell is 
all very well in its way; and you certainly do get a sniff of the 
Atlantic mixed with the perfume of your roses. But I should like 
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to plant you somewhere on the very edge of the ocean. There is a 
decent inn at Penjudah, now, directly facing the sea, built almost 
upon the beach; a homely place enough, but where you would get 
very good treatment. I think we might move you there with ad- 
vantage.’ 

The Colonel groaned. 

‘I don’t feel strong enough to be moved from one room to an- 
other,’ he said. 

‘I daresay not. There’s a good deal of prostration still, no 
doubt ; but the change would do you a world of good. We must 
manage it somehow—contrive some kind of ambulance, and carry 
you in a recumbent position. Mrs. Chapman will go with you, of 
course.’ 

The Colonel’s face brightened at this suggestion. 

‘ Would you go?’ he asked, looking at his nurse. 

‘ Of course she would. She’s not done with you yet, by any 
means. You are not going to slip out of our hands for some little 
time, I assure you, Colonel Benyon,’ said Dr. Matson, with pro- 
fessional jocosity. 

‘I do not wish ; I am quite content to remain an invalid,’ re- 
plied the Colonel, looking at his nurse and not at his doctor. 

The physician saw the look. 

‘Bless my soul,’ he said to himself, ‘ is that the way the cat 
jumps? The Colonel’s friends won’t thank me for getting him 
such a good nurse, if he winds up by marrying her. That look was 
very suspicious.’ 

The doctor had his way. The chief inn at Penjudah was quite 
empty at this late period of the year; and the best rooms, old- 
fashioned capacious chambers facing the sea, were at the patient’s 
disposal. So one fine morning, in the beginning of November, 
while the reddened leaves in this mild western country still lingered 
on the trees, Colonel Benyon left Trewardell, which had been a some- 
what unlucky shelter, it seemed. 

Even on that last morning busy Mrs. Johns scarcely caught so 
much as a glimpse of the nurse’s face; but just at the final moment, 
when the Colonel had been made comfortable in the carriage, wrapped 
up to the eyes in woollen rugs and tiger-skins, Mrs. Chapman turned 
and held out her hand to the housekeeper. She had her veil down, 
a thick black veil, and she wore a close black bonnet of a somewhat 
bygone fashion. 

* Good-bye, Mrs. Johns,’ she said in her low plaintive voice. 
‘This is the last time I shall ever see Trewardell. Please shake 
hands before I go away.’ 

There was something that seemed almost humility in her tone. 
The housekeeper drew herself up rather stiffly, quite taken by sur- 
prise ; and then, in the next moment, her good-nature got the better 
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of her resentment, and she took the proffered hand. What a slender 
little hand it seemed in the grasp of Sarah Johns’ stout fingers ! 

‘I’m sure I bear you no malice, mum,’ she said, ‘ though you 
have kept yourself so much to yourself, as if other folks weren’t good 
enough for you; and if you like to walk over from Penjudah any 
fine afternoon to take a cup of tea with me and my husband, you'll 
be heartily welcome. There’s always a bit of cold meat and an apple- 
pasty in the house.’ 

‘You are very kind; but I feel somehow that I shall never see 
Trewardell again. May I gather one of those late roses? Thanks ; 
I should like to take one away.’ 

She went to one of the standard rose-trees on the lawn, and 
gathered one solitary tea-rose—a pale primrose-coloured flower—a 
melancholy-looking blossom, the Colonel thought, when she took her 
seat in the carriage with this rose in her hand. 

‘I don’t like to see you with that pale yellow flower,’ he said; 
‘it reminds me of asphodel, and seems symbolical of death. I should 
like to do away with that ugly black bonnet, and crown you with a 
garland of bright red roses, the emblems of renewed youth and hope.’ 

She looked at him with sad earnest eyes. 

‘I have done with youth,’ she said, ‘and with hope, except—’ 

‘Except what?’ he asked eagerly. 


‘Except a hope that I do not care to talk about—the hope of 
something beyond this earth.’ 

After this the Colonel was silent. There was something in those 
grave words that sounded like a reproof. 

Mrs. Johns stood in the porch watching the carriage drive away 
with a thoughtful countenance. ‘ What was it in her voice just now 
that gave me the shivers ?’ she said to herself, perplexed in spirit. 


Cuapter II. 


‘So may one read his weird, and reason, 
And with vain drugs assuage no pain ; 
For each man in his loving season 
Fools and is fooled of these in vain, 


Charms that allay not any longing, 
Spells that appease not any grief, 

Time brings us all by handfuls, wronging 
All hurts with nothing of relief.’ 


CoLonEL Brnyon was in love. That rigid disciplinarian, that 
battered soldier, who had boasted for the last fifteen years of his 
freedom from anything approaching what he called ‘an entanglement,’ 
now awoke to the consciousness that he was the veriest fool in the 
universe, and that unless he could win this woman, of whose ante- 
cedents he knew nothing, for his wife, he was a lost man. That he 
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could return to the outer world, that he could go back to India and 
begin life again without her, seemed to him impossible. His world 
had narrowed itself into the sick-chamber where she ministered to 
him. All the voices of this earth seemed to have melted into that 
one low tender voice that read to him or talked with him in the long 
tranquil evenings. Until now he had scarcely known the meaning of 
a woman’s companionship. Never had he lived in such close inti- 
macy with any one, not even a masculine friend. But now he looked 
back at his hard commonplace life, the conventional society, the ste- 
reotyped pleasures, and wondered how he had endured so many years 
of such a barren existence. He loved her. For along time—his idle 
weeks in that sick-room had seemed so long, giving him so much 
leisure for thought—he had struggled against this folly, if folly it 
were ; but he had struggled in vain. He loved her. Her, and none 
other, would he have for his wife; and he told himself that it was, 
after all, no great sacrifice which he contemplated making. That she 
was a lady he had never doubted from the first hour when, restored 
to his sober senses, he had looked at her face and heard her voice. 
It was just possible that she was born of a less noble race than his 
own, though he could scarcely bring himself to believe even this; it 
was more than probable that she was very poor. The Colonel was 
glad of this last fact. It pleased him to think that his wealth might 
give her a new and brighter life, surrounding her with all those luxu- 
ries and elegances which seemed the natural attributes of her beauty. 

Was there any hope for him? Well, yes, he was inclined to be- 
lieve his case far from desperate. There was a subtle something in 
her looks and tones at times that made him fancy he was not quite 
indifferent to her, that he was more than the mere object of her 
charity. Nothing could be more vague than these signs and tokens, 
for she was the most reserved of women—the proudest, he sometimes 
thought—and he felt convinced that she was herself unconscious of 
them: But, slight as they were, they were sufficient to kindle hope 
in Herbert Benyon’s breast, and he fancied that he had only to wait 
the fulness of time for the hour of his confession and the certainty of 
his happiness. 

He was not eager to speak. There wastime enough. This tran- 
quil daily intercourse was so sweet to him, that he almost feared to 
end it by assuming a new relation to his gentle nurse. He did not 
want to scare her away just yet, even if she left him only to come 
back to him later as his wife. He wanted to have her all to himself 
a little longer in this easy undisturbed companionship. 

So the days and weeks went on. The Colonel grew so much 
stronger, that Dr. Matson bade him good-bye, and even Mr. Borlase 
began to talk of releasing him. He was able to take a short stroll 
in the sunniest hour of the autumn day, leaning on his cane, and occa- 
sionally getting a little help from his nurse’s supporting arm. He 
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was very fond of Penjudah: the scattered houses on the sea-shore— 
the curious old-fashioned High-street straggling up a hill—the shel- 
tered nook upon the grassy hill-side, that served as a burial-ground 
for the population of Penjudah—the rustic lanes, from which one 
looked right out upon the broad Atlantic—all these things grew very 
dear to the Colonel, and it seemed to him that he could be content 
to live in this remote western haven for ever with this one woman 
for his companion. 

It was very nearly the end of November, but the weather was 
wonderfully mild in this region, the days bright and balmy, the even- 
ings clear and calm. The Colonel stopped to rest sometimes in the 
burial-ground, seated on a moss-grown granite tomb, with his 
face towards the sea, and Mrs. Chapman by his side. 

He had told her all the story of his past life, even that ignomini- 
ous episode of Lady Julia Dursay’s ill-treatment. It was his delight 
to talk to her. He confided in her as he had never done in any one 
else. He had such unbounded faith in her integrity, such a fixed 
belief in her good sense. He had talked to her of his friend Ham- 
mersley, and had told her the story of the guilty mistress of Tre- 
wardell. 

‘ Strange that we should both have come to grief about a woman, 
isn’t it?’ he asked; and Mrs. Chapman owned that it was very 
strange. 

‘ You'd heard the story before, I daresay,’ remarked the Colonel. 
‘I suppose all the gossips of Penjudah know it by heart ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘ everybody in Cornwall knows it.’ 

It was the last day of November. Mr. Borlase had again talked 
about taking leave of his patient, and the Colonel was sitting on his 
favourite tomb, the memorial of some race whose grandeur was a 
memory of the past. He began to think the time was drawing near 
when he must make his confession and hear his fate. He was no cox- 
comb, yet he had no fear of the result ; indeed, he was certain that 
she loved him. While he was meditating this in a dreamy way, in 
no hurry to speak, and quite satisfied with the happiness of having 
the woman he loved by his side, Mrs. Chapman suddenly broke the 
silence. 

‘You are so much better, Colonel Benyon,’ she began—‘ almost 
well, indeed, Mr. Borlase says—that I think you can afford to spare 
me now. I have stayed with you already much longer than I felt to 
be really necessary, only’—she hesitated just for a moment, and then 
went rapidly on—‘ only yours was a critical case, and I did not wish 
to leave you while there was the faintest chance ofrelapse. There is 
no fear of that now, and I am wanted elsewhere. There is a little 
boy in one of the cottages up the hill dying of consumption. His 
mother came to the hotel to speak to me last night, and I have pro- 
mised her to go to him this evening.’ 
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‘ This evening !’ cried the Colonel, aghast. ‘ You mean to leave 
me this evening !’ 

‘To go to a dying child, yes, Colonel Benyon,’ the nurse ans- 
wered reproachfully. ‘There is so little that I can do for you now 
—for I suppose you may be trusted to take your medicines regularly 
—you really do not want me any longer.’ 

‘Ido not want you any longer!’ repeated the Colonel, ‘I want 
you all my life. I want you for my wife!’ he went on, laying his 
hand upon her shoulder. ‘I cannot live without you. You must 
stay with me, dearest, or only leave me to come back to me as 
my wife. We have no need of a long courtship. I think we know 
each other thoroughly as it is.’ 

‘ You think you know me thoroughly as it is !’ the woman echoed, 
shrinking away from him, and standing with her face turned towards 
the sea, only the profile visible to the Colonel, and upon that the im- 
press of a misery that struck him to the soul. 

‘ My dear love, what is this ?’ he asked. ‘ Haye I distressed you 
so much by my avowal? Am I so utterly repugnant to you ?’ 

‘Your wife,’ she murmured, as if she had scarcely heard his last 
words, ‘ your wife !’ 

‘Yes, dearest, my beloved and honoured wife. I did not believe 
it was in my nature to love any one as I love you.’ 

‘That any man upon this earth should care for me!’ she mur- 
mured; ‘you, above all other men!’ And then turning to him with 
a calmer face, she said decisively, ‘ That can never be, Colonel Ben- 
yon. You andI can never be more to one another than we have been. 
The wisest thing you can do is to wish me good-bye, here where we 
stand, and forget that you have ever known me.’ 

‘ That is just the last thing possible to me,’ he answered impetu- 
ously. ‘ There is nothing upon this earth I care to live for, if I can- 
not have you for my wife. You must have known that I loved you. 
You had no right to stay with me so long; you had no right to let 
me love you, if you meant to treat me like this at the last. But you 
do not mean to be so cruel; you are only trying me; you are only 
playing with your victim. O, my darling, for pity’s sake, tell me that 
I am not quite indifferent to you!’ 

‘ That is not the question,’ the woman replied quietly. ‘Have 
you thought of what you are doing, Colonel Benyon? Have you 
counted the cost ? Have you thought what it is to intrust your name 
and your honour to the keeping of a woman of whom you know no- 
thing ?’ 

‘I know that you are an angel,’ he said, putting his arm round 
the slender figure, trying to draw her to his breast. 

Again she shrank from him—this time with a gesture so repel- 
lent, that he drew back involuntarily, chilled to the heart. ‘Do not 
touch me,’ she said. ‘ You do not know who and what I am.’ 
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‘I ask to know nothing,’ he cried vehemently. ‘If there is any 
secret in your past life that might divide us, hide it from me. Do 
you think I am going to bring the scrutiny of a detective to bear 
upon the antecedents of the woman I love? BlindlyI give my hap- 
piness and my honour into your keeping. I see you, and love you 
for what you are—not for what evil fortune may have made you in 
the past.’ 

* You do not know the weight of your words,’ she answered sadly. 
‘I thank you with all my heart for your confidence, for your love ; 
but that which you think you wish can never be. Itis best for us to 
part this very day, this very moment. Let us shake hands, Colonel 
Benyon, and say farewell.’ 

‘Not till you have told me your reasons,’ the Colonel cried im- 
periously. ‘I may know those, at least.’ 

‘I do not recognise your right to question me. I cannot explain 
my reasons.’ 

‘But I will know them,’ he cried, seizing her wrist. ‘I have 
been fooled by one woman ; I will not be trifled with by another. I 
will know why you refuse to be my wife. Is it because you hate or 
despise me ?’ 

‘No, no, no; you know that it is not that!’ 

She looked at him piteously, with a look that said as plainly as 
any words she could have spoken, ‘ You know that I love you.’ 

‘Is it from any mistaken notion of fidelity to the dead ?’ 

‘No, it is not that. Yet, Heaven knows, I have reason to be 
faithful to the dead.’ 

‘ What is it, then? You must and shall tell me.’ 

‘For pity’s sake, spare me. You are torturing me, Colonel Ben- 
yon.’ 

‘ Give me your promise to be my wife, then, and I will not ask 
a question. There can be no reason strong enough to divide us, if 
you love me; and I think you do.’ 

‘ Heaven help me !’ she sobbed, clasping her hands with a piteous 
gesture. 

To Herbert Benyon those three words sounded like a confession. 
He was sure that she loved him, sure that his will must conquer hers 
in the end. 

‘ Yes,’ she cried passionately, ‘I do love you. Nothing could 
excuse such an admission from my lips but the knowledge that in 
this hour we part for ever. Ido love you, Colonel Benyon; but 
there is nothing in this world that would induce me to become your 
wife, even if you knew the worst I can tell, and were yet willing to 
take me, which you would not be.’ 

‘ You are wrong,’ he exclaimed with an oath. ‘There is no- 
thing you can tell me that can change my resolution, or diminish 


my love.’ 
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‘ Do not promise so rashly,’ she answered, ashy pale, and with 
tremulous lips. 

He drew her to the old granite tomb, and persuaded her to sit 
down beside him, seeing that she was nearly fainting. 

‘ My love, I do not wish to be cruel,’ he said tenderly. ‘I do 
not seek to lift the veil of the past. I am content to love you 
blindly, foolishly, if you like. I will do anything to prove my de- 
votion, will shape the whole course of my future life for your hap- 
piness. There is nothing in the world I would not sacrifice for 
your sake. Be generous, for your part, dearest. Say that you will 
be my wife, or give me some adequate reason for your denial.’ 

She did not answer him immediately. There was a silence of 
some moments, and then she said in a low voice: 

‘You have a friend to whom you are very much attached, Colo- 
nel Benyon, a friend who is almost as dear to you as a brother. I 
have heard you say that.’ 

‘ What, Hammersley? Yes, certainly ; Hammersley is a dear 
good fellow ; but what has he to do with my marrying as I please ? 
I should not consult him about that.’ 

‘ You were talking the other night of that guilty creature—his 
wife.’ 

‘ Yes, I have spoken to you about his wife.’ 

‘ You have—in terms of reprobation which were well deserved. 
Have pity upon me, Colonel Benyon—I am that wretched woman !’ 

She had slipped from the tombstone to the turf beside it, and 
. remained there, half crouching, half kneeling, in her utter abasement, 
with her face hidden. 

‘You!’ exclaimed the Colonel, in a thick voice. ‘ You!’ 

The blow seemed almost to crush him. He felt for the moment 
stupefied, stunned. He-had been prepared for anything but this. 

‘Iam that wretched woman. I do not know if there is the 
shadow of excuse for my sin in the story of my life; but, at any 
rate, it is best that you should know it. George Champney and I 
were engaged to be married long before I saw Mr. Hammersley ; 
and when he went to India, we were pledged to wait till he should 
come back and make me his wife. We had known each other from 
childhood ; and I cannot tell you how dearly I loved him. It seems 
a mockery now to speak of this when I have not even been faithful 
to his memory; but I did love him. I have mourned him as truly 
as ever any man was lamented upon this earth. From the first my 
father was opposed to our engagement, and my stepmother, a very 
worldly woman, set her face against it most resolutely. But we 
braved their displeasure, and held our own in spite of them. It 
was only when George was gone that their persecution became 
almost unendurable to me. I need not enter into details. Captain 
Champney had been away more than two years when I first met 
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Mr. Hammersley. We were forbidden to write to each other ; and 
I had suffered unspeakable anxiety about him in that time. It was 
only in some indirect manner that I ever had news of him. When 
Mr. Hammersley first proposed to me, I refused him decisively ; 
but then followed a weary time in which I was tormented by my 
stepmother, and even by my father, who was influenced by her in 
this business. I do not think any man can understand the kind of 
domestic persecution which women are subject to—the daily re- 
proaches, the incessant worry. But I went through this ordeal. 
It was only when my father brought home a newspaper containing 
the announcement of George Champney’s death that my courage 
gave way. They let me alone jor some time after this, let me in- 
dulge my grief unmolested ; and then, one day, the old arguments, 
the familiar reproaches began again; and in an hour of fatal weak- 
ness, worn out in body and mind—for I had been very ill for a long 
time after that bitter blow—I yielded.’ 

She paused for a little; but the Colonel did not speak. He 
sat upon the granite tomb, looking seaward with haggard eyes, mo- 
tionless as a statue, the living image of despair. He could have 
borne anything but this. 

‘You know the rest. No, you can never know how I suffered. 
The false anniouncement in the paper had been an error, common 
enough in those days, Captain Champney told me, when he came 
upon me one summer morning near Trewardell like a ghost. He 
had heard of the report in India, and had written to a common 
friend of ours, entreating her to let me know the truth; whether 
she had attempted to do so, and had been in some manner prevented 
by my father or my stepmother, I cannot tell. Another Champney 
had been killed. The mistake was only the insertion of the wrong 
initials ; but it was a fatal error for us two. He came to me to 
remind me of my promise; came determined to take me away from 
my husband. I cannot speak of the events that came afterwards. 
There was no such thing as happiness possible for either of us. 
We were not wicked enough to be happy in spite of our sin. You 
know how they found George Champney lying dead upon the sands 
at Blankenburg one bright September morning. After that I had 
a dangerous illness, during which I was taken to a Belgian convent, 
by my husband’s influence, I believe, where I was tenderly nursed 
till I recovered. They knew my story, those spotless nuns, and 
yet were kind to me. I stayed with them as a boarder for a year 
after—after Mr. Hammersley obtained his divorce; and it was 
there I learned to nurse the sick. I was not destitute; a sister of 
my mother’s, knowing my position, settled a small annuity upon 
me; and on that I have lived ever since. Six months ago I was 
seized with a yearning to see the place where the most tranquil 
days of my life had been spent. I knew that Mr. Hammersley was 
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living abroad; and I fancied that I ran no risk of recognition in 
returning to this neighbourhood. I knew how much misery and illness 
had changed me since I left Trewardell. It was a foolish fancy, no 
doubt ; but I, who have nothing human left to love, may be forgiven - 
for a weak attachment to familiar places. I came to Penjudah, think- 
ing that I should find plenty of work here of the kind I wanted. I had 
no intention of coming any nearer to Trewardell, where I must, of 
course, run considerable risk of being recognised; but when Dr. 
Matson urged me to come to you the temptation was too strong for 
me, and I came to see the dear old place once more. That is the 
end of my story; and now, Colonel Benyon, I have but one word 
more to say—Farewell !’ 

She rose from the ground, and was going to leave him ; but 
he detained her. 

‘You have almost broken my heart,’ he said; ‘but there is 
nothing in this world can change my love for you. I still ask you 
to be my wife. I promise to cherish you with a love that shall 
blot out the memory of your past.’ 

She shook her head sadly. 

‘It can never be,’ she answered; ‘I am not vile enough to 
trade upon your weakness or your generosity. Let me be faithful 
to the dead, and loyal to you. Once more, good-bye.’ 

‘ Will nothing I can say prevail with you ?’ 

‘ Nothing. I shall always honour and revere you as the most 
generous of men; but you and I must never meet after to-day.’ 

He pleaded with her a little longer, trying by every possible 
argument to vanquish her resolution; but his endeavours were all 
in vain. He knew that she loved him; he felt that he was doomed 
to lose her. 

And so at last she left him, sitting in the quiet burial-ground, 
in the pale winter sunshine, with all the glory of the Atlantic before 
him, and the stillness of a desert round about. Even after she had 
left him he determined upon making one more attempt to win her. 
He found out the place where she lived, and went to that humble 
alley in the early dusk, bent upon seeing her once more, upon plead- 
ing his cause more calmly, more logically than it had been possible 
for him to do in the first heat of his passion. He found the house, 
and a very civil good-natured woman, who told him that Mrs. Chap- 
man had left Penjudah two hours before, for good. She had gone 
abroad, the woman said. 

‘To Belgium, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, that was the name of the place.’ 

As soon as he was strong enough Colonel Benyon went to Bel- 
gium, where he spent a couple of months searching for Flora 
Hammersley in all the convents. It was a long wearisome search ; 
but he went through with it patiently to the end, persevering until 
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he found a quiet little conventual retreat six miles from Louvain, 
where boarders were admitted. It was the place where she had 
been. His search was ended; and the woman he loved had been 
buried in the tiny convent cemetery just a week before he came 
there. After this there was nothing left for the Colonel but to go 
back to India to the old familiar life. It was only his closest friends 
who ever perceived the change in him; but, although he never 
spoke of his trouble, those who did thoroughly know him, knew that 
he had suffered some recent heart-wound, and that the stroke had 
been a heavy one. 


THE HARVEST MOON 


GoLpDEN globes hang in the orchards, 
Purple splendours flush the vine : 
Sails the white moon through the heavens, 

Harvest glories round her shine. 


Droops, with heavy dew-tears laden, 
In the balmy autumn night, 

On her stem the passion-flower, 
Veils in mist her beauty bright. 


In the beechen mast the ringdove 
Wakes the dormouse with a sigh ; 

Plaintively she coos and murmurs 
O’er the babes that ‘neath her lie. 


Flows the river through the rushes, 
Shimmering in the silver glow 

Of the bright reflected heavens ; 
Onward still the ripples go, 


Eddying with ten myriad bubbles— 
Globules bursting into air— 

On beside the reeds it prattles, 
Passing through the meadows fair. 


Blue forget-me-nots are sleeping, 
Lilies white their petals close ; 
Stamp’d on earth, and stamp’d on heaven, 
Shows the signet of repose ! 
ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 
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‘ Build me straight, O worthy master ! 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle |’ 
LONGFELLOW. 


THE islands of the Hawaiian group and the Polynesian Archipel- 
ago may, perchance, present fairer and more fairy-like alcoves to 
an artist’s gaze, the frozen ocean of arctic Greenland be embayed 
into grander gulfs, and the Melbourne admirers of the mud-banked 
arms of Port Phillip loudly proclaim its noble expanse of land-locked 
water; but to those who have seen all these, in addition to other 
embouchures of sunny seas that are even more highly extolled, the 
three most magnificent harbours in the world in regard to their ex- 
tent and picturesque effect are, the Bay of Naples, the Bay of San 
Francisco, and the Bay of New York; the last mentioned combin- 
ing ‘in one harmonious whole’ the special attractions of the two 
former, and thus being, perhaps, their superior in a landscape sense. 

And yet it would be reasonably fair to suppose, that, beyond 
believing it ‘a pretty considerable sort of an anchorage,’ and ‘a 
tolerable smart opening in the harbour line,’ as I have heard it de- 
scribed in the native vernacular, not one American probably in a 
thousand of those who see it almost every day of their lives ever 
gives a thought to its beautiful proportions and fine natural advant- 
ages. The old biblical axiom, that one can never be a prophet in 
one’s own country, applies equally well to inanimate objects as to 
human beings. We act up to it conscientiously enough ourselves 
in abandoning our home beauties of scenery to eulogise the hackneyed 
charms of the slow-going Rhine and Alpine-Club-wearied Switzer- 
land: it is the same case with our soi-disant cousins across the 
Atlantic. In spite of their possessing in the Hudson alone—not to 
speak of the great Mississippi, or ‘ Father of Waters,’ as the Indians 
style it, and other giant streams—a river whose grandeur, scenic 
variety, and breadth and warmth of colouring are possibly unri- 
valled on either continent; in spite of their being able to point to 
peaks of the Rocky Mountain ridges that skirt Nevada and the 
Western territories which eclipse in height and boldness of outline 
those that encircle the Genevan lake ; and in spite of their know- 
ledge of the magical Yo Semite Valley and the wondrous mammoth 


waterfalls and forests of California, you will still hear the citizens © 


of the great Republic repeating all the stale platitudes with which 
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we are all acquainted, and going into ecstatic raptures over the pic- 
torial properties of the ‘old world,’ with never a word to say for 
those lying to their hand in the new. I do not merely refer to the 
travelled ‘ile-strikers’ and ‘shoddy’ aristocracy, who, like other 
nouveaux riches, may be expected when they go abroad to ape the 
opinions and extravagances of others; but there is hardly an Ame- 
rican writer of note who has not apparently seemed to prefer re- 
peating, parrot-like, all that has been already said over and over 
again about the scenery of ‘the Eurdpean continent,’ to selecting 
that of his own land for portraiture. 

Even rare Washington Irving, in style and descriptive power an 
American of Americans more suo, was no exception to this rule. It 
was not until he was actually forced to tear himself away from the 
witcheries of Paris and the charming literary society of the Lady 
Blessington stamp that then existed in London, that he was able to 
settle himself down at his delightful ‘Sunnyside’ seat on the Hud- 
son and dilate on the word-painting of those natural beauties, with 
which he now found himself surrounded, that Fenimore Cooper had 
loved and learnt before him; and who is there that would not 
prefer the genuine realities of Sleepy Hollow—an actual place, by 
the way, which I have seen—and the stories and sketches that he 
wrote under these later influences, to all the ‘ Crayon’ papers which 
first brought his name into English notoriety ? Look at Longfellow, 
too, from whom, as a poet, one would expect more of the patriotic 
spirit and ‘ sacred love of country ;’ why, he has written more verse 
about Italy, Spain, and Germany almost, than any touching his real 
Fatherland! As for eminent American artists, only two, to my 
recollection, have thought their own land proper worthy of the 
efforts of their pencil—Jasper Cropsey and Bierstadt ; the former 
delineating with faithful skill the gorgeous colouring of the Indian 
summer and other tranquil effects of river, lake, and forest scenery ; 
while the latter chooses the more grandiose geological features of 
the Far West and cold North as subjects for his canvas. These 
are both great painters, and would be a credit to any country, for 
they are at the head of the United States Academy of Design, and 
are equal in landscape to the best masters of our own or the French 
school—indeed they have frequently exhibited over here, and their 
works have not only been warmly admired, but have passed ‘ the 
crucial test’ of finding ready purchasers. But still they are the 
only two out of the many who appear to think they can find a na- 
tive field for the employment of their talent and skill. All other 
American artists, without exception, who can paint at all, and are 
able to come across a generous Mecenas—not at all a hard matter 
in the States, with all their love for the ‘ almighty dollar’—flock to 
Roman and Parisian atéliers for their studies, to the neglect of 
what a prodigal nature has provided for them at home in a series 
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of charming pictures by land and sea that seem to cry aloud for 
notice. 

Amongst these, according to my opinion, New York Bay is one 
of the most noticeable. If you will kindly imagine the figure of a 
written 8 with the upper loop not quite completed, you will have a 
very good idea of its typographical appearance, as it really consists 
of two distinct portions, one of which is the harbour properly so 
called, and the other the Lower Bay. The latter, or unfinished 
eircle of our figure, is an extensive estuary formed by a hook-shaped, 
low-lying bank of sand, almost imperceptible even when the tide is 
out, whereon is moored the well-known Sandy Hook lightship, a 
goal from and to which the ocean steamers time their passage 
across the Atlantic. The down-trending coast of New Jersey—a 
state supposed for its lawlessness to be ‘ outside the Union’—com- 
pletes the other arm of the bay, that is really more like an inland 
sea than anything else, with its high forest-crowned Nevesink 
Highlands, on which stand as beacons by day and night to port- 
seeking mariners two twin giant towers, with great staring lanterns 
that wink and blink in the darkness with their round goggle eyes. 
Here I remember seeing, as she lay floating flat on the water like a 
raft, and nearly invisible until one got close to her, the ‘ monitor,’ or 
turret ship Onondaga, that the French government purchased in 
1867 from Uncle Sam, in company with the Dunderberg, a much 
more formidable shell-backed monster. Her deck was at such a 
slight elevation from the water-line, that, when inspecting her before 
her departure, I had actually to step down to it from out of an ordi- 
nary row-boat! I well recollect her new Gallic officers, who came 
over to take possession and navigate her to Cherbourg, expressing 
some fears for their safety in achieving the perilous breadth of ocean 
that lay between them and their destination ; but although she had 
to put back twice through stress of weather, she got safely to France 
after a longish run, and is now, I believe, rotting somewhere in the 
dockyards of Brest or Toulon. At the upper end of the Lower Bay, 
the Sandy Hook shoal joins on to the flat shores of Long Island, 
which gradually begin to curve inwards, following suit to the New 
Jersey coast-line, until, at a place appropriately christened ‘ The 
Narrows,’ they together form a neck or channel that unites the two 
loops of our fancy figure. 

On the one side of this watery passage—thp right-hand side 
going up to the city—is Fort Lafayette, an imposing-looking three- 
tiered fortress armed with heavy Rodman guns; but whose crenel- 
lated red-brick-built walls would not, I think, stand even the mildest 
of bombardments from the thirty-five ton ‘ Woolwich Infant.’ It 
was here that a large number of Confederate prisoners were confined 
during and after the war, in cells lying under the bed of the chan- 
nel, so they were secure enough in all conscience. I had once the 
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pleasure of going through these gloomy casernes; and it appears 
to me very probable that, however justly the Unionists may have 
complained of the Southerns’ way of treating their captives, a good 
deal might have been urged in extenuation on the other side, if only 
a tithe of what I have heard were true. 

Opposite to Fort Lafayette is Staten Island, which is not at all 
unlike the Isle of Wight in many respects. It is villa-studded 
throughout its length and breadth, the Manhattanese migrating 
hither in the hot months of summer, and sharing the honour of its 
inhabitation with the mosquitoes, which, crossing over from the 
adjacent swamps of New Jersey, are to be found there in swarms, 
in shoals, in battalions. They are a curse to all thin-skinned people, 
of whom, I’m thankful to say, I am not one—the mosquitoes, I 
mean ; not the inhabitants of Manhattan’s isle. 

From Staten Island, the narrow channel running between it 
and the Long Island striplet that forms the farther shore, expands 
again into the wide circular basin of New York Harbour, a broad 
bosom of water lapping the northern and eastern mouths of the 
Hudson, that is here divided for some distance upwards by the 
oblong, wedge-shaped island of Manhattan, on which the great 
‘smart’ city of Cousin Jonathan is built. The capital it should be 
by rights, as it is really in importance, were it not for the capitol- 
lian Washington, which had to be ‘run up’ on a neutral ‘district of 
Columbia,’ so that no individual state might take umbrage against 
any other for the distinction of having the chief town of the country 
within its borders. Altogether, from its beginning at the sand-bank 
of Sandy Hook to its junction with the bi-branched Hudson, New 
York Bay exactly extends some forty miles, forming two completely 
sheltered harbours which could accommodate all the fleets of the 
world with anchorage ground and wearing room at one and the 
same time, ‘ without putting itself’ in any way ‘out of its way.’ 
It is a grand bay, grand in every sense of the word. The only 
place like it I have ever seen, is the harbour of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, which is somewhat of a smaller edition of similar character- 
istics. Pity it could not be transported over here by means of 
Aladdin’s genii, for I fear it is not appreciated at its proper worth 
where it lies. 

But the reader may pertinently remark, What on earth has all 
this got to do with American Yachts and Yachting? In the lan- 
guage of Hiawatha, ‘I will answer, I will tell you,’ a very great deal. 
Is not the official mansion of the New York Yacht Club, the repre- 
sentative one par excellence of America, situated on Staten Island ? 
and does not the regular match course lie around the Sandy Hook 
lightship? of whose position I have been trying to give you some 
faint idea, and where I have watched many a gallant contest when 
‘ rippling waters made a pleasant moan,’ and airy zephyrs were pro- 
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pitious. Above all, is there not on the banks of the East River a 
worthy shipwright and yacht builder, known to all by the name of 
‘ Pete,’ the works of whose hands have already torn laurels from 
the brows of a Ratsey and a White of Cowes? a ‘master’ that would 
not only construct you ‘ staunch and strong, a goodly vessel,’ ac- 
cording to the lines of the talented Transatlantic bard I have already 
quoted, but one which would be as well 


‘a beautiful and gallant craft, 
Broad in the beam, that the stress of the blast, 
Pressing down upon sail and mast, 
Might not the sharp bows overwhelm ; 
Broad in the beam, but sloping aft 
With graceful curve and slow degrees, 
That she might be docile to the helm, 
And that the currents of parted seas, 
Closing behind with mighty force, 
Might aid and not impede her course.’ 


Yes, ‘ that’s a fact,’ as the down-easters say ; so I think I have 
demonstrated to you sufficiently enough that New York Bay, this 
bay of bays of the New World, and the Hudson river, have some 
slight connection with the subject: if it has not been so made plain, 
then ‘it does not matter,’ to adopt the philosophy of poor Mr. 
Toots when Miss Dombey declined his addresses. 


The New York Yacht Club musters under its purple-blue burgee 
a squadron, all told, of some fifty craft, ranging in size from tiny 
ten-ton cutters, that a cat’s paw might capsize, up to enormous 
schooners of three and four hundred in burden, according to Akers’ 
scale, or ‘any other man’s,’ for that matter—vessels as large and 
larger than those old-time barques that were thought big enough to 
brave the stormy equinox, and cross the seas to the Indies, and 
come back laden with ‘sugar and spice, and all that’s nice,’ not 
fifty years agone. 

As arule, the yachts are built more for racing purposes than for 
comfort; consequently their cabin accommodation shows a marked 
difference to that of English craft, although their fine lines certainly 
eclipse ours, while their speed, either ‘on a wind,’ or in ‘ beating 
to windward,’ is beyond question, as Mr. Ashbury of the Harwich 
Club could bear ample testimony. However deficient in boating 
preéminence, our American cousins are not wanting in pluck, as 
their recent challenge to the London Rowing Club shows, even 
when they are bound to lose ; in yachting it is quite another thing, 
for here both in pluck and skill they have taught the ‘old country’ 
amateur sailors many a lesson. The advent of the far-famed 
‘America’ in 1851 gave us the first inkling that they were up to 
something on the other side of the Atlantic; and when she carried 
off all the matches she made at Ryde, it was thought a wonder. 
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But the great original ocean yacht race in 1866 was a much “big- 
ger thing,’ as they say over the water, and opened a new era in 
‘match-making.” As I was in America when this contest was 
decided on, and saw the yachts start, although I had not the plea- 
sure of witnessing their arrival on this side, perhaps it will not be 
thought to be a réchauffé of an old story, if I briefly allude to the 
race here, particularly as it was the pluckiest thing ever attempted 
in yachting annals: I mean the /irst one that occurred in mid- 
winter six years ago. Since then, ocean races would of course 
possess no more interest than an ordinary ascent of Mont Blanc: 
there is no kvdoc to be gained by them. 

Three vessels contested for the palm of victory in this naval 
feat, as the reader may remember—the Henrietta, the Fleetwing, 
and the Vesta; the two former being regular schooner-built keel 
boats, and the latter what is called a ‘ centre-board’ vessel, that is, 
fitted with a shifting keel, which could be drawn up at will; a great 
advantage when sailing in a light breeze before the wind, on account 
of its less resistance to the water, but rather a disadvantage, almost 
a danger, in a rough chopping sea with a head, or foul wind. All 
the yachts were of nearly equal tonnage, some two hundred ac- 
cording to the American scale, which is about one-third less than 
ours. With regard to crews and officers, the Henrietta carried 
twenty-two seamen, her owner, Mr. Bennett—the son of the pro- 
prietor of the New York Herald, and the vice-commodore of the 
New York Yacht Club; and her sailing master, an old and experienced 
navigator, Captain Samuels, who once sailed a celebrated American 
clipper ship, called the Dreadnaught, from New York to Liverpool, 
before the days of steam and ten days’ trips, within fourteen days, a 
wonderful passage under sail for a heavy ship, and the quickest ever 
known. ‘The Henrietta also had a first and second mate, and two 
supernumeraries, twenty-eight souls on board in all. The Fleetwing 
had only twenty-two ‘ of all sorts,’ and the Vesta the same number. 
The owner of the winning yacht, the Henrietta, deserves additional 
credit from the fact of his being the only one of the competitors who 
had the courage to essay the voyage in his own vessel; the other 
owners came over in one of the Cunard steamers to see the finish 
and reap the fruit of the race, should they win, without risking its 
perils. 

Of course the contest was for money. Our Transatlantic cousins 
do not perceive the beauty of honour and glory unless they have 
something tangible to show for it. In observance of this feeling, a 
‘sweep’ was entered into by the three owners of thirty thousand 
dollars each, the winner to pocket the whole, and thus gain a profit 
of sixty thousand greenbacks—some 10,0001. in our money—a 
prize worth taking. The course was from Sandy Hook bar to Cowes, 
no time allowance, and the first vessel to win. 
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On Tuesday, the 11th December 1866, at one o’clock in the 
afternoon, they all started. It was a beautifully clear frosty day, I 
remember well, with the sun shining brightly, and the sky as blue 
as azure and without a cloud; but it was blowing strongly and the 
wind was intensely cold, the winter having set in, as usual, with a 
steady severe frost. A number of pleasure steamers and tug-boats, 
in one of which I had secured a passage, went down the bay to see 
the boats off; and what with the amount of gaudy bunting dis- 
played, the bands playing ‘ Yankee Doodle’ and ‘ The Star-spangled 
Banner’—national ditties both, and equivalent to our ‘God save the 
Queen’—+the cheering, the hooraying, and the fine weather, the scene 
was intensely exciting and enlivening. 

After a warning gun to ‘ get ready,’ the final signal was given, 
and away the three yachts started on a bowline with a good eight- 
knot breeze, the Henrietta lying well in shore, and having the 
worst of it at first, although she greatly retrieved her position when 
all got out into the offing. From a look at her log, which I had 
when she returned to the States the following spring, I observed 
that she lost sight of her competitors at nightfall on the first day at 
sea; and it is a remarkable fact, that none of the yachts sighted 
each other again until all met in Cowes roads. The Henrietta ran 
two hundred and thirty-five miles in the first twenty-four hours 
from the start; after that she averaged regularly fourteen knots an 
hour during the rest of the voyage. When half way across the 
Atlantic, she experienced very heavy weather, losing six men over- 
board, and having to lay-to for five hours; she sprang a leak also; 
and it must have been a ticklish thing to all when the carpenter 
entered the cabin with a lugubrious face, and announced that the 
yacht was making water fast. However, Mr. Bennett gave orders 
to hold on at all hazards; the leak, which probably resulted from a 
sudden strain, as suddenly stopped, the canvas again was spread, 
and the Henrietta continued her course, with all plain sail set, as if 
nothing had happened. It is worthy of note that she sailed on the 
same even tack throughout the entire passage, and lost no ground— 
or one should more properly say ‘water’—by it either, for she 
hardly veered eleven miles from a straight line drawn on the 
chart between her point of departure and landfall at the ‘ Needles.’ 
Passing this latter place at half-past three on the afternoon of 
Christmas-day, the Henrietta arrived at Cowes the same evening, 
completing her voyage from Sandy Hook in exactly 13 days 22 hours 
and 46 minutes, the winner of the ocean yacht race and the thirty- 
thousand-dollar sweepstakes. The Fleetwing came in to the port 
one hour and twenty minutes after midnight on the same day, and 
the Vesta at four o’clock ante meridian the following; so it was 
really a very close race, having only a few hours intervening between 
them all, after competing for over three thousand odd miles. 
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Regarding it by its results, it cannot, however, be said that their 
lengthy contest gave any more practical proof of seamanship than 
a simple race of fifty miles on the course of the R.C.Y.C. would 
have done. The very best of the yachts never having once to tack 
proves this. Of course it says much for the speed of the boats, 
although little for all those various arts and dodges of making the 
most of every puff of wind and direction of currents, or set of tide, 
with which our yachtsmen manage to circumvent each other. As 
far as the feat goes of crossing the Atlantic, that, in itself, apart 
from the race, was nothing ; for I remember reading in the English 
papers of the same year, the gallant and really useful exploits of a 
small schooner-yacht of some hundred and fifty tons, belonging te 
one of the Thames clubs, I believe. This little vessel, the Themis, 
owned by a Mr. Hannem, not only sailed across the ocean to the 
West Indies, but proceeding down the coast of South America, went 
through the Straits of Magellan, where her owner occupied himself 
in taking soundings and observing the nautical phenomena of the 
land around Terra del Fuego for the benefit of other mariners in 
general, It must not be forgotten either that Lord Dufferin made 
a venturesome voyage in a craft less than half the size of the At- 
lantic-race competitors to Greenland and Spitzbergen, the details of 
which are so well known to us in his vividly written Letters from 
High Latitudes. 

It is a matter of regret that Mr. Bennett sold the Henrietta 
after she had so distinguished herself. The last time I saw her 
was along the quays of New York, discharging a cargo of oranges 
and lemons which she had imported from Bermuda, as she is now 
in ‘ the fruit trade.’ A sad come-down for a gallant racer, almost 
as ignominious as for a Derby winner to be seen in the metropolitan 
streets drawing a four-wheel cab filled with patients for the Smallpox 
Hospital! The Dauntless, the new representative of the vice-com- 
modore of the New York Yacht Club, is. not nearly so swift as her 
predecessor, in spite of her being larger, more roomy, and incom- 
parably better fitted up. She has a long low black hull, reminding 
one of those daring smuggler vessels and pirate schooners that 
Maryatt immortalised ; while, to follow Longfellow : 

‘and everywhere 
The slender graceful spars 
Poise aloft in the air, 
And at the masthead, 


White, blue, and red, 
A flag unrolls the stripes and stars.’ 


I have often thus seen her lying off the usual yacht anchorage at 
Hoboken on the Hudson river. She is a hundred and twenty-seven 
feet long, of twenty-six feet beam, and ten feet depth ofhold. Her 
masts are wonderfully lofty, the main and maintop up to the truck 
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measure exactly a hundred and fifty feet from the deck; while her 
fore and foretop mast are but twenty feet less. She spreads over 
eight thousand square yards of canvas ; but that does not count for 
much, as she requires almost a hurricane to drive her along. The 
Cambria, it may be recollected, beat her on the last ‘ international 
race’ from Queenstown to Sandy Hook by some four hours and 
a half, and the Cambria is by no means entitled from her speed 
to be considered a representative of English yachts generally. 

American racing-craft are seldom handicapped like ours. They 
generally have a spin ‘ right out and home again,’ and the distance 
round the light-ship at Sandy Hook from the club-house on Staten 
Island is usually a fair criterion for trying speed. Often indeed 
for seamanship too, as beating up the Narrows against a head wind 
is as hard a struggle as the Ryde cruisers find it to weather the 
Nab, and beat back in the teeth of a stiff sou’-wester to that endless 
pier on which the fair ladies of Wight’s Isle ‘ most do congregate.’ 
Oar cousins are, however, more fond of matches than regattas ; and 
they have got some clipper sailers. Why, poor Mr. Ashbury, 
‘plucky’ as he was, ran into the jaws of defeat out there; for there 
are probably at least ten separate craft of the New York Yacht 
Club that could give the Cambria or Livonia dozens of lengths, and 
yet beat them all to nothing. The Sappho and the Dauntless that 
were over here are by no means the fastest American yachts, 
although they do possess tidy ‘ heels’ of their own. The New York 
schooners are as yet still far ahead of ours, in spite of the Ame- 
rica’s coming in 1851 having put up our builders to ‘a wrinkle or 
two ;’ the Guinevere is probably the only boat that Cowes could 
show which would hold her own against the pick of Transatlantic 
sporting craft. 

In a former paper* some notice was taken of the annual cruise 
which the squadron of the New York Yacht Club takes in company. 
This is by far the most pleasant and noteworthy of their customs 
over the water; and it might, one would think, be imitated with 
advantage by our nautical authorities in such matters. I do not 
think I have ever seen a prettier spectacle than this setting out of 
the yacht fleet on its yearly ‘ outing’ up Long Island Sound. With 
their dancing little hulls and dazzling white sails and movements 
in rotation, in due order according to the commodore’s signal, they 
resembled some miniature navy exercising, even as our Channel 
Fleet was drilled when Mr. Childers hoisted his flag as Lord High 
Admiral, and took command in person. As Byron writes some- 
where, to quote another poet than our New World bard : 


‘He that has sail’d upon the dark blue sea 
Has view’d at times, I ween, a full fair sight ; 


* ‘Summer Life in the States,’ in September Number, 1871. 
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When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be, 
The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight ; 
Masts, spires, and strand retiring to the right, 
The glorious main expanding o’er the bow ; 
The convoy spread like white swans in their flight, 
The dullest sailer wearing bravely now, 

So gaily curl the waves before each dashing prow.’ 


Besides the New York Yacht Club, there are many other similar 
local associations in the various States lying along the Eastern 
seaboard, such as those belonging to Boston and Philadelphia; but 
they are mainly comprised of small cutters and cat-rigged boats that 
do not require any crew to keep up. Of these lesser satellites, the 
chief clubs are those of New Jersey and Brooklyn Long Island, with 
the latter of which I am better acquainted than with any instituted 
by the New Englanders or the inhabitants of the City of ‘ Brotherly 
Love.’ Ah! how often have I watched the dainty little ‘ cat- 
rigged’ clippers of Brooklyn careering along the East River under a 
cloud of sail which seemed capable of burying them bodily at any 
time! These boats carry one huge triangular long sail, with the 
‘sheet’ fastened to the foot of the mast, and a swinging boom 
larger often than the hull of the vessel. The mast is stepped 
very far forward, almost in the bow in fact; and in appearance the 
boats very much resemble the picture of the one with which we 
are all familiar in Robinson Crusoe. I mean that in which that 
ill-fated mariner, who has caused so much delight to the boys of 
England, ran away from his Moorish master when his faithful 
Moresco slave got devoured by a lion on his going to fetch a jar of 
water to satisfy the cravings of Crusoe after his dried raisins: he 
called it, I think, a boat with a ‘leg-of-mutton sail ;’ but the mari- 
ners style such craft ‘ cat-rigged.’ 

As they are fitted with enormous centre boards, or false keels, 
capable of being lowered to any extent to counterbalance their sail 
power, they are very safe; and can brave harder weather than you 
would believe on first seeing them. 

The Brookiyn yachts have a delightful cruising ground up the 
East River. They can glide along past the old Navy Yard, 
where the ancient Constitution, a relic of the war with England in 
1812, keeps guard like our good ship St. Vincent at Portsmouth ; 
both being quite as efficacious in the present day against iron-clads 
and torpedo vessels ; only the Constitution does not look as graceful 
as our old hulk, as she has only her lower masts standing, and no 
rigging to boast of. These yachts have also the choice of essaying 
the passage of the dangerous ‘ Hurl’ or Hell-gate, where the frigate 
Macedonian, of owr Navy, was wrecked, in the year seventeen 
hundred and sixty something, while on her way to New York with 
the pay of brave General Burgoyne’s army, which afterwards capitu- 
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lated to the colonial forces: perhaps the lack of l’argent had 
something to do with the catastrophe. ‘ Hell-gate’—I prefer its 
most distinctive appellation—is certainly an ‘ ugly’-looking place. 
It is a sort of series of rapids in the channel running between the 
Emigrant Asylumed-Ward’s Island in the centre of the river, and 
the mainland of Long Island State that connects the Sound with 
the Hudson. Although the rapids are decidedly treacherous and 
the navigation intricate, the water is very deep: so deep, that when 
the Great Eastern went over to New York, it was first thought to 
bring her up to the city through Long Island Sound and Hell-gate, 
as the bar at the mouth of the harbour was believed too high to let 
her pass. However, it is perhaps fortunate that the trial was not 
made, as the current through the passage is something fearful when 
the tide changes. _ It is said, that if a man should be unfortunately 
lost overboard in the rapids here, his body is never found again any- 
where, in which respect the spot seems to possess the peculiarities 
of the fabled Maélstrom. 

But I think we have seen enough of the East River with its 
screaming, whistling little tug-boats, and ‘ Hell-gate,’ Long Island 
Sound, and all. Fancy can picture the flitting yachts wending 
their course along these romantic waters; and as the last white 
sail disappears from sight, hear the echoes of ‘ Hail Columbia’ 
reverberating in the distance, hurled back from the palisaded heights 


of the lordly Hudson down to the grand Nevesink Highlands at the 
foot of New York Bay, until they are lost to sound at sea off Sandy 
Hook. 


JOHN C. HUTCHESON. 





A VISIT TO SCOTT’S GUN MANUFACTORY 


WE had frequently been struck, when looking over files of American 
papers, with the many allusions they made to the wonderful shoot- 
ing powers of ‘ Scott’s guns.’ According to some of these accounts, 
‘No coon held himself safe within speaking distance of their sharp 
detonating crack,’ &c. ‘Gobblers,’ as wild turkeys are called, ‘ upon 
viewing a sportsman armed with a Scott’s breech-loader, instantly 
set to work to pluck each other, well knowing they had no chance 
of escaping the spit ;’ while deer, duck, ‘ canvas-backs,’ reed-birds, 
and hosts of minor feathered quarry, were perpetually being ‘ blown 
from Scott’s guns,’ like Sepoys in the Indian Mutiny. Nearly 
every American newspaper report of ‘ Hunting Club’ matches chron- 
icles, as a rule, the fact that numbers shoot with Scott’s make. 

Now being curious in all concerning sporting guns, our curiosity 
became excited as to who this celebrated maker could be. It is a 
well-known fact that Americans are not by any means partial to 
guns manufactured in their own country, and will always buy in 
preference an English gun. On this account, we were inclined to 
arrive at the inference that this gunmaker might possibly be Scott 
of Birmingham, in England. 

Some little time since, having occasion to visit that large manu- 
facturing town, it occurred to us that we might readily verify our 
suspicions, and at the same time gratify a long-pent-up wish to view 
a large gun-factory in full work, and see the rough wood and iron 
turned into the elegant and perfect gun. As it turned out, we were 
right in our conjecture; and we found that the ‘ gobbler-slaying,’ 
‘ coon-smashing,’ and ‘ tarnation shooting-irons,’ so popular in Ame- 
rica, all emanate from the well-known firm of Messrs. W. and 
C. Scott and Son, whose manufactory is in Bagot-street, Lancas- 
ter-street, Birmingham. Having readily obtained permission from 
the proprietors, we enjoyed the rare sight of seeing ‘how guns are 
made,’ and hasten, while the knowledge is still fresh in our memory, 
to commit the process to paper, for the benefit of those who have 
not seen it. 

The barrels are tubes made by welding strips of fine twisted 
Damascus iron together, in which state, fresh from the forge and the 
hammer, they are sent to the gunmaker. 

On receiving the tube, it is examined by putting strong acid 
upon it, in order that the figure of the twist or welding may be made 
prominent, and any minute flaws seen at once; also to show that 
the welding is even or true. After this, it is subjected to hydraulic 
pressure with hot water, in order to see that the inside of the tube 
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is as free from flaws as the outside. If not found perfect, the tube 
is returned to the forger, who replaces it with another for trial. 

The tube is now placed in the hands of a clever workman to be 
straightened inside, a very delicate and scientific matter, and one 
which is only thoroughly learnt by many years of patient study. It 
is called ‘shading,’ and though the workman has nothing to guide 
him in making the tube true but his eyesight, he is able by long prac- 
tice to detect the slightest crookedness either in a rifle or shot-gun 
barrel. After this, the tube is fixed on a lathe to be turned in 
places to gauges in order to make the outside of the tube true with 
the inside, and prevent the barrel being thick at one place and thin 
at another. It is then struck up with a striker or square kind of 
file, to bring it to the weight and size required. 

The two tubes are now jointed or placed together to make the 
pair of barrels—they are put together with mathematical accuracy, 
for which purpose a very accurate level is used. A triangular groove 
is now made under and between the barrels at the breech end, the 
smallest end of the groove being that nearest to the muzzle of the 
barrels ; into this is fitted the steel lump (for fastening the barrels 
to the action), and the barrels and lump are brazed together. 

After the brazing, the barrels are cleansed and prepared for the 
top and bottom ribs, which are then fitted and soldered on. They 
are then plugged at the breech end and sent to a very severe first 
proof, and if marked perfect by the proof authorities, they are eX- 
amined with a powerful glass, to see if the proof has thrown out 
any gray or flaw. If not quite perfect, they are then returned to 
the forger, and other tubes are given in their places. In this state 
—that is, partly struck up—the barrels are handed over to the ac- 
tioner. 

We have above described the manufacture of the shot-barrels, 
but rifle-barrels are made with, if possible, even more care, as the 
acme of a barrel-maker’s art is to put a pair of rifle-barrels together 
perfectly parallel. They are at first made with a slight wedge be- 
tween the noses of the two barrels, and made to make the bullets 
cross slightly ; they are then shot from a rest, and if found to cross 
the wedge is withdrawn, bringing the noses of the barrels closer 
together, and making them consequently shoot closer, and cross 
less; the wedge is again and again withdrawn if necessary until the 
barrels shoot perfectly alike. 

Ascending from the ground-floor, we come into the show-room. 
Here may be seen a magnificent collection of highly-finished firearms, 
from the bijou saloon pistol to the heavy ‘ elephant exterminator.’ 
Upon .a closer examination, we find that all the barrels of these 
weapons are made of either Damascus-twist or laminated steel, the 
makers believing that it is necessary to the maintenance of their 
prestige to use only the lightest and strongest metal in the manufac- 
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ture of this most important part of a gun. Here, too, are gorgeous 
weapons—‘ Durbar’ presents for Indian rajahs, richly inlaid and gilt, 
upon which all that is picturesque and fantastic in the engraver’s 
art has been lavished. 

En passant, we learn something of the vaious tastes which 
characterise different nations in their choice of sporting guns. Eng- 
lish country gunmakers, whom Messrs. Scott supply in the whole- 
sale way, invariably give orders for the best material and workman- 
ship. The Russians are prone to carrying heavily - ornamented 
firearms ; while our American cousins, like ourselves, prefer plain 
and serviceable weapons, but much stronger than those in vogue in 
this country for sporting purposes. As the lagoons and prairie swamps 
of America abound in wildfowl, it is necessary to use heavier charges, 
and consequently stronger weapons are required to withstand them ; 
while at home a light gun is all that is required for the ‘ stubble’ or 
the ‘ moor.’ 

Any of the popular breech-loaders which we have described in 
these pages can be had at Messrs. Scott’s, who, like all gunmakers, 
can make any inventor’s gun, by obtaining a license from him. A 
capital gun, an invention of Mr. William M. Seott, much struck our 
fancy, as it seems to embody features of strength and durability, 
which are notably absent in many breech-loaders thrust into the 
hands of the public by unscrupulous gun-sellers, both in England 
and America. The chief improvements in ‘ Scott’s top-lever gun,’ 
as compared with those in other weapons, lie in drilling the false 
breech in a nearly vertical line between the face and back to a point 
near the bottom ofthe breech, where the bolt traverses a line which 
is capable of being turned upon its vertical axis inserted in the aper- 
ture thus formed. Upon the lower end of this pin is formed a stud or 
projection, fitted to engage in a recess in the bolt, which travels in 
grooves on either side on the bottom face of the breech-action. To 
the head ofthis pin is connected the lever working over the strap of 
the false breech, which is turned from left to right ; and by its con- 
nection through the pin with the locking bolt, the action of that bolt 
is coincident with, and consequent on, the motion of the lever. The 
position of the lever is convenient, and the formation and fitting of 
the parts very strong. Should the lever-spring break, the ‘ locking’ 
can be effected equally well, which is an important feature in this 
improvement. The spring is to make the lever ‘ self-closing.’ An 
objection has frequently been raised to the central-fire gun that, in 
the ordinary weapons sold, it cannot be seen whether the gun is loaded 
or not without ‘unlocking’ it. Scott’s Patent Indicator obviates this 
difficulty, and can be fitted to any breech; it can then be seen at 
a glance whether the gun has a cartridge in or not. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the best of all improvements patented by this firm is their 
Adjustable Joint Hook. To the sportsman abroad this ‘ compensat- 
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ing lump’ is invaluable, as it secures him against the joint get- 
ting loose without the means at hand to remedy it. The object of 
this invention is to preserve the close contact of the breech ends of 
the barrels against the break-off, when the barrels are shut down, 
notwithstanding the wear to which the joint is exposed. Messrs. 
Scott, in their top-lever central-fire gun, also embody the well- 
known patent solid double bolt. In the show-room we also see plain 
Lefaucheux guns, adapted for either pin or central-fire cartridges ; 
side lever ‘ snap-actions ;’ the Purdey open bow-guard, with lever 
fitting snugly in it. Messrs. Scott also showed us a new gun doing 
away with the nipple entirely, strong pistons, held in by a cross- 
pin, taking its place. We saw this new principle applied to a strong 
10-bore ‘duck gun,’ destined for the American market. Upon 
closing the gun after the cartridge is inserted, in order to prevent 
the ‘strikers’ coming in contact with it, by an ingenious arrange- 
ment the extractor pushes the ‘strikers’ out of the way, an im- 
provement on ‘strikers’ attached to the hammers. 

We also saw °450 double ‘ express’ rifles, and -500 double ‘ ex- 
press’ rifles for tigers, deer, or other game, firing a ‘shell’ with a 
heavy charge ; and the -120-bore ‘ miniature express’ might also be 
seen in this veritable exhibition of firearms. 8-guage double and 
single rifles for African sport, which fire a ‘shell,’ the explosion of 
which inside a mammoth would make him appreciate his antedi- 
luvian existence. 12-bores for Indian tigers, too, are here, the 
accuracy and perfection of which may some day, in the hands of 
one of our military Shikarrees, do deadly work on the striped and 
prowling ‘ devil cat’ of the jungle. 

Since the instinct of our wild and savage ancestors, who hunted 
for their subsistence, is still so strong in us, by all means let us 
have the best weapons to effect our purposes; whether to fell the 
huge elephant in his tracks, or knock over the plump and demurely 
clad partridge in the stubble. Times, however, have changed. Many 
years ago it took a platoon of guards half a day’s firing with their 
old ‘ Brown. Besses’ to make a poor elephant in Exeter Change 
‘drop tears mingled with gore, his knees shook, &c.’—sic writes 
the historian—‘ and finally obeying even in his agony the voice of 
his keeper, he knelt down close to the bars, when a jinal volley in 
his ear put an end to his existence.’ We should think so indeed ; 
‘a final volley in his ear’ ought to have been thought of—to make 
an Irish bull—at jirst, surely. 

If ‘the poor beetle, that we tread upon, in corporal sufferance 
feels a pang as great as when a giant dies,’ the sufferings of this 
elephant must have equalled in intensity ‘an army of giants.’ But, 
as we said before, ‘times have changed,’ and we gladly turn from 
such a picture of brutality and clumsiness to the manly and self- 
possessed figure of the Duke of Edinburgh standing alone beneath 
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the burning sun of Africa, awaiting the charge ofa furious elephant. 
On comes the Behemoth, making the ground shake beneath him; 
but nothing daunted, our royal sportsman raises his English breech- 
loader, a slight puff, a tiny crack, and down falls the giant quarry, 
stone dead. So much for our advance in the science of manufactur- 
ing sporting rifles in England. Mais revenons @ nos fusils. Having 
sufficiently enjoyed the sight of Messrs. Scott’s guns and rifles in 
their show-room, we proceed on our voyage of inspection round the 
factory part of the premises. 

In the next department we enter, amidst the giddy whirr-r-r and 
distracting buzz-z-z of machinery, we see and have explained to us 
the delicate process of cutting breech-pieces and action-bearings from 
the best malleable Swedish iron. The hands are at work at auto- 
maton lathes making nipples and strikers; others turning levers 
and grinding with cutters at what is termed foreparts, drilling and 
slotting the hole in the solid action, which is made of the finest 
forged iron without a flaw. Next we come to the action-fitting 
department, where the breech mechanism is fitted to the barrels. 
This operation requires uncommon skill and dexterity, and a large 
staff of thirty or forty brawny-armed, clean-looking, honest Eng- 
lish mechanics are engaged in fitting this, filing that part of the 
‘ action,’ and ‘generally putting things destined to play upon 
each other’s surfaces into smooth juxtaposition. This is the 
most difficult part of gun-making—to abolish friction. There is a 
separate workman to each part of the action, and these workmen 
work only at those parts. The actions are filed with care ; jointed, 
lever fitted, cross-pin fitted, and detonated for the nipples and 
strikers ; after which the barrels are put into the action and go to 
a proof for the second time, this time with the action on. If perfect, 
both barrels and action are again marked. 

The barrels and action are now ready for stocking. The stocks, 
of the best all-heart walnut, are kept for several years, every particle 
of moisture being driven out of them. They are weighed when 
sent in fresh from the grower, and are weighed every year in order 
to see how much less they are in weight than when first put away. 
Messrs. Scott tell us that they never use a stock until it shows 
perfect freedom from all moisture. The piles of wood we see stored 
are pieces of Italian, Tunisian, and English walnut all collected for 
this purpose—this is very expensive, sufficient to make a stock 
costing even in the ‘ rough’ as much as thirty shillings. We should 
think that a fancy for a handsome stock could be easily gratified from 
the number of really fine close-grained stocks which we saw. 

A hard close-grained stock is now picked out, and the stocker 
commences his work by letting the strap of the action into the wood. 
The stock is then roughly cut into shape with a draw knife. The 
lock plates are then let im, then the inside work of the locks is put 
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on to the plates, and the locks are let in. The locks are smoked 
over an oil lamp, until they are covered with a thin coat of smoke- 
black, and fitted to their places; now wherever the wood wants 
cutting away a black mark is left ; all these black marks are cut off 
with a small crooked chisel, and again the locks are fitted in to have 
the black marks cut away again and again, until the locks fit and 
bed everywhere. 

We were next conducted to that part of the factory in which 
the action locks, triggers, and screws are polished, engraved, and 
. case- hardened. 

The action is polished by the application of wet emery upon a 
piece of some hard wood used with both hands in the manner of a 
file; it is afterwards burnished with a steel burnisher, which gives 
it a dazzling polish ; it is now ready for the engraver. The whole 
of the inside small work of the locks, as well as the lock plates, 
has to be polished in the same manner as the action. The en- 
graver now takes the action in hand; first he draws on the glitter- 
ing iron the pattern of the tiny scroll which we so much admire, 
with his graver; this done, he takes another tool in hand, and 
begins to cut out the iron, and almost as quickly as we can write 
it, he has done the larger lines and commenced the smaller scrolls 
inside them. When the action has been engraved in this manner, 
it is shaded properly, and is ready for the case-hardening process. 
The parts to be hardened are placed in a stout iron pan, which is 
then filled up with bone dust. The parts are kept from touching 
one another by layers of the same; the pan is then put in the cen- 
tre of a large, clear, bright fire for upwards of an hour. The pan 
is then emptied into a tub of water. This is termed case-harden- 
ing, and imparts the varied colours seen in the ironwork of a gun. 

Up and down, and down and up again, we peregrinate through 
labyrinths of stairs and corridors, resounding with filing and hammer- 
ing. Verily much walking is a weariness of the spirit, and our 
fidus Achates—a Jenner and Knewstub’s ‘ Eunomia’—tells us we 
have spent two whole hours thirty minutes and twenty-five seconds 
in viewing the largest and most complete gun manufactory in Bir- 
mingham, and, for anything we know to the contrary, in the world. 
After bidding adieu to Messrs. W. and C. Scott and Son, and thank- 
ing them for their having shown us the whole of the process of 
manufacturing guns, we retrace our steps to the Great Western 
Hotel, pondering curiously as we go over the myriads of animals, 
birds, and possibly reptiles—not omitting a chance human being— 
which in the course of the next ten years will be relieved by means 
of Scott’s famous guns of any farther trouble in escaping either the 
‘snares of the fowler,’ or of leading at best ‘a precarious existence’ 
in the illimitable prairies and woods of the Far, Far West. 

CADWALLADER WADDY. 
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Or some Passages out of the Fife of Amicia Zady Sfoeetapple 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE’ 


CHAPTER LVI. HARRY FORTESCUE MAKES UP HIS MIND TO PROPOSE. 


Poor Harry Fortescue! He at least had not had a good night. He 
tossed and turned, and his feet sought every corner of his bed, feeling 
for that cool spot which it is not destined to find in sweltering June 
in London. We very much doubt if Dives would feel as mueh plea- 
sure in that drop of cold water as we all of us feel when we discover 
a cool place in bed. So Harry Fortescue had tossed and turned. He 
tried every position in vain : he kicked off the clothes ; he lay on his 
back, his sides—first one side and then the other ; on his face, with 
his arms out of bed; and when he had exhausted all these permu- 
tations, he thought of sleeping with his head out of the bottom of 
the bed—we need not say that all Mrs. Boffin’s beds were regular 
old four-posters—with his feet on the bolster. At last he exclaimed, 
‘I can’t stand this any longer,’ and jumped out of bed, threw up the 
window, and looked out. The air was full of that fragrance of new- 
mown hay which in June makes even the London night air sometimes 
so balmy. 

‘O,’ he thought, ‘ if I were with her away in the sweet country 
among the new-mown hay, that would be joy!’ Then he thought 
of Ascot, and despised it. What were races to him? All at once he 
looked on them as a degrading amusement, and if it had not been 
for Edward’s sake he would throw up the engagement. 

‘Poor Edward,’ he thought, ‘how happy he is! Shall I ever 
be so happy? After all, I make no progress. Edith must never 
be suffered to go out as a governess, and I must find out how her 
mind stands as to me. I wonder if she ever thinks of me, not as 
a benefactor—what a cold thing it is to be a benefactor! one might 
as well be a grandfather as a benefactor to any one. Benefactor! 
the very word is ridiculous; what the slang term calls ‘‘ un-English.”’ 
No, not as a benefactor, but as a shorter and prettier word—the 
comparative of love. What is the comparative of love? Why, 
lover, to be sure. Yes, that will do as the comparative of love.’ 

So he went on looking out at Mrs. Boffin’s best front bedroom 
window, the wonder of policemen and market-gardeners, quite lost 
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in his thoughts on Edith, and careless of what all the police and 
market-gardeners in the world thought. You see that scarlet fever 
of the heart had completely mastered his moral constitution, and 
that Harry Fortescue was now hopelessly in love with Edith Price. 
It was quick work, we must all admit; but love and hate are the 
two plants which grow fastest in the human heart. Sown yester- 
day, shooting up to their full height to-day, to-morrow cut down 
and withered. Yes, the heart of man is the only true forcing- 
house. They say that of all growing things the quickest is a 
bamboo; it will grow ten inches in a night. Yes, love is like the 
bamboo ; like it in more things than one—it is tender and green 
when it is young, but it hardens and stiffens quickly into a stick. 
How many are there not in life, who have found their early love 
turned in age into a stick for their own backs ! 

So Harry Fortescue stood there, and thought and thought, till 
the dusty blazing summer sun came out without one breath of 
morning freshness, and the great desert of London streets was as 
parched and waterless as ever, and the Arabs that abound in them 
came out of their holes and began to prowl about. Even when a 
man is in love he sometimes feels ridiculous, and when a man feels 
in that state he becomes like the ostrich, and tries to hide his head. 
As soon, therefore, as Harry Fortescue felt ridiculous he left the 
-window, and withdrew to his dingy four-poster, where he fell asleep, 
only to be awakened when Mrs. Boffin’s maid-of-all-work, an intel- 
ligent maiden of seventeen, came down the creaking stairs to her 
daily toil. 

It has been often remarked, or if not it ought to be remarked, 
that lovers, as a rule, rise early, and husbands late. There are 
exceptions, but that is the rule. Husbands and wives seldom have 
great thoughts to keep them awake, or to arouse them from their 
slumbers—they had their great thoughts when they were young and 
in love; but lovers always have great thoughts, or thoughts that 
are great in their own imaginations: so it was with Harry Fortes- 
cue. That hour’s sleep he had just had had stilled his restlessness. 
After the maid-of-all-work had roused him, he lay between the 
sheets like a lamb, thinking of Edith; and his first great thought 
was, that he would go and propose to her that very day; and his 
next that he was sure she would make him the very thing he 
needed —a loving faithful wife. You see how wise he felt in his 
own conceit. He was, with his great thoughts, settling not only 
his own fate—that, in all conscience, is hard enough to do—but 
the fate of another human being, and that being a woman to whom 
he had never spoken one word of love, and of whose feeling towards 
him, except in the odious light of a benefactor, he was utterly ig- 
norant. Pray observe, too, the courage of love. Like faith, it can 
remove mountains, or it fancies it can remove them, which is much 
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. the same. Harry Fortescue, from the moment that he was in love 
with Edith Price, never doubted. As he lay there thinking on her, 
not at all distracted by the cries of the milkman or the scavenger, 
he was as firmly convinced that he should marry her as any zealot 
or bigot of the efficacy of his creed as the only means of salvation. 
He believed in himself, and so he must have her. But when young 
persons of either sex have this firm faith in themselves in matters 
of love, and do not get the object of their desires, what comes of it ? 
Many things come of it—for in this very contrary world these ship- 
wrecks happen every day of the week — despair, apathy, broken 
hearts, suicides, actual or figurative: and it is as well to know that 
a figurative or moral suicide is quite as melancholy to read of as any 
extinction of life by drowning or poison, by knife or pistol. The 
reason is not far to seek. When the human heart is set on any- 
thing, it cannot bear to be upset—to have all its bread, thrown out 
for many days, it may be, on the waters, returned to its own bosom, 
not as bread, but as sop. Then it asserts its rights ; falls back on its 
own natural dignity; will not love a generation which has treated 
it so badly ; grows morbid, and hates and detests it ; cares for no one 
and no thing; will not have any rival near its own throne, though 
that throne be only a willow chair; disdains even to live in such a 
wretched world, where the heart cannot have its way, and so ends 
in actual or moral death—a sad example of the vanity of human 
wishes. 

But let us return to Harry Fortescue. He at least was not in 
this melancholy state. With him it made all the difference that he 
had not asked and been refused. He did not suppose, this spoilt 
and pampered child of love, that any woman would refuse him. Thus 
he lay still, till it was decent time to get up. He was a gentleman, 
and would have scorned to confound the poor maid-of-all-work by 
breaking in upon her when she was on her knees at her daily de- 
votions to her work, scrubbing the stairs, brushing the grates, and 
whitening the door-steps. Her occupations, those labours which 
sanctified her life, were too holy for him. He lay in bed listening 
till he knew she had done her weary task; and: he knew it at once 
when the portly form of Mrs. Boffin, going down stairs to ‘ her’ 
breakfast, made them creak as with the weight of ten maids-of-all- 
work. There is something in ownership and tyranny which makes 
owners and tyrants—and Mrs. Boffin was a tyrant—tread earth and 
stdirs in such a lordly way. You can always tell a landlord from a 
tenant by the depth of his footprints. With all his courage, which 
was undoubted, we question whether Harry Fortescue would have 
dared to get up before Mrs. Boffin went down. We are not sure, 
good lodger though he was, that Mrs. Boffin would not have given 
him warning on the spot. That either of ‘her gentlemen’ should 
have got up before she had looked over their letters, and put out 
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their tea and sugar, was something so abhorrent to Mrs. Boffin’s 
nature, that she would not have tolerated it for an instant. If 
lodgers wanted to rise early, they might go somewhere else. Be- 
sides, if they got up early they would wear out the furniture, sitting 
on the chairs and lying on the sofas ever so much longer. They 
might sit up as long as they liked, but as for getting up early, it was 
quite out of the question. 

When Harry and Edward met at breakfast, Edward could not 
help saying : 

‘TI have seen you looking fresher, Harry.’ 

‘ How can a fellow look fresh,’ said Harry, ‘when the nights 
are so warm ?’ 

‘I feel fresh enough,’ remonstrated Edward. 

‘ Ah, but then you’re younger, Ned; and besides, you’re happy.’ 

There was an audacity about Harry’s ‘ younger’ which made 
Edward Vernon smile, for he was by just three months the younger 
of the two. 

‘ Younger, indeed!’ said Edward. ‘ All I know is, that when 
you die of old age I shall think it time to look out. Happy, I am 
indeed. But why can’t you be happy? Iam sure Florry will be 
very glad to see you at Ascot.’ 

‘ Florry Carlton is nothing to me,’ said Harry. ‘I don’t care 
if I never see her again.’ 

This declaration so shocked Edward Vernon that he ceased talk- 
ing, and the two friends finished their breakfast in silence. 

‘I’m going out, Ned,’ said Harry, ‘and I sha’n’t be back till 
dinner-time. We will dine at the club as usual.’ 

‘We're engaged to dine, both of us, with Mrs. Grimalkin,’ said 
Edward. 

‘What a bore!’ said Harry. ‘ How I do hate all the house of 
Tabbicat !’ 

‘They’re a very old family,’ said Edward, who, not being crossed 
in love, was not nearly such a radical as Harry had become in two 
days; ‘ they say they came from the East.’ 

‘I quite believe it,’ said Harry. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if they 
came all the way from Egypt, where they used to worship cats. 
Puss-in-Boots was one cadet of the family, and Dick Whittington’s 
cat another. Didn’t Dick Whittington get his cat from the East ? 
What I wish is, that all the old cats would go back to the East.’ 

‘You’re very hard upon poor Mrs. Grimalkin for asking us- to 
dinner,’ said Edward; ‘ but you know you can never be so rude as 
not to go after accepting her invitation.’ 

‘Something may happen to me beforehand which may prevent 
my going,’ said Harry, in a tone which gave Edward Vernon quite 
a turn. 

But while Edward was thinking of suicide, Harry was bent on 
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proposing to Edith Price; and as he was quite sure that she would 
accept him, he felt that he should be so happy that he could never 
bear to sit out one of Mrs. Grimalkin’s dull dinners. 

‘ There’s another thing against Mrs. Grimalkin,’ he said, as if 
he had found out against her all the seven deadly sins at least: ‘ she 
wasn’t at all kind to the Prices when poor Mr. Price died.’ 

‘ That’s a long time ago,’ remonstrated Edward ; ‘ and besides, 
she knew little or nothing of the Prices.’ 

‘I can’t excuse her,’ said Harry. ‘The fact is, Ned, you’re 
too good-natured. It doesn’t pay to waste one’s kindness on old 
cats. But I suppose I must go. Good-bye. You won’t see me 
till I come home to dress.’ And with these words he lighted his 
cigar, and walked, or rather ran, out of the house. 

Edward Vernon looked after him and shook his head. ‘ He 
can’t bear Florry Carlton to-day, and yesterday he couldn’t abide 
Lady Sweetapple, and he won’t dine with Mrs. Grimalkin because 
she wasn’t kind to the Prices years ago. He’s in bad form, poor 
fellow. The cigar is the only cheering thing about him. But it’s 
no use following him and boring him ; he must have his way.’ And 
then Edward Vernon threw himself into his easy-chair, lighted his 
cigar, and was soon deep in day-dreams about Alice Carlton. 


Cuapter LVI. 


HARRY FORTESCUE SITS IN THE PARK. 


WueEn Harry Fortescue left Mrs. Boffin’s he thought he would 
just take a turn in Lupus-street, for you must know that No. — 
was fast becoming holy in his eyes. It contained his divinity, and 
he worshipped at that shrine. It mattered nothing that Lupus- 
street was a low unfashionable street, he worshipped all the same; 
just as in the early ages men have worshipped misshapen stones or 
trunks of trees, and thought them all the more divine because they 
were deformed and monstrous: it was not so much the form or shape 
as the spirit which they enshrined. And so it was with Harry; 
Edith Price lived in Lupus-street, and that fact was quite enough 
to make Lupus-street, even architecturally, the most beautiful street 
to his eyes in all London. 

‘It’s not so broad as some other streets,’ he said, ‘ and there 
are shops in it; but then it’s easier to see across it and look up at 
the windows, and a street with shops is always more lively than a 
street without them.’ 

He had just come to this conclusion when he reached the green- 
grocer’s shop at the corner; and there stood Mr. Leek at his door, 
making his observations on men and things. Now it so happened 
that Mr. Leek on that morning had some beautiful strawberries in 
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his window. As soon as Harry Fortescue saw them he was struck 
by a sudden thought. 

‘ Those are very fine strawberries,’ he said to Mr. Leek. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said Mr. Leek; ‘ werry fine strawberries. Will you 
have a punnet ?’ 

‘I should like to have four punnets,’ said Harry, ‘if you will 
send them over the way, to No. —.’ 

‘ Four punnets at half-a-crown will be ten shillings in all,’ said 
Mr. Leek, rubbing his hands. ‘They shall go in directly, sir. A 
werry nice young lady is Miss Price, sir. Shall I say who sent 
them ?” 

‘You may say they are sent to Mrs. Price from a friend,’ said 
Harry, with a sternness which not a little alarmed Mr. Leek. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir; but seein’ you so often in the street, 
and which it was only on Sunday last I see you walk to church 
with the young ladies, I made bold to say that Miss Price was a 
werry nice young lady.’ 

‘I think it would be better if you were to mind your own busi- 
ness instead of watching your neighbours,’ said Harry, walking off 
with the consciousness that his movements had been watched. 

Mr. Leek looked after him, shaking his head as gravely as Ed- 

ward Vernon had shaken his. 
_ €Werry lucky I did not mention Miss Price before he paid for 
them strawberries, else he mightn’t ’ave ’ad them. Minding one’s 
own business, indeed! and not watch one’s neighbours! Why, if 
arter a man ’as minded his own business all the week, he is not to 
watch his neighbours on Sundays, Hengland would become a land 
of ’orrid aristycrats, and not a country fit for free men to inhabit. 
I just wish that respectable young woman who was asking after that 
gent’s proceedings were to come by now; I'd treat her to a punnet 
free gratis for nothing, and also tell her something which would 
astonish her.’ 

After this patriotic outbreak, Mr. Leek put the half-sovereign 
which Harry had paid him into the till, sent over the strawberries 
as was desired, and retreated growling, like a free and bearish 
Briton, into his back shop. 

Harry Fortescue, to tell the truth, was rather scared by the 
greengrocer’s familiarity, and thought it better to retire from Lupus- 
street for a season, that he might return with fresh force in the 
afternoon. He even reckoned the hour when he supposed Mr. Leek 
would be having his tea, and resolved to call then, that he might 
not be watched. Now see how provoking it was of Mr. Leek to 
scare him away; for just after he had fled the street, out came 
Edith Price, on her way, as we have seen, to Lady Charity. If 
Harry Fortescue could only have seen her before that interview, 
much might have happened ; and hence observe how little causes— 
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sometimes so little as a familiar greengrocer—may prevent important 
results. Of course, Heaven rules everything; but it really some- 
times seems as if these little things on which so much turn were 
left out of consideration. In this instance, at least, much trouble 
would have been avoided if Mr. Leek had been overruled by Provi- 
dence. After all, though, this is a sadly worldly view either of 
greengrocers or Providence. We know better; for just as one 
sparrow does not fall to earth unheeded, so no greengrocer can step 
in to trouble our story unless he were permitted to do so for the 
purpose of trying Harry Fortescue’s faith. We do not, therefore, 
agree in the least with those who think that Providence in these 
old days of the world is growing short-sighted, and that virtue is 
not rewarded and vice punished in this wicked nineteenth century as 
surely as it was in earlier times; for the eyes of Providence never 
fail, nor shall its vision ever grow dim. If any one acts on the oppo- 
site conviction, he will, sooner or later, be convinced in another way. 

As it was, Harry Fortescue did not meet Edith Price that 
morning, but went off into the Park and sat down ona chair. Now, 
sitting on a chair in the Park is a very different thing at different 
times of the day. Between ten and eleven you may sit on a chair 
and see no one sitting, except poor people resting on those free seats 
which the charity of the First Commissioner of Works has provided 
for the penniless public. You will sit alone in your grandeur, and 
watch the gambols of children and tiny things in purple and fine 
linen, which can only just stand on their little legs. That may be 
called the nursemaid period of the day. Then, between eleven and 
twelve, is the young ladies’ age, of young girls in hats not yet out, 
who come there with their governesses and boy-brothers, and walk 
up and down, very rarely sitting. Then, between twelve and one, 
the grown people begin to arrive, and the crowd swells and swells, 
till about half-past one, when it begins to ebb, and the sitters begin 
to feel that there is such a thing as luncheon. In this latter period, 
your solitary sitter is no longer solitary. If his chair is well placed 
under the shade of a tree, its value rises rapidly after half-past 
twelve. About one, it attracts the longing eyes of fat old ladies 
and slim young girls. Pursy fathers stop and glare at you, and 
strong-minded aunts stare at you as though they would convert you 
into stone, grind you to bits, and hand you over to M‘Adam to mend 
the roads; and all for what ?—that they may sit on that chair for 
half an hour. Some day or other there will be murder committed 
for a chair on a hot day in the height of the season. There is 
nothing that so excites the desires of the foot-sore multitude as to 
see young men sitting at their ease, admiring the horses and horse- 
women, while they themselves have to plod on, seeking in vain for 
something on which to rest, not their feet, but the small of their 
backs. 
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Through all these periods as possessor of a chair did Harry 
Fortescue pass on that memorable Wednesday in June. Alas, on 
him were wasted the gambols of the children, the first footsteps of 
the babies, the charms of the young things in hats, the terrors of 
their governesses, the change in the company, the gradually gather- 
ing flood of sitters and walkers, the ease of those who had secured 
chairs, and the envy of those who had none: fathers and aunts, 
young men and maidens, members of parliament, peers, horsemen 
and horsewomen, not to mention horse-breakers, were all lost on 
him. He stared at everything, and yet he saw nothing, for in each 
of the pupils of his eyes was fixed the reflection of Edith Price’s 
face ; and that is really why lovers are blind, not so much because 
they cannot see, as because they can see nothing but the beloved 
object, which, like a cuckoo, has thrown out all other objects from 
the rest of the vision, and insists upon being seen, and seen 
alone. 

When a man, and especially a young man, is in this unhappy 
state, it matters little to him how long he sits. Time and space 
are nothing to him. They were made, as the song says, for ‘ vulgar 
slaveys.’ A man in love lives only for the object of his affections 
and for himself. Harry Fortescue began to sit at half-past eleven, 
and he remained sitting till half-past three. The chairman of the 
assembly of chairs came up to him several times, and asked him for 
a fresh penny. 

‘I have not done my sitting,’ said Harry. 

‘He sits hard—as hard as a turkey hen,’ said the chairman to 
his mate. ‘ He takes it out, he does. Blest if he won’t wear that 
chair out. If every one sat as him the price must go up to tup- 
pence.’ 

If the chairman could have quoted Latin, he would have hurled 
Virgil’s ‘ Sedet eternumque sedebit’ at Harry’s head ; but fortunately 
he could not, and so he only mocked at him and jeered at him in 
the vernacular. But Harry was as Gallio, ‘he cared for none of 
those things.’ There he sat thinking on Edith, and the more he 
sat the more he thought. 

However, there is one thing against which even love is not 
proof, and that is hunger. Love is such an exertion, it so altogether, 
as the saying is, takes it out of a man or woman—real love, mind 
you, none of your sham affection—that the body would be ground 
down by the soul were it not refreshed with food. If a man who is 
in love tells you he doesn’t eat, don’t believe him. He must eat if 
he is in love, or else he could not bear the strain which the heart 
or the head—for, as is well known, it is a disputed point as to which 
is the seat of the affections—throws upon the body. Lovers, we 
know, often fancy they can’t eat, or won’t eat. That is all a delu- 
sion. They deceive themselves, like the wicked and other fools. 
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We would be bound to tell a man in love by merely glancing at his 
weekly bills. 

As for Harry Fortescue, about half-past three he felt very hungry. 
So, like an animal seeking its prey, he rose and left his chair. His 
spirit was willing still to sit idle and think of Edith, but his flesh 
was weak, and he felt he must eat something. The club was too 
far off; besides, there was his visit to Edith. Where should he 
go? To the grill-room at the South Kensington Museum? That, 
again, was too far. Then there was Gunter’s temple of the arts— 
venter magister artium being the only art cultivated, and very well 
cultivated, there. To Gunter’s he accordingly went; and they gave 
him, on his demand for something to eat, asparagus soup and, we 
believe, a mutton chop and some patties ; and then, feeling still very 
hungry, he had a Bath bun. That is enough, we hope, to prove 
how much he must have been in love. Fancy a man having still 
appetite left for a Bath bun after all that had gone before! Then 
he had a strawberry ice, and, having washed all this down with a 
pint of claret, he felt himself at charity with all the world, and much 
more in love with Edith Price than he had been when he rose 
famishing from that chair in-the Park. If any of you call him 
greedy, we shall quarrel with you. Harry Fortescue never had been 
greedy, and was not greedy then. He was in love, and when a man 
is really in love, if he doesn’t get enough to eat he will die before 
he comes to a declaration. All prudent mothers, therefore, who 
wish to secure a very eligible young man for their daughters, should 
take care, if they see him at all hesitating or backward, to ask him 
often to luncheon and dinner, and see that he is very well fed. 
Ten chances to one he will then propose. In fact, a lover must be 
treated just as any other animal. If you wish your hens to lay early, 
you give them meat. It is a very simple rule, ‘ Feed a lover, and 
you will find a husband.’ Starve him, and he will not have the 
heart to propose. 

When he left Gunter’s, and paid a young lady with close-cropped 
curls, who had been as good as gold to him, Harry Fortescue would 
have gone straight to Lupus-street and proposed, but the fear of the 
greengrocer kept him off. 

‘ That wretch at the corner won’t be at his tea yet,’ said Harry; 
so he strolled about, and as he passed through Belgrave-square he 
saw Amicia drive past. He thought she might have stopped to speak 
to him but as it was, she only gave him a quick bow, and dashed 
on with a wild look of triumph. 

Little did he know what was passing in her mind, though, to a 
certain extent, she had guessed what was passing in his. You must 
all of you, we think, do justice to the constancy of Amicia, and to 
the energy and address with which she conceived and carried out her 
plans. Her heart was set on Harry Fortescue, and she was resolved 
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to have him if she could. Now she thought she had the game in 
her own hands. ; 

‘Let him try to take her to church next Sunday,’ she said ; 
‘he'll not find it so easy. I wonder if there’s a St. Barnabas at 
Blickling ?’ 

Men in love are often stupid, and Harry was very stupid just 
then. 

‘She means something by that look,’ he said. ‘ But never 
mind—it will soon all be over. I shall soon be accepted by Edith.’ 

So he walked on and on in his fool’s paradise till it was nearly 
five o’clock. 

‘He must be getting his tea now,’ he said; and so he walked 
off to Lupus-street as fast as he could. 





Cuapter LVIII. 


HARRY FORTESCUE PROPOSES, AND 1S REFUSED. 


Ir Harry Fortescue fancied he was going to elude the watchful 
eye of Mr. Leek, he was much mistaken. The greengrocer had 
already, as the penny-a-liners say, partaken of tea, and was standing 
at his own door-step, flourishing like a summer cabbage after that 
invigorating beverage. 

‘There he goes, the ’orrid aristycrat,’ he said to Mrs. Leek. 
‘ Now he’s going to find out how Miss Price liked them British 
Queens.’ 

‘Is Miss Edith at home ?’ asked Harry Fortescue, who was now 
desperate, and ready to defy the greengrocer though he had as many 
eyes as Argus. 

‘Yes, sir, she is,’ said Betsy, ‘and will be down directly. 
‘ She’s just about her packing.’ 

‘ About her packing ?’ thought Harry. ‘ What can she have 
to pack about? O, I daresay it’s Mary that they are sending off to 
school.’ 

So he waited till Edith came down to the dingy back drawing- 
room with a glow of pleasure on her face. 

‘O, Mr. Fortescue,’ she cried rather than said, ‘I am so much 
obliged to you, and so is mamma.’ 

‘For the strawberries, I suppose ?’ said Harry. ‘They were 
not much to be obliged for; but I am glad you liked them.’ 

‘ Strawberries !’ said Edith. ‘I never heard of any strawberries, 
so I can’t thank you for them. It is for the situation that I am 


so grateful. I am sure you must have mentioned me to Lady ~ 


Charity.’ 
‘ Situation ! Lady Charity !’ exclaimed Harry. ‘I know of no 
situation, and never spoke a word to Lady Charity about you.’ 
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To tell the truth, Edith was as much mortified to hear that 
Harry had not got her the situation as Harry was at finding that 
she had got one. She had made up her mind once for all that he 
was to be to her a benefactor to whom she was to owe everything. 
Nor did she attach to the term any of that odious sense which to 
Harry’s mind it conveyed. 

‘O, Mr. Fortescue,’ she said, ‘I am vexed to hear that I am 
not indebted for this too, as for so much else, to your kindness.’ 

‘ And I,’ said Harry, ‘am more pained than I can tell to hear 
that you have a hope of obtaining a situation.’ 

‘It is much more than a hope,’ said Edith ; ‘it is the fulfilment 
of hope, expectation accomplished. I have got a very excellent 
situation as governess, down in Norfolk. It was offered to me this 
morning by Lady Charity, and I have accepted it, and I am going 
down to-morrow morning by the eleven o’clock train from Shoreditch 
Station.’ 

Harry Fortescue could scarcely believe what he heard. It was 
a great blow to him ; quite as unexpected as Mr. Blifill’s death to 
that calculating gentleman in Tom Jones. He turned pale, and 
was about as near fainting as Amicia had been when she heard the 
dreaded name Sonderling in Miss Markham’s cottage. As it was, 
he did not quite faint, but faltered out, 

‘ This is very sudden, Edith. We shall all miss you very much.’ 

Since she had been a child, Harry: Fortescue had never called 
her Edith, but still Edith’s eyes were not yet opened; she had not 
yet tasted of Love’s apple, and still walked in her Eden of innocence, 
looking upon Harry Fortescue as something divine and infinitely 
above her. So she answered, as Harry thought, in a very cold 
way, 

‘Yes, Mr. Fortescue, I know and feel all that. But, after all, 
you know it was a separation which must come one day or other. 
Mamma really bears it better than I could have hoped. And then 
consider the help I shall be to them. Why, only fancy, I shall 
have a salary of a hundred a year!’ 

She said this as if a hundred pounds a year represented all the 
gold in the treasure-house of Croesus, and was surprised to find 
Harry still standing, as she thought, apathetically before her, quite 
unmoved by the astounding intelligence. 

‘ What is a hundred a year?’ said Harry, rather stupidly. 

‘Everything to me,’ said Edith proudly, ‘ though perhaps no- 
thing to you, who are so rich, and have so many friends. At least, 
it will make me more independent, and remove some of the load of 
‘debt which your constant generosity has laid on us.’ 

‘I do not wish it removed,’ said Harry. ‘If I had my way, I 
would pay off the debt after a fashion of my own.’ 

‘ And what is that fashion ?’ asked Edith very innocently. ‘I 
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should so like to know.’ Thus proving that, if love is blind, so also 
are very often those who are not in love. 

‘ By offering you my hand,’ said Harry, very quickly ; ‘ and then, 
as all your debts would be my debts, I should bear the burden all 
my life long with you.’ 

Then at last her eyes were opened, and she saw that Harry For- 
tescue was in love with her. 

We are not at all sure that any woman, however young or however 
old, is displeased at an offer of marriage. We daresay, therefore, 
that Edith Price was gratified when she heard Harry’s declaration. 
But Edith Price was not at all the woman to be ‘ gratified’ all at once 
into such affection as is implied by marriage, merely because a young 
man who had been very kind and generous to her and her family 
offered her his hand. We believe, in fact, in no such sudden con- 
versions in love. There had been no time to sow the seed even of 
love. After that operation is over, it will germinate and flourish 
rapidly enough. Here was Harry Fortescue’s affection for Edith 
Price only four days old, in which space of time it had shot up, as 
we have said, like a bamboo in the tropics. But if, his ardent dis- 
position could only arrive at a declaration in four days, do you not 
suppose that Edith Price required at least as long, that some little 
time must elapse before she could say that she loved Harry For- 
tescue ? Many people fancy that a handsome young man has 
only to throw himself before a girl and say, ‘I love you with all 
my heart and soul and strength,’ and she will accept him on the 
spot. But this ‘love or your life’ way is not commonly the way of 
women. They must be wooed and won. They will not be taken 
by storm, or carried off, like the Sabine women, by any noble young 
Roman of any period. It is beneath their dignity, and shocks their 
self-respect. Even if, before such an offer is made, they have aban- 
doned the outworks to the dangerous enemy, they will retire as soon 
as they are so suddenly and, as it seems to them, so rudely sum- 
moned into the keep and citadel of their dignity, and thence defy 
the enemy till he has made his approaches and advances in due form. 
Nowadays, at least, few women, just as seldom as fortresses, are 
taken by storm. And if a young man with the best intentions is 
brutal or bearish enough to attempt an escalade, a thousand chances 
to one he will be beaten off and get the worst of it. 

So it was with Edith Price. Though gratified, she was shocked 
and scared. Rather grieved, too, to find her benefactor, whom she 
had almost deified, descending in this vulgar way from that cloudy 
Olympus to which she had raised him in her imaginations. From 
a god to a lover was, in her eyes, a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. She drew herself, therefore, up to her full height, and 
said, as though she were an empress, and heiress of a dozen crowns 
at least, 
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‘Mr. Fortescue, I am amazed to hear such silly words from 
you.’ 

‘Do you call the accents of Love silly ?’ said Harry. 

‘ The accents of Love are not silly,’ said Edith, ‘ when he has any 
right to be heard. But you have no such right. Even to utter such 
accents, situated as we are, with a great gulf between us, which can 
never be bridged over, is an insult.’ 

‘I did not mean to insult you,’ said Harry sadly. 

‘I believe you,’ said Edith ; ‘ but what you said sounded like a 
mockery and an insult. Why not remain as you are, our benefactor, 
the great object of our respect and esteem ?’ 

‘I cannot remain as I am,’ said Harry. ‘ If I cannot have your 
love, I will have none of your respect or esteem. ‘‘ Benefactor !”’ 
what an odious name !’ 

‘It is not odious, and shall never be so to me,’ said Edith, ‘ It 
means ‘‘ well-doer.” ’ And then she laid her hand on Harry’s arm, 
and said softly, ‘It is better to do well than to do evil, Mr. Fortes- 
cue; and so do not throw me into fresh trouble by offering me 
something which I feel I can never accept.’ 

Harry Fortescue was, as you all know, ofa very generous nature. 
He felt that he had been too hasty, and was not the man to hurry 
any woman’s cattle, least of all those of the girl he fondly loved. 

‘You must forgive me,’ he said. ‘I fear I was mad to suppose 
you could accept me all at once.’ 

‘Be sane, then,’ said Edith, ‘and be good, and let me leave 
London without embittering the few hours which still remain to me 
with my mother and Mary.’ 

‘I will be sane,’ said Harry; and then he shook Edith by the 
hand and departed, and she was left alone to continue her packing. 
There can be no doubt that his affection had shot up wonderfully. 
It remains to be seen whether that little grain of mustard-seed which 
had been shaken down from his goodly tree would take root in Edith’s 
heart, spring up, and overshadow her. Who can tell? Remember 
only that a novelist is as a god: with him all things are pos- 
sible. 

‘ There he is again,’ said Mr. Leek, as Harry Fortescue brushed 
past him in a desperate way; ‘he is in a ’urry, he is. Hoff to 
keep another appintment.’ Then turning to the wife of his bosom, 
the portly Mrs. Leek, who might have been subdivided into little 
leeks for the whole principality of Wales on St. David’s day, he 
said, ‘The ’abits of the aristycracy is ’orrid, Jemima Anne. When 
shall we ever ’ave our regulars, and sit in parlymint with our equils?’ 

‘You may vell say ven,’ said Mrs. Leek, whose sympathies were 
nearly as radical as her husband’s. ‘Them idlers like that young 
man are a caddling pack. They ought to dig in the market-gardins 
round the metropolice.’ 
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‘Do you think'they’d grow good wegetables, Jemima Anne ?” 
said Mr. Leek sententiously. 

‘I doubt it; but if ve ’ad the power ve’d make ’em try.’ 

‘If they didn’t grow good grass,’ said Mr. Leek, ‘I'd liever grow 
them myself, if so be I vos to eat ’em.’ 

From this it will be seen that Mr. Leek’s notion of liberty was 
that the working classes should take the places of their betters, and 
that while the old masters worked, the old servants should consume 
the fruit of their toil. But it will be seen that even his advanced 
politics saw a difficulty. When he feared the upper classes might 
not grow good asparagus, or, as he called it, ‘ grass,’ he only re- 
echoed the opinion of the French cook, who, when a similar arrange- 
ment was suggested, declared that he could not accept it at all. 

‘I give my master very good dinners,’ he said; ‘ but I must 
altogether decline to eat his dinners, he would dress them so badly.’ 

If any one sees in the story of the French chef an additional 
reason against the communistic reconstruction of society, by which 
the bees should become drones and the drones bees, they are quite 
welcome to make all the use they can of it. 

While Mr. Leek and his wife were settling the affairs of the 
nation, Harry Fortescue was striding along towards Mrs. Boffin’s 
house. He saw nothing, heard nothing, and felt nothing except 
that Edith Price had refused him, and that le had been forced to 
confess she was quite right. 

‘TI shall always love her,’ he said. ‘There’s no woman in the 
world like her. As it is, it’s all for the best that she should leave 
town. Perhaps she may not feel happy in Norfolk, and then she 
will return to town. Inthe mean time, it must never be known 
that she has had an offer of marriage. It might do her harm.’ 

With all that irony of love which even rejected lovers feel, he 
determined that he would tell no one what had passed; no, not even 
to Edward Vernon would he reveal a syllable of his attachment for 
Edith Price. If he found him at Mrs. Boffin’s he would astonish 
him by saying in a casual way, that Edith Price had got a situation, 
‘and perhaps Edward, poor fellow, he is so deepl, in love with 
Alice Carlton, will think that all this interest I have lately taken 
in Edith has been with a view to this very situation. Then my secret 
will be safe.’ 

When Harry Fortescue reached Mrs. Boffin’s, he saw Edward 
coming along the street. The fact was that Edward had been look- 
ing for him all the afternoon, and passed by Gunter’s shop in search 
of him in the Park, while Harry was devouring that very good 
luncheon. So he had missed him, and, failing in his quest, he had 
settled himself down in a chair, and sat almost as long as Harry 
had done in the morning, thinking of Alice Carlton and wondering 
if he should hear anything about her before he went to Ascot. 
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‘So glad to see you, Harry,’ said Edward. ‘I was getting anxious 
about you.’ 

‘ Anxious about what ?’ said Harry. 

‘ You have been very strange these few days, Harry,’ said Ed- 
ward tenderly, ‘so different ; I was afraid you had something on 
your mind.’ 

‘I have had something on my mind, but it was a secret, and I 
could not tell it even to you, Ned. It’s no secret, now. Edith 
Price has got a very good situation as governess down in Norfolk, 
and she goes down to it to-morrow.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear it,’ said Edward as he opened Mrs. 
Boffin’s door with his latch-key. ‘It will ease her mind to have 
something to do, and try to support the rest of the family.’ 

‘I am afraid she will find it very uncongenial work,’ said Harry ; 
that deceitful Harry, who, you see, was already playing off some of 
those stratagems which are as fair in love as they are in war, only 
that in war they are against enemies, while in love they are played 
off on one’s best and truest friends. 

‘TIT don’t see that at all,’ said Edward Vernon. ‘She told me 
last Sunday she thought she should like nothing so much as teaching.’ 
‘ Perhaps she mayn’t like it when she tries it,’ said Harry. 

By this time the two friends had reached Mrs. Boffin’s front 
drawing-room, and saw some letters on the table. 

‘Here is one, I declare, from Lady Carlton,’ said Edward, 
eagerly clutching it, and tearing it out of the envelope. 

‘ Don’t be in such a hurry, Ned,’ said Harry sadly. ‘I daresay 
it’s all right.’ 

But Edward Vernon paid no heed to him till he had read the 
letter through, and then he turned to Harry and asked, 

‘Did you say anything, Harry ?’ 

‘I said I supposed it would be all right,’ said Harry. 

‘It is all right,’ said Edward; ‘I knew it would be. Lady 
Carlton only reminds us that Lord Pennyroyal has asked Florry and 
Alice to Ascot, and that Lady Pennyroyal—the darling woman !— 
hopes we will both go to Ouzelmere to luncheon between the races 
on Tuesday.’ 

‘ Ouzelmere !’ said Harry vaguely ; ‘what’s Ouzelmere ?’ 

‘Why, silly,’ said Edward, ‘that’s of course the name of the 
house which the Pennyroyals have taken for the race week.’ 

‘O,’ said Harry, ‘I see ;’ his heart being back in Lupus-street 
already. 

‘ This is really delightful,’ said Edward. ‘ What fun we shall 
have !’ 

‘ What’s delightful ?’ said Harry. 

‘Why, going to Ascot, of course,’ said Edward. ‘ Only fancy, 
we shall meet Florry and Alice.’ 
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‘ Not to mention old Pennyroyal,’ said Harry. ‘ However, all 
the same, I daresay it will be very nice—for those that like it.’ 

‘ And won’t you like it, Harry ?’ said Edward. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Harry, knowing well enough all the time 
that he would not like it at all. ‘You must recollect that we are 
not going to stay with the Pennyroyals, but with Lady Charity and 
Lady Sweetapple at Heath Lodge.’ 

‘ Very true,’ said Edward; ‘but then, you know, we shall see 
a great deal of Florry and Alice.’ 

‘I don’t know that we shall,’ said Harry. ‘Races are such a 
perpetual bustle and hurry.’ 

‘At any rate we shall go to luncheon on Tuesday with the Penny- 
royals,’ said Edward. ‘ Here, you see, is the invitation.’ 

‘Who can tell ?’ said Harry dreamily. ‘ You see we can’t leave 
the ladies with whom we are staying to go off to luncheon with other 
people ; it wouldn’t be polite.’ 

‘ Harry,’ said Edward, ‘ you’re enough to provoke a saint with 
your ‘*T don’t knows” and “ who can tells.” I do know, andI can 
tell very well that we shall go to luncheon with the Pennyroyals on 
Tuesday. Of course they will ask the ladies to go with us.’ 

‘ That’s not very like old Pennyroyal,’ said Harry. ‘He will 
be afraid of being eaten out of house and home.’ Then brightening 
up all at once, he said, ‘ Come, Ned, I’ll bet you a crown that we 
have a cold leg of mutton for luncheon at Ouzelmere.’ 

‘A boiled leg ?’ said Edward. 

‘No,’ said Harry, ‘T’ll not bet that; it would be too horrid. I 
say a leg of mutton.’ 

‘Done,’ said Edward; ‘and now you are more like your old 
form, let us go and dress for dinner at Mrs. Grimalkin’s.’ 
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Cuaptrer LIX. 
HOW THEY ALL SPENT THE TIME BEFORE ASCOT. 


WE are not about to dwell on that dinner at Mrs. Grimalkin’s. 
Harry and Edward went and came away. It was like most of Mrs. 
Grimalkin’s dinners, neither very good nor very bad. Harry For- 
tescue thought most of the company bores; but then, you know, he 
was not exactly in a state of mind to be a good judge. Edward 
afterwards said it was amusing; and on going away he told Mrs. 
Grimalkin that he had enjoyed himself very much. But then Ed- 
ward was ready to look at all things in a rosy light after that letter 
from Lady Carlton. 

The reader will probably not be disappointed at hearing nothing 
more of Mrs. Grimalkin’s dinner. We have all of us in our lives, be 
they long or short, had more than enough of the great house of Tabbi- 
cat. Perhaps he will be more sorry not to hear anything of Edith 
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Price’s departure for Norfolk. After that interview Harry Fortescue 
could not venture to call at No. — Lupus-street ; and, in fact, we 
should know little as to how poor Edith parted from Mary and her 
mother, were it not that Lady Charity was so anxious to see the new 
governess packed off safely to the station, that she sent her maid to 
take her to Shoreditch ; and along with her went Mrs. Crump, who, 
when she came back, told her mistress that the ‘ poor thing’ lived 
in a wretched lodging, and that Mrs. Nicholson told her poor Mrs. 
Price was took ill at the notion of Miss Edith’s going. ‘She can’t 
abear it,’ she said, ‘ for Miss Edith is the life of the family.’ 

‘But she went all the same, Crump, I hope ?’ said Amicia. 

‘O yes, my lady; Mrs. Frazer—that’s Lady Charity’s maid— 
and me went with her in a cab to the station, and took her ticket, 
and put her into the train, and told the guard—a very ’andsome 
young man with black whiskers, my lady—to look after her; and 
then she bowed to us and thanked us out of the window, like a real 
lady, and the train started, and we saw no more of her.’ ’ 

‘Then she has gone, Crump?’ said Lady Sweetapple, with a 
sigh of relief. 

‘Yes, my lady, gone, and ’alfway to Norwich by this time.’ 

This is all we shall tell you about Edith’s journey. Nor shall 
we say much about what happened on the remaining days of the 
week. There lay the seeds of hope and hate in all those lovers’ 
hearts, growing and springing in various ways, till they all went 
down to Ascot on Monday. If we say that Harry and Edward were 
as lazy as usual we shall not be far wrong. They were both lost in 
the idleness of love, and passed the days in dreaming of Alice and 
Edith. Amicia and Lady Charity were full of preparations for the 
races; and it was not the fault of the former if she were not gor- 
geously arrayed at Ascot. Harry went to see her on the Saturday, the 
11th of June, but he took Edward Vernon with him as a protection. 
They found Mrs. Grimalkin there ; so there could be no scandal as 
to their visit. The same day they met Count Pantouffles walking 
along Piccadilly. He bowed his very best to them, and hoped he 
might see them at the races. After that they went into the Row, 
and there they saw, sitting side by side, the gallant Colonel Barker 
and his faithful wife. When they asked him if he were going to 
Ascot, he replied he would not go there for a great deal; Mrs. 
Barker hated races, and so he never went to them. You see what 
a good and faithful husband Colonel Barker was, and what a warning 
he is to all men always to do what their wives wish. 

‘ The Marjorams will be there though, Jerry,’ said Mrs. Barker ; 
‘for Mrs. Marjoram told me the other day that Lady Pennyroyal 
insisted on their staying for the week at Ouzelmere.’ _ 

‘I don’t like Mrs. Marjoram,’ said Harry; ‘ but I think old 
Marjoram a splendid fellow.’ 
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‘He has a good deal to bear,’ said Mrs. Barker; ‘ but for all 
that he’s very fond of Mrs. Marjoram.’ 

‘So was Job of his first wife,’ said Harry. 

‘O, Mr. Fortescue, don’t be so spiteful,’ said Mrs. Barker. 
Whereat the Colonel laughed. 

‘Jerry dear,’ said Mrs. Barker, ‘we must get home to dinner, 
or the fish will be spoilt.’ 

‘ By all means let us go, my dear,’ said Colonel Barker. 

And so, though it was only a little after five, the constant 
couple waddled off like a pair of ducks across the Park to Tyburnia. 

‘ There they go, Harry,’ said Edward—‘ the most loving pair in 
England.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Harry in a melancholy voice. ‘When you are 
married to Alice Carlton, mind you are always as good to her as 
Colonel Barker is to his wife.’ 

‘ And you, when you are married to Florry—’ 

But before Edward could end his sentence Harry stopped him. 

‘Don’t deceive yourself, Ned; I shall never be married to Florry 
Carlton.’ 

‘ Faint heart never won fair lady,’ said Edward, who still went 
on in his stupid way, fancying that, because Florry was in love with 
Harry, Harry must be in love with her. 

‘My heart is not faint,’ said Harry, ‘ and I do not mean to try 
to win her.’ 

‘I don’t believe you,’ said Edward. 

So they went on at cross purposes ; and when they had sat long 
enough, they went and dined at the club. They had now got so 
much in the way of going to bed early that Mrs. Boffin ceased to 
wonder at it. So that they did not rise early it did not matter; but 
to go to bed early and to rise early was, she said, as bad as burning 
the candle at both ends. 

We forgot to say that Edward Vernon answered Lady Carlton’s 
letter as soon as he received it; and in his reply he said that 
nothing would give him and Harry Fortescue greater pleasure than 
to see the young ladies again. It would not be their fault if they 
did not come to luncheon at Ouzelmere on Tuesday, but they were 
to a certain extent dependent on the movements of Lady Charity, 
with whom they would be staying for the race-week. 

When Lady Carlton communicated the contents of this epistle 
to her daughters, Alice Carlton thought it all that could be wished, 
but Florry was not nearly so well satisfied. What she said to her 
mother was, ‘I call that a very cold letter, mamma ;’ but when she 
got up to the schoolroom with Alice, she was much less measured 
in her language..- 

‘ How can you say you are pleased, Alice, with such a letter ? 
Why, Harry Fortescue’s name is only mentioned once in it!’ 
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‘ Darling Florry,’ said Alice, ‘why complain? Edward’s name 
is not mentioned at all till the signature at the very end.’ . 

‘Yes; but then he wrote it himself,’ said Florry. ‘ Ofcourse, 
Edward could not speak about himself, but he might have said a 
little more of Harry; and Harry,’ she added sorrowfully, ‘ might 
have sent me a message.’ 

‘ How could he send you a message, Florry? You know it 
would not have been right. Young men don’t send messages to 
young ladies; it’s not proper.’ 

‘I know it is not,’ said Florry, ‘ but I daresay widows do. I 
wonder, now, how many times that nasty woman has seen Harry 
Fortescue since she has been in town.’ 

‘ Now do not be so jealous, Florry,’ said Alice. ‘ How do you 
know he has seen her at all ?’ 

‘I am sure he has,’ said Florry. ‘ Not that he’s at all likely 
to marry her; he has far too good taste. And then, there’s that 
Edith Price. Between the two, I can’t rest at night.’ 

‘Why don’t you trust in Harry as I trust in Edward?’ said 
Alice. 

‘ Because it’s not in my nature,’ said Florry, ‘and because Harry 
Fortescue is far less easy to manage than Edward Vernon.’ 

‘ He is, indeed, and I am glad of it,’ said Alice. ‘ But keep up 
your spirits, darling, and rely on seeing him at Ascot.’ 

So the sisters consoled each other upstairs, while Sir Thomas 
and Lady Carlton discussed the affair downstairs, and by Sunday 
morning had quite made up their minds that one daughter should 
marry Harry Fortescue and the other Edward, if these young men 
would only behave properly, and ask prettily for them at Ascot. 

That Sunday, the 12th of June 1870, was one of longing and 
hope for all the characters in our book. When Amicia woke up, 
the first thing she thought of was, ‘ One day more, and then I shall 
meet him at Ascot. I have banished Edith Price from London, and 
as for Florry Carlton, I defy her. He must and shall be mine!’ 

Harry Fortescue when he woke said, ‘ One day more to Ascot, 
and then the horrid week will be soon over. I wonder how my 
Edith’—he had actually the audacity to call the girl who had rejected 
him ‘ my’—‘ gets on with the Blicklings, and how long it will be 
before I see her again.’ 

Edward Vernon was intent on Alice, saying little and thinking 
much. After breakfast he said, ‘ Shall we go to St. Barnabas’, 
Harry ?’ 

‘ Of course we will,’ said Harry; ‘I wouldn’t miss going there 
for anything.’ 

And when they set out, if Edward Vernon had not all the eyes 
of his heart turned on High Beech, he might have seen how cun- 
ningly Harry Fortescue walked through the very same streets to St. 
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Barnabas’, and even tried to put his feet on the very flagstones on 
which Edith had walked the Sunday before. It was very silly, but 
very natural for a young man in love. The very dust beneath her 
feet was life to him. In the church he sat on the same seat as he 
had filled the Sunday before, and all through the service he stared 
at the seat where Edith had sat. It mattered nothing that it was 
now filled with a fat old lady, as like to Edith as a turtle is to a 
turtle-dove ; but was it not the same seat—the shrine which his 
divinity had visited ? All this passed under Edward’s eyes, yet he 
never noticed it. He, too, was in love, and reft of outward sense. 
Florry and Alice walked twice to church, side by side, talking and 
thinking of Harry and Edward; and when afternoon church was 
over, they went down to the river and looked at the kingfisher, still 
hard at work to feed himself and his young. But the only pleasure 
they took in him or his bright plumage and unerring eye was, that 
it was the same kingfisher on which Harry and Edward had looked. 
It was so nice to look at him and think of those absent ones. And 
so the weary sultry Sunday passed away, and night came, and dew 
fell, and the lovers in town and country thought of those that were 
not with them, but whom they were soon to meet. All but poor 
Harry, who went on resolutely loving Edith Price, and his love in- 
creasing in stature and in Harry’s favour every hour, and refusing 
to listen to the seductions of Amicia or the constancy of Florry 
Carlton. 

‘Iam quite ready, dear Lady Charity,’ said Amicia, as they 
came back from St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, that Sunday afternoon. 
‘ My new dresses are charming, and if it doesn’t rain at Ascot my 
triumph will be complete.’ 

‘You deserve to win, you are so confident,’ said Lady Charity. 
‘I am sure I wish you all success.’ 

‘I am sure I shall succeed,’ said Amicia, as she went in at No. 
— Lowndes-street. 

‘Now, Mr. Marjoram,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, after family prayers 
on Sunday, ‘ there is one thing that I especially desire. Do not 
let me see you flirting with any of the ladies we may meet at Ascot. 
Races, you know, are my aversion, andI only go there under a pro- 
test to please you and Lady Pennyroyal. But you will add much 
to the disgust with which I go to this profane and worldly gathering 
of the priests of Baal if you indulge in any of your usual exhibitions 
of bad taste. I never go out with you that you do not cover me 
with disgrace, and I desire that on this occasion I may be spared 
the repetition of any such indignities.’ 

‘ But, my dear,’ said the much-enduring Marjoram, ‘ when did 
you ever see me flirt with any one? And as for going to Ascot to 
please me, I declare I thought I was going to please you. I know 
I can only do so with great inconvenience in my business.’ 
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‘Mr. Marjoram,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, ‘ pray spare me these 
painful altercations. You say you never flirt. Let the recollection 
of Miss Markham and my outraged feelings suffice to stop your 
mouth. As for going to Ascot, I can only repeat that I go there to 
please you. With my blighted heart and blasted affections, I really 
care not whither I go on earth.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Mr. Marjoram, ‘ pray calm your feelings. You 
will injure your health.’ 

‘Cease your remonstrances,’ said the remorseless Mrs. Mar- 
joram ; ‘they are wasted on me. The heart knoweth its own bit- 
terness.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Marjoram, driven to desperation, ‘ and the ass 
his master’s crib.’ And then, in some fear lest Mrs. Marjoram 
should go off into hysterics at his piecing together, or what she 
would call his ‘ interpolation of Holy Writ,’ he seized his bedroom- 
candlestick, and ran upstairs to bed. 

Mrs. Marjoram looked after him for a moment or two in amaze- 
ment. 

‘What can he have been doing?’ she cried. ‘Has he been 
smoking another cigar, or has that wicked designing woman, Miss 
Markham, been writing him letters behind my back ?’ 

Saying which she too ran off to bed; and all we can say is, that 
if Mr. Marjoram did not catch it after Mrs. Marjoram went up to 


bed, the servants next morning belied their mistress when they met 
at breakfast, and had a good gossip before morning prayers. 


CHAPTER LX. 


HOW HARRY AND EDWARD WENT TO ASCOT. 


Art last the wished-for morrow. Harry and Edward were to meet 
Lady Charity and Amicia at the Waterloo Station. They were to 
go down to Heath Lodge by the 2.5 train, so that they might settle 
themselves at Ascot in the afternoon in good time for the races on 
Tuesday. Edward Vernon was all impatience, and tried to get 
Harry to the station a quarter of an hour before their time. But 
Harry dawdled and lingered, and, if he could have had his way, 
would have run off to admire Lupus-street once more before he 
started; he even wanted to drive to the Vauxhall Station, because 
then they would have to cross Lupus-street, but Edward would not 
hear of it. At last, however, they reached the Waterloo Station, 
where the clock of St. Sapphira’s church pointed at ten minutes - 
past nine, as it has invariably pointed for the last ten years. They 
had only five minutes to spare when they took their tickets, and on 
the platform they found the ladies and their maids anxiously expect- 
ing them. 
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‘I thought you were never coming,’ said Amicia reproachfully 
to Harry. 

‘In'this world one ought never to hurry oneself or others,’ 
said Harry. 

‘We had better take our seats,’ said Edward, ‘ or we shall be 
left behind after all.’ 

So they took their seats, and had the carriage to themselves all 
the way down. Whether this freedom from strangers with forward 
manners was due to want of traffic or to half-a-crown which Harry 
had given to the guard, we decline to say. 

The trains to Ascot, it is matter of railway history, are not 
fast. They are not at all like some of the young ladies of the pre- 
sent day, ‘ velocious,’ as we have heard a Yankee say. And here 
we may remark that, as a general rule, life would be much more 
tolerable, at least for fathers, ifthe trains were faster andthe daugh- 
ters slower in this generation. But the trains to Ascot are not fast. 
They are virtuous, respectable locomotives; doing their twenty miles 
an hour with extreme regularity. Even if they sometimes dash off 
as far as Staines at something like speed, they lose it all again be- 
fore you get to Ascot ; for after Staines the train becomes a regular 
crawler. They are all drawn by engines called the Sloth, or the 
Snail, or the Tortoise. They stop five minutes at every station ; 
and if any station were left out or passed by, it would raise such a 
question of precedence between it and all the other stations as would 
last for years before it was settled. 

So the 2.5 train, which bore Amicia and her followers to 
Ascot, crawled and crept along for about an hour and a half, 
and then it stopped at Ascot Station. The good Lady Charity 
had sent her carriage down on Saturday, and there it was wait- 
ing for them at the station, which, for a week once in the year, 
is converted from one of the quietest into the busiest station in 
England. 

‘How far is it to Heath Lodge?’ asked Amicia of the polite 
station-master. 

‘ About half a mile up the hill,’ was the reply. 

Then, leaving the maids and footmen to look after their baggage, 
they drove off for Heath Lodge. 

You all of you, of course, remember how hot it was at Ascot 
races of 1870: and certainly as they drove up the hill the sun beat 
down on them with tropical heat. 

‘ How dusty the roads are!’ said Edward, as if it was at all 
likely they could be anything else after the last year’s drought. 

‘ They'll be much more cut up to-morrow and Thursday,’ said 
Harry, looking idly down on the gravelly ride. 

As her companions were so dull, Amicia thought it lucky that 
Heath Lodge was only half a mile from the station. It was less 
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than half a mile in reality ; and as soon as the horses had breasted 
the hill, they were not long in reaching the house. 

‘I wonder what the house is like,’ said Lady Charity; ‘I only 
took it by description. Perhaps it will turn out to be like buying 
a pig in a poke.’ 

‘I think,’ said Harry, brightening up, ‘it can’t be so bad as 
that. If I recollect, there was no pig, after all, inthe poke. There 
must be a house called Heath Lodge, at any rate.’ 

‘We shall soon see,’ said Amicia, as they drove through the 
lodge-gate. 

Of course you will say that if there is a lodge, and a very pretty 
one as this was, there must be a house to correspond. But if you 
say this, you may be quite wrong. A pretty lodge may be only a 
bait thrown out to tempt people to look at, and perhaps to take, a bad 
house. Nay, is there not the sad case of that Irish peer who spent 
eighty thousand pounds on his lodge and his gate, and never got so 
far as building his house at all? He was ruined before he got to 
his house ; and when he died he left his demesne, as they call it in 
Ireland, with a magnificent lodge and gate, and no house. 

Well, but what sort of a house was Heath Lodge? It was a 
mere apology for a house, and it would have been hard to say which 
it most resembled, a lean-to, a barn, or a shed. It had a beautiful 
lodge and two entrances, good stables, and a magnificent position 
on the ridge, overlooking the wild heath for miles and miles. Like 
madmen and fools it only lacked one thing, and that thing was itself. 
It was a charity to call it a house; and, though charity covers a deal 
of sin, it was hard even for charity to call Heath Lodge a house. 

‘ How lovely!’ said Amicia, as the carriage drove through the 
stately trees, and she inhaled the balmy fragrance of the firs. ‘How 
lovely !’ and then before the words were well out of her mouth, the 
carriage stopped at what charity also called the hall-door. 

Heath Lodge was a long low erection, pierced with apertures 
here and there called windows, one of which was dignified as the 
hall-door, and cut down to the ground. When you got inside, you 
saw the hall was no hall at all, but only a slice of the erection cut 
off inthe middle. On either side of this slice you entered into other 
slices, and out of them again into other slices all of the same size. 
Then the erection turned the corner at each end, and there was an- 
other slice tacked on as a return, thus making two little wings. 
Behind in the centre was a glass shed over what was called a kitchen, 
and from the hall led a steep, ladder-like, straight, narrow staircase 
to the bedrooms above, which were all arranged on the same plan 
as the slices below. Over these bedrooms was the roof; and it was 
very lucky there was nothing more, because the erection would have 
certainly got top-heavy and tumbled down. 

The feature of Heath Lodge was the verandah, which ran round 
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the front and the wings, and we verily believe kept the whole erection 
upright. If Heath Lodge had not had that surgical bandage it 
must have fallen down, it was such a cripple. When we add that, 
like so many of our noble abbeys, it had no foundations; that there 
were no cellars, and the wine was hidden, like the early Christians, 
in holes and corners of the house; that there was a smell of dry- 
rot as soon as the windows were closed; and that, as you lay in bed 
on the lovely June morning, you could see the sun shining down the 
short broad chimney, you will perceive that, after all, hiring Heath 
Lodge even for a week was rather like buying a pig in a poke. 

Amicia and her friends had not been five minutes in Heath 
Lodge before they had run over all the ground-floor. Then she and 
Lady Charity went up the ladder to see what the bedrooms were 
like. When Harry was left with Edward, the latter said, 

‘What a charming house out of doors, Harry, and what a dog- 
hole inside !’ 

‘ That’s because you don’t understand architecture, Ned. I can 
‘tell you all about it. Heath Lodge was built by a sporting admiral 
in George IV.’s time—not our dear old handicapping admiral, but 
a real old salt. So when he came to build this ‘‘ box,” as he called 
it, he planned it on the model of his old ship the Renown, a fine 
old two-decker of those days; and if he could have had his way he 
would have had as many windows in his house as the old ship had 
guns, but as he could not have so many, he built on what Mr. 
Sheepskin calls the cy-pres principle. Don’t you see all the rooms 
are cabins; the kitchen is the cockpit; we are now on the main-deck ; 
and that ladder reaches up to the spar-deck and the quarter-deck ? 
These windows at each end are for his stern-chasers and bow- 
chasers. When he got out on the roof and surveyed the country, 
he felt himself on his quarter-deck with his glass in his hand.’ 

This was such a long speech for Harry now to make, that Edward 
Vernon looked on it as a sign of returning animation. 

‘ All very true, Harry,’ he said; ‘but what’s the verandah 
like ?” 

‘ How silly you are!’ said Harry. ‘ Don’t you see that when 
the gallant admiral built Heath Lodge, he fancied that he had 
brought the Renown into port, and so he threw this verandah round 
her to show that she was in dry dock.’ 

‘O, I see,’ said Edward; and after this short lucid interval 
they both relapsed into love, and began to think of Edith and 
Alice. 

As soon as Lady Sweetapple and Lady Charity had mounted 
the ladder, they were followed by Lady Charity’s cook, who wanted 
them to come down at once and look at ‘ her’ kitchen. 

‘Never a hot-plate nor a gas-stove, my lady. Nothing to cook 
with ; and such a draught! One might as well cook out of doors.’ 
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‘No great hardship in this lovely weather,’ said her mistress. 
‘You must make the best of it, Mrs. Cullender. It’s only for a 
week, you know. We must live as we can, and not be particular.’ 

So Mrs. Cullender was dispatched down the ladder quicker than 
she came, and next it was the turn of the maids. 

‘O, my lady,’ cried Mrs. Crump, ‘ never a drop of ’ot water laid 
on, and not so much cold water either, in the whole ’ouse.’ 

‘Just as I thought would be the case,’ said Amicia coldly. 
‘You will have to work hard, Crump, for this week at least. Who 
wants hot water in this weather ? Take some of the cold out, and let 
it stand in the sun—it will soon get warm. This week we must all 
rough it.’ 

‘Rough it, indeed, my lady !’ persisted Mrs. Crump. ‘ We shall 
all cry out rough it when the ’ard water turns all our complexions 
into goose-skins.’ 

‘Don’t be a goose yourself, Crump,’ said Amicia. ‘Go away 
and make the best of it.’ 

Amicia was determined not to be put out by these small trou- 
bles. 

Then there was a great consultation as to how the berths in the 
cabins upstairs were to be filled. At last it was settled that Harry 
and Edward should have the two sternmost cabins, and Amicia and 
Lady Charity those in the bow of the Renown. In the waist of the 
ship Mrs. Crump and Mrs. Frazer were placed, and in rooms on 
either side of them came the other maids. What became of the 
men-servants no one knew. They were all under the leadership of 
Lady Charity’s old butler, who had been with her many years—a 
man who never made a complaint, thought nothing domestic beneath 
his care, and would have found a roof over your head, ay, and beds 
under it besides, even in the deserts of Arabia. He never inter- 
fered with the maids, he said. ‘ Maids were like fillies’—he was, 
as you see, rather of a sporting turn—‘so uncertain, it was never 
safe to speculate on what they might do. Mrs. Frazer or my lady 
might manage them.’ But for the men he could answer, and he 
did answer for them at Heath Lodge. There they always were, 
respectful and attentive. Whether they slept up trees like gorillas, 
or underground like field-mice and moles, no one could tell. Per- 
haps they slept in a tent, perhaps they never went to bed at all. 
There they were by day; at bed-time they vanished, only to return 
next morning at breakfast. A good butler, like a great general, is 
never so truly good and great as in such a house as Heath Lodge 
at Ascot races. 

‘ You will see,’ said Lady Charity to Amicia, as they climbed 
down the ladder, holding by the hand-rail, ‘ we shall be very com- 
fortable here.’ 

‘ But shall I be happy ?’ said Amicia. 
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‘ Of course you will, my dear, of course you will. And now let 
us look after our young men.’ 

‘ They can’t be far off,’ said Amicia. But they were nowhere 
to be found in the house, 

‘It’s rather stuffy here,’ said Harry to Edward, while the ladies 
were upstairs; ‘let us get out into the open air, and sit under a 
tree and have a weed.’ 

‘ Just what I think,’ said Edward. ‘ That just suits my com- 
plaint.’ 

So they went out and looked down across the low ground near 
the Ascot Station, away over wide heather towards the Hampshire 
hills. I am not sure that they did not see the Hind’s Head. 

Nor was it long before the ladies joined them ; and then they 
walked about the beautiful grounds and admired the site. 

‘What a splendid position for a house!’ said Harry. 

‘ Yes,’ said Amicia, ‘and with such a house on it! Heath 
Lodge does not remind me of what Gustavus Adolphus said of the 
Munich of his day, that it was a golden saddle on a donkey’s back, 
for it is a donkey’s pannier on a thoroughbred horse.’ 

‘Pray don’t talk of thoroughbred horses till to-morrow; we 
shall have quite enough of them when the races begin,’ said Harry 
with great brutality. ‘ But it is a wretched house.’ 

* €Whai shall we do ?’ said Lady Charity, changing the conversa- 
tion. ‘O, I know. We will wait till the sun has gone down a 
little, and then we'll take a drive in the cool of the evening to 
Swinley, and come back and dine at nine.’ 

‘ That will be charming,’ said Amicia ; ‘and then we can have 
a nice walk under the old oaks at Swinley.’ 

‘ Anything you like,’ said Lady Charity. ‘ We are here to en- 
joy ourselves, you know.’ 

‘TI am quite ready,’ said Harry. ‘ Anything for a quiet life. I 
am willing to sit here or to go there. Don’t you think it delightful 
to sit under the shade of this tulip-tree and think of nothing ?’ 

Thinking of nothing, the story-teller, when his heart was far 
away, among the fens and ‘ broads’ of Norfolk, near that prosaic 
King’s Lynn. 

‘We might take a little turn about these grounds first,’ said 
Amicia. ‘ It will be all under the shade. Come along.’ 

The young men rose, and the four walked slowly down the brow 
of the hill, through winding walks cut through chestnut and birch 
and Scotch fir, and as they went they admired the choice trees and 
plants which the worthy admiral had planted. 

‘ There’s an Araucaria,’ cried Lady Charity, in delight, ‘ that 
rivals the one at Dropmore! It must be forty feet high. And do 
just look at those Deodaras and Wellingtonias. They’re younger 
trees, for they were not introduced so soon; but they are noble 
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trees, especially that pair of Wellingtonias on the lawn. Did you 
ever see such stout sturdy trees ?’ 

Dear Lady Charity was an enthusiast on trees, and she would 
have run on through all the varieties of Pinus and Abies. Her con- 
versation would have been a perfect wood of Douglas and Nobilis 
and Pinsapos. In fact, it would have become so thick of Crypto- 
merias and Thujas and cypresses, that, as Mr. Sonderling would have 
said, you could not see the wood for the trees. But Amicia, as you 
well know, had not proposed to stroll through the grounds to listen 
to a lecture on arboriculture from Lady Charity. Without replying, 
therefore, and responding to her friend’s rapture, she let Mr. Edward 
Vernon walk on, while she fell back with Harry Fortescue. Perhaps, 
if Harry had been less in love with Edith Price, he would have run 
away ; but his rejection had made him desperate; he did not care 
much what befell him, so that he was allowed to worship his divinity 
in his own way. He remained, therefore, like a lamb led by a 
string; and all the while Amicia thought that her hour was come, 
and that at last she was leading Harry Fortescue about as she 
pleased. 

‘It is a pity he is so shy,’ she said to herself. ‘I must try to 
rouse him.’ Then she said out loud, 

‘You do not seem happy, Mr. Fortescue.’ She would have 
called him ‘ Harry’ if she had dared, but she did not dare. 

‘I am not happy,’ said Harry shortly. 

‘I am so sorry for that,’ she said. ‘Can I do anything to make 
you happier, Mr. Fortescue ?’ 

‘I am afraid not,’ said Harry. 

‘Why are you afraid ?’ said Amicia, as impetuously as Florry 
Carlton might have answered, for she fancied now was her time, be- 
fore Florry arrived on the scene. As for Edith Price, she had dis- 
posed of her for ever, she thought; added to which, she always fell 
back on the reflection, ‘He has too much taste to marry a governess, 
however good-looking she may be.’ 

‘I am afraid of everything,’ said Harry ; ‘ of you, and,’ he added, 
‘ of the whole world.’ 

‘That is very silly, Mr. Fortescue,’ said Amicia. ‘Why be 
afraid of me, who am so little, and of the whole world, which is so 
great? Will you take my advice if I give it ?’ 

‘I can’t take any advice till I hear what it is,’ said Harry, 
with a caution which would have done credit to Prometheus him- 
self. 

‘ Would you like to hear it ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Harry. 

‘It is this,’ said Amicia, in her sweetest of all sweet voices : 
‘Make your choice like a man, once for all. Be afraid of the whole 
world, but do not be afraid of me. You see,’ she said, sinking her 
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voice almost to a whisper, ‘I wish you to make your choice between 
me and all the world, and to give the preference to me.’ 

‘I have no choice to make,’ said Harry sadly ; ‘I do not know 
my own mind.’ 

‘Then why not let one who knows you so well as I do make it 
for you? You can trust me.’ 

‘I know not whom to trust,’ said Harry in a still more melan- 
choly manner. 

Amicia was just going to say, ‘ Then pray trust in me as I trust 
in you,’ when they turned a little in the road, and came upon that 
provoking pair in front, who had got tired, and had sat down on a 
bench. 

Had Amicia been a female tyrant, a Semiramis, a Tomyris, or 
Athaliah, of the olden time, she would have killed Lady Charity and 
Edward Vernon on the spot for thwarting her wishes. She would 
have killed them both for spite, and then for love have erected a 
splendid monument to their memory. What right had they to sit 
there, just at that most critical moment of her destiny? She had, 
in her own imagination, nearly brought her horse to the water, and, 
more than that, he was just about to drink, and here they stood in 
the way, not like angels, but fiends, and troubled the water, and he 
was scared and would not drink. But as she was not a fine old 
female tyrant, and as her desires were bridled by laws and civilisa- 
tion, and especially by want of power to work her will, she had to 
bear it, and to pout and say, 

‘Why, I thought you had been half a mile farther on, admiring 
the trees.’ 

‘We thought we could admire them as well sitting as standing,’ 
said Edward ; ‘and so, as Lady Charity felt tired, I proposed to her 
to sit down. It was all my fault.’ 

After that they climbed up the hill again, and Amicia went up 
the steep ladder, as soon as they reéntered the house, without utter- 
ing another word, she was so put out. She threw herself into a 
chair, and burst into tears. ; 

‘ How unfortunate it was, and how stupid of them to sit there ! 
It was not at all right.’ 

‘Right!’ As if a woman ought to speak of rights, who had 
so accepted the modern mode of thinking about women and what 
they may do or not do, as to make what was the next thing 
to an offer, if it were not actually an offer, to a backward young 
man, of whom she was particularly fond. But then Amicia was 
a widow. 
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Cuapter LXI. 


HOW THEY DROVE TO SWINLEY AND MET THE PENNYROYALS, 


Waite all this was happening at Ascot, Lord and Lady Penny- 
royal were slowly making their way across country to Ascot from 
Farthinghoe Castle. Florry and Alice Carlton had driven over in 
the morning from High Beech, and, after luncheon, the whole party 
started for Ouzelmere. We have not told you where High Beech 
was, and we do not mean to tell you. It’s a shocking thing to lay 
bare the abodes as well as the hearts of men and women. No 
doubt, when this book is as famous as it deserves to be, tourists 
from the manufacturing districts, as well as our Transatlantic cou- 
sins, will make many a journey from London to see where the Carl- 
tons and the Pennyroyals lived. You will find more manufacturers 
asking for High Beech, and more Americans seeking for Farthing- 
hoe Castle ; for the men of Manchester are, as is well known, no tuft- 
hunters, whereas most Americans fall down and worship a real live 
peer for the very novelty of the thing. But, so far as we are con- 
cerned, the privacy of the houses of Marjoram and Carlton shall be 
respected. Nothing shall induce us to reveal exactly where their 
estates lie. 

You must be content, therefore, to know that both places were 
somewhere in Surrey, and that from Farthinghoe Castle you had to 
cut across country to Ascot. 

In that weather it was not very easy work for the horses, though 
the distance was not more than twenty miles, and a pair of horses 
had been sent on to change half-way. On came the Pennyroyal 
carriage, with its four insides and its footman and coachman on the 
box, at the rate of seven miles an hour, by Sandhurst, all through 
the balmy, breezy, heathy country round Bagshot. The ladies 
were full of delight at the beauty of the fir woods and the picturesque 
nature of the country; and when they reached Swinley, and its oaks 
and beeches and limes and firs, at half-past seven, they were abso- 
lutely enchanted, as Lady Pennyroyal said. 

Even Lord Pennyroyal enjoyed it in his way. As an agricultur- 
ist, he was not very fond of heath and Bagshot sand; he very much 
doubted whether his new hobby, Silesian sugar-beet, would thrive on 
such soil. The firs and ferns and heather were wasted on him ; 
his nostrils did not rejoice in the fragrance of the pine woods. But 
when they reached Swinley, where a great pocket of clay crops out 
at the edge of the Bagshot sand, he too was delighted; but not as 
the ladies, and his joy was not pure as theirs, but mingled with 
regret. 

‘O! he said; ‘where such big trees grow, the soil must be 
good. There’s clay here, I’ll bet a penny.’ 
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You see he was ready to stake two out of the four syllables 
which formed his name to back his opinion. What can a man 
stake more than half his name? It was like the kings of old offer- 
ing half of their kingdom to the man who could save their daughters 
from the dragon ; and yet, in Lord Pennyroyal’s case, it was only a 
penny. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘there’s clay, and good clay, here, I'll bet a 
penny.’ 

Then, as no one accepted the bet, he proceeded with his regrets. 

‘ What a waste of fine soil in keeping up these rotten old oaks! 
I’d cut them all down if they were mine, sell the bark, grub up the 
roots for firewood, plough up the land, and sow it with sugar-beet. 
What a crop it would bear!’ 

Rotten old oaks, indeed! This was the irreverent way in which 
he spoke of those giants of the forest, those fine gouty old fellows 
who stood all around him, as venerable as our grandfathers with 
their poor old feet swathed in flannel and limping about in list 
shoes. They were trees, every one of which was an aristocrat of the 
forest. They had stood there long before the Conquest. And yet 
here was a peer, who represented a family of the same date, propos- 
ing to cut them down and supply their place with Silesian sugar- 
beet ! 

- ‘IT would do nothing of the sort,’ said Lady Pennyroyal. ‘I 
would leave it all just as it is. Nothing can be more beautiful than 
these oaks and beeches and firs and ferns and thorns.’ 

‘So would I, and I,’ said Florry and Alice in one breath. 

‘It is calculated,’ said Lord Pennyroyal, ‘that there are many 
thousands of acres of waste land in England. Fancy what they 
would produce if they were all broken up and sold and sown with 
sugar-beet !’ 

‘I wouldn’t sacrifice these oaks for all the sugar in the world,’ 
said Florry. 

‘I hope, if it produced anything, it would produce a revolution,’ 
said Alice, ‘against the government that were such a set of Goths.’ 

‘ There’s the New Forest—’ said Lord Pennyroyal. 

‘And I hope it will continue,’ said Lady Pennyroyal. 

‘It is always impossible to argue with women,’ said Lord 
Pennyroyal. ‘They are utterly ignorant of political economy.’ 

‘Long may they remain so!’ said Florry Carlton. ‘In this 
respect may they continue as wild and uncultivated as Bagshot 
Heath, Swinley Park, or the New Forest!’ 

‘ And these rabbits,’ said Lord Pennyroyal—‘ look at the num- 
ber of these pests of the farmer.’ And as he said this, he pointed 
with his stick at the swarms of his enemies, which frisked and 
bobbed about in all directions. 

‘ Pretty little creatures,’ said Lady Pennyroyal, ‘how much they 
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add to the charm of the landscape! a rabbit is such a really wild 
animal.’ 

‘There they go, there they go!’ cried Alice, laughing in glee to 
see them scuttle about on all sides. 

It was very fortunate for those three ladies that Lord Pennyroyal 
never swore; he was far too well bred to do such a thing. But if 
he had ever sworn, it would have been then at his hereditary enemy 
the ‘irrepressible’ rabbit, as he has been rightly called. But though 
he felt it beneath him to swear, it was his bounden duty to protest 
as solemnly as possible against the common foe. 

‘ Rabbits,’ he said, with great severity—‘ rabbits will be the ruin 
of this favoured land. It should be the first duty of the government 
to extirpate them. There should be public coney-catchers, whose 
sole business, or rather duty, it should be to exterminate them. If 
it were necessary, I would suppress the Master of the Buckhounds 
and establish a new dignity, ‘‘ The Queen’s Own Coney-catcher.” 
He should wear a mantle of rabbit-skin, and—’ 

‘ Be free of every burrow in the kingdom,’ said Florry, interrupt- 
ing him. 

‘My dear Miss Carlton,’ said Lord Pennyroyal, ‘ don’t jest on 
such a serious subject. Think of all the swedes, and mangold, and 
corn, and grass, not to mention this new source of industry, Silesian 
sugar-beet, which these little wretches have destroyed and will 
destroy. Whole families have been ruined by their ravages, and 
wide regions depopulated in Australia and elsewhere by their inroads. 
Unless they are checked, the day will come when our rabbits will 
consume all our substance, and literally eat us out of house and 
home.’ 

‘Why can’t we kill them?’ said Alice, rather aghast. 

‘O, why ?’ said Lord Pennyroyal sadly. ‘The only reason, I 
suppose, is because we think them so insignificant. They are so 
little and we so big. Do you think England would tolerate it if 
thirty thousand mammoths were suddenly thrown upon our shores, 
or twenty thousand gorillas? No; in a month there would not be 
one of them left. Why? Because we are so small and they so 
big. We should raise the country in a body, call out the yeomanry, 
ride them down, hunt them down, and shoot and trap them, and, 
as I have said, in a month there would not be a mammoth or a 
gorilla left.’ 

Here Lord Pennyroyal paused for breath, and they had just 
dipped down the hill beyond the old Deer Paddock in Swinley where 
the limes stand, and were looking down on the gigantic oaks below. 
No doubt he would have gone on in his crusade against the detested ~ 
rabbit, but he was prevented. 

The quick eye of Florry saw something among the trees, and 
she knew that something at a glance. 
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- *There is a carriage down there following the road,’ she said, 
‘and among the trees are a party of four—two ladies and two gen- 
tlemen. And,’ she went on, ‘the two men are Harry Fortescue 
and Edward Vernon, and one of the ladies is Lady Sweetapple ; the 
other lady I do not know.’ 

‘ Of course we shall stop and speak to them,’ said Alice, with 
an imploring look to Lady Pennyroyal, who at once understood her 
desire, and consented. 

‘ A little walk will do us all good,’ she said. ‘The carriage 
can follow along the road, and pick us up when we want it.’ 

In a moment Florry and Alice had jumped out, and it must be 
confessed that Alice waved her parasol in the hope that Edward 
Vernon would see it. You must all forgive her, for it was in a 
forest far away from town, and she was young and in love. 

‘There is some one up there,’ said Edward to Harry. ‘ See, 
she is waving her parasol;’ and in a moment he had recognised 
Alice, and was running up the hill like a mad thing. 

It was fortunate also that it is not the fashion for ladies to swear, 
or else Amicia would have sworn then, just as Lord Pennyroyal 
would have sworn shortly before. Would you believe it ? just as she 
was leading Harry Fortescue away under the huge oaks and beeches, 
and was going to have him all to herself, that provoking carriage 
full of her enemies arrived; and as she looked up she saw Edward 
Vernon warmly shaking hands with Alice Carlton, and Florry stand- 
ing by her side and calling out, ‘ How do you do, Mr. Fortescue ?’ 

It would have fared as ill with Florry then as with Lady Charity 
two hours before, had Amicia been a tyrant; only in Florry’s case 
we do not think that Amicia would ever have repented of her deed, 
and raised a monument to her memory. 

But Amicia was a child of her time, bound by the laws of society. 
She could not cut, even in Swinley Park, the daughters of the woman 
with whom she had been very glad to stay the week before. There 
was no help for it; she, too, had to climb the hill, to present Lady 
Charity to Lady Pennyroyal and the Carltons, to talk of the weather 
and the beauty of the woods, and to accept a proposal that they 
should all walk towards Ascot together, while the carriages followed. 
In a word, she had to do, as we most of us have to do every day of 
our lives, just what she most detested. Only, fortunately for us, 
we are not all of us every day expecting an offer either from a young 
gentleman, or, better still, from a young lady, and so we do not 
take what is unpleasant so much to heart as she did. 

Of course Alice Carlton was very happy, and so was Florry, and 
so was Edward Vernon. Harry Fortescue was almost indifferent, 
but he saw in the arrival of the Pennyroyal party an escape from an 
immediate danger, the continuation of that téte-d-téte with Amicia, 
and he accepted Florry’s appearance on the scene as an intervention 
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of Providence. After Edward and Alice, who at once paired off as 
though they belonged to the race of turtle-doves which might be 
heard cooing in the trees above their heads, the person most pleased 
with the new-comers was Lord Pennyroyal, who saw in them fresh 
soil into which he might cast his Silesian sugar-beet. To Amicia’s 
great mortification, he selected her for conversation, and as they 
walked along through the trees to the lodge at Swinley, he lost no 
opportunity of inculcating his views, not forgetting the denunciation 
of rabbits. In the mean time Lady Pennyroyal had informed Lady 
Charity that it would give her and Lord Pennyroyal ‘ so much plea- 
sure,’ if she and Lady Sweetapple would accompany Mr. Fortescue 
and Mr. Vernon to luncheon between the races to-morrow. Mr. Ver- 
non had already given a conditional promise, and so she hoped they 
might all be persuaded to come. To this invitation Lady Charity 
was quite ready to listen ; for if Harry and Edward were already half 
engaged, she was quite sure Amicia would only care to be where 
Harry was. It was settled, therefore, that they should all meet at 
luncheon next day. 

But what were Florry and Harry about? How did they spend 
that little time, those few hundred yards, amid the balmy woods, 
where the doves were making love to each other in the green shade ? 
We are sorry to say that Harry for a few paces walked sulkily along, 
and if he smiled, it was only when a squirrel frisked up a tree and 
looked down at them from a forked branch, or when a ‘ yaffle,’ or 
green woodpecker, if you do not know the country name, laughed at 
them, and glided up the trunk of one of the monarchs of the forest 
in quest of its prey. He said nothing—absolutely nothing. For 
all purposes of speech he might have been as one of Amicia’s old 
friends at the College of the Deafs and Dumbs. 

But Florry Carlton was not the girl to let the man she loved 
walk sullenly along by her side. Her free and frank nature would 
have it out. The sooner there was a thunderstorm the better; it 
would be fine afterwards. Let there be no brooding, lowering 
clouds to shut out the sun. So she spoke first. 

‘I was so sorry to have been angry about that silly advertise- 
ment, Mr. Fortescue. Have you forgiven me ?’ 

‘ There was nothing to forgive,’ said Harry coldly. ‘ You were 
angry under a mistake, that was all, and there is an end to the matter.’ 

‘O,’ said Florry, ‘I am so glad to hear there is an end of the 
matter, for I was terribly afraid of E. P.’ 

‘Why should you be afraid of E. P., as you call her?’ said 
Harry. 

It was not pleasant to Florry to hear Harry call any woman 
‘her,’ much less after those two initials, which were a mere abstrac- 
tion, to which Harry had now given life by calling them ‘her.’ 
She answered bitterly : 
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‘ Because I felt she was taking away a dear friend.’ 

‘She was nothing to me then,’ said Harry, laying an emphasis 
on the last word. 

‘ And is she something to you now, Mr. Fortescue? In mercy 
say she is not.’ 

‘I cannot say,’ said Harry. ‘know, in fact, nothing about it.’ 

Poor Florry! By this time they had reached the lodge-gate. 

‘If you will take my advice, Lord Pennyroyal,’ said Amicia, 
who was heartily sick of rabbits and bored to death with sugar-beet 
— if you will take my advice, you will get into your carriage, and 
not attempt to walk on this dusty bit of road which leads to Ascot 
over the railway-bridge. It is very much cut up by carriages, and 
more like a desert than a road.’ 

No, Lord Pennyroyal would not walk, he would get into his 
earriage ; and he proceeded to call his party together. 

‘Are we all here?’ said Lady Pennyroyal. ‘ Where’s Alice 
Carlton ?’ 

‘Yonder, behind the big tree,’ said Florry. ‘I see her dress. 
T'll call her.’ And then she cried, ‘ Come along, Alice ; we’re wait- 
ing for you.’ 

Whatever might have happened to the rest, those two under the 
mighty oak were lost to all feelings except their own; and so it 
happened that behind that great bole, which might have witnessed 
the rude addresses of the Saxon swineherds and handmaidens who 
looked after their lord’s flocks and herds on the swine lea, the vows 
of eternal constancy between Edward Vernon and Alice Carlton were 
interchanged, and when she rose in confusion from its shelter at 
Florry’s voice, she felt herself as much wedded to Edward Vernon 
as if she had been formally married by special license, or thrice 
called by bans in church. 

And so in that short space of time one opportunity was well im- 
proved by Edward Vernon, and another as signally wasted by Harry 
Fortescue. While Alice was skipping up to them like a hind through 
the ferns, and Edward slowly following—for men recover their con- 
fusion in such cases much less rapidly than women—Amicia was mea- 
suring Florry Carlton with her eyes, and reckoning how much harm 
she had done her. ‘To fancy,’ she said to herself, ‘ that I should 
have planned this drive and walk only to bring my love into the 
presence of my rival, and that he should have taken the walk with 
her, while I had to listen to rabbits and sugar-beet ! It is too pro- 
voking. Though she looks so demure, I am sure, from his guilty 
look, that he has proposed. to her and been accepted.’ 

By this time Alice had sought the shelter of Lady Pennyroyal, 
and Edward stood a little aloof. He it was that felt guilty, and he 
did not dare to hand Alice into the carriage. When the Pennyroyal 
party had departed, Lady Charity said to Lady Sweetapple : 
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‘ Now they are gone, Amicia dear, shall we have a little walk 
and listen to the nightingales? It is only just eight.’ 

‘No,’ said Amicia; ‘the nightingales don’t sing nearly so 
sweetly in June as they do in May. In fact, I very much doubt 


whether they sing at all.’ 


‘ What do you say, then,’ said Harry, merely for the sake of 
saying something, ‘to Carew’s verse, 


‘“ Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when June is past’’ ?’ 


‘Isay nothing to it,’ said Amicia crossly. ‘ All I know is, that 
I think the Surrey nightingales, those we heard at High Beech, far 
sweeter than these can ever be at Swinley. I don’t believe in Berk- 
shire nightingales.’ 

‘ But,’ said Edward, ‘ we are just on the very borders of Surrey, 
for Bagshot is in Surrey ; and I daresay, if you had let Harry finish 
the quotation, he would have paid you such a pretty compliment, 
and one that would have been true, too.’ 

‘ How does it end?’ said Amicia, evidently expecting Harry to 
go on and finish the verse. But Harry was again as one of the 
college at Frankfort, so Edward, who was as happy as a king, had 
to do it. 

‘ Here it is; 

“‘For in thy soft melodious throat 
He winters, and keeps warm his note. 


‘ How pretty,’ said Lady Charity, ‘ and how true as applied to 
you, Amicia! But shall we walk? I daresay, after all, we shall 
hear some nightingales.’ 

‘I tell you,’ said Amicia positively, ‘there are no nightingales 
in Berkshire, and even if there were, they don’t sing in June. More 
than that, if they sing, I don’t care to hear them. There!’ And 
as she said ‘ There!’ she stamped her little foot, and, like Naaman 
the Syrian, turned and went away in a rage. 

‘ What’s the use ?’ said Harry philosophically. ‘ Lady Sweet- 
apple doésn’t care to walk any more. Let us follow her to the car- 
riage and go home.’ 

So they followed her, rather in terror at her temper. ‘ If she 
will quarrel so with her bread-and-butter,’ thought Lady Charity, 
‘ who can help her ?’ 

‘0,’ said Edward to himself, ‘I can see it’s all right. She’s 
in a rage because Harry has proposed to Florry. I’m so happy!’ 

‘What a temper !’ thought Harry Fortescue. ‘I’m quite sure 
Edith’s is nothing like that.’ 

‘ How provoking! how mortifying! What a fogl I was to pro- 
pose this drive to Swinley !’ said Amicia half aloud. ‘ Never mind, 
to-morrow shall see my triumph.’ 
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This consoled her a little, and when they got into the carriage 
she was less cross. And so they drove home and dined, and went 
to bed and slept in their cabins ; and as they kept the windows wide 
open, and plenty of fresh air came down the chimneys besides, they 
all slept as well as those could sleep who were so deeply lost in love. 


CuapTerR LXII. 
MRS. MARJORAM’S CONFESSION. 


OvuzELMERE, which the Pennyroyals had taken, was a much 
better house in a less picturesque position than Heath Lodge. It 
was, as the advertisements say, ‘ replete with every comfort, and in 
every way fitted for the luxurious abode of a family of distinction.’ 
Of course it stood in its ‘own miniature park of fifty acres.’ That 
it had a lake was naturally, or rather, in that waterless region, un- 
naturally, ‘ a feature of the domain.’ It was true that the stabling 
was excellent, the kitchen-garden and forcing-houses ‘ extensive and 
prolific,’ the grounds beautifully laid out, and planted with the rarest 
conifers. If Heath Lodge was set on a hill, Ouzelmere was down 
in the valley, and it so happened it was the very first house that 
the Pennyroyals reached after they had crossed the railway-bridge 
coming from Swinley. Why was it called Ouzelmere? What a 
question! Of course, from the water-ouzels which used to inhabit 
the neighbouring mere, but which, it is believed, were extinct before 
the Conquest, about the time that the beaver left the same locality. 
Bones of beavers and water-ouzels have been dug up close by, by a 
gipsy caravan, in laying the foundation of their camp-fire, and if 
they could have written, they would instantly have communicated 
the interesting fact to the Paleontological Society ; but as they could 
not, the scientific world knows nothing of the beavers and water- 
ouzels of Ascot. But what does all this prove? Surely that Ouzel- 
mere is a very ancient place, for it was named long ago after those 
Saxon ouzels. 

So now you know all about the archeology of Ouzelmere. 

‘ A very excellent villa,’ said Lady Pennyroyal, when she arrived, 
and had inspected the house, ‘and what charming grounds !’ 

‘ Very dear, I think, at a hundred pounds a week,’ said Lord 
Pennyroyal. ‘ How they can have the conscience to ask such a sum, 
I can’t think.’ 

‘I have often heard you say,’ said Lady Pennyroyal, ‘ that the 
price of a thing is what it will fetch, and as good houses fetch that 
price, or more, at Ascot during the race week, I really don’t see 
why we should grumble.’ 

‘The weak thing was to have come at all,’ said Lord Penny- 
royal. 
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‘Dear me,’ said Lady Pennyroyal, anxious to change the con- 
versation, ‘I had quite forgotten the Marjorams all this while. There 
they are on the terrace. I really must go and speak to them.’ 

Yes, there they were on the terrace, the Marjorams. After 
that curtain lecture and his outbreak, old Marjoram slept better than 
usual; he felt freer, and as if for once he had asserted his inde- 
pendence. But as for Mrs. Marjoram, she was worse than usual 
next morning, feeling, perhaps, that her reign of terror was threat- 
ened. So Mr. Marjoram suffered at prayers, at breakfast, and at 
luncheon. Last of all, Mrs. Marjoram was late for the 2.5 train, 
because she would not have luncheon a little earlier than usual, and 
so they had to go down by the 4.45 train, with all the stockbrokers 
who live on the line, and all the horse-jockeys who live on the races. 
There was, therefore, a great rush of snobs and blackguards, and 
‘respectable people,’ as Mrs. Marjoram designated her husband and 
herself, suffered accordingly. However, they got down to Ascot, 
only nearly an hour late—‘ very good going,’ as the guard said— 
and the only dreadful thing that happened was that Mrs. Marjoram’s 
big black box had to be left behind at the station, because there 
were neither flies, nor trucks, nor porters to take charge of it. 

‘If you were a man,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, ‘ you would take it 
up on your back, Mr. Marjoram, and carry it for me to Ouzelmere. 
That’s what you ought to be willing to do on an emergency like 
this.’ 

‘But, my dear,’ said Mr. Marjoram, ‘I say with Shakespeare, 
‘*T dare do all that doth become a man;’ but no man can be 
expected to carry on his back a box that weighs two hundredweight.’ 

‘ Mr. Marjoram,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, like a vinegar-cruet full 
of Chili vinegar, so sharp was she—‘ Mr. Marjoram, how often have 
I forbidden you to shock my feelings by quotations from plays and 
playwrights? It is all very fine to say you can’t carry my box— 
which, after all, is not so heavy—but how, I should like to know, 
am I to dress for dinner without my amber satin ?’ 

‘TI am sure I can’t tell,’ said Mr. Marjoram stoutly. 

‘Mr. Marjoram,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, now lashed into fury, ‘ I 
insist on your taking up my box and carrying it! When I married 
you, I thought I had married a man.’ 

‘ And when I married you,’ said Mr. Marjoram, with unpardon- 
able rudeness, ‘I thought I had married a wife, but I have found 
you a tyrant.’ 

‘ Take up my box!’ shrieked Mrs. Marjoram. 

‘T’ll be hanged if I do!’ said Mr. Marjoram. ‘ Suppose one of 
the false prophets had said to any one, ‘‘ Take up your bed, and 
walk,”’ do you think the mere order would have enabled him to do 
it ?’ 

‘Do you compare me to a false prophet ?’ said Mrs. Marjoram. 
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‘I don’t know what to compare you to,’ said Mr. Marjoram ; 
‘but I shall first leave this box in charge of the station-master, 
with orders to send it up to Ouzelmere as soon as he can, and then 
I am going to walk to Ouzelmere, and if you don’t choose to come 
with me, you can stay behind.’ 

Mrs. Marjoram stared at her husband as though she could not 
believe her ears, but she said nothing; and when Mr. Marjoram 
returned from his interview with the station-master, she followed 
him like a lamb. 

You may well all of you stare, as much as Mrs. Marjoram,—all 
you wives and husbands who have hitherto only known the hen- 
pecked Marjoram. Yet so it was; the last grain had been heaped 
on the camel’s back, and, instead of breaking it, the camel had 
kicked and thrown off the whole load, and asserted his independ- 
ence. 

What passed between that pair, as they plodded down the line 
to the private entrance to Ouzelmere, no one can tell. Some 
changes are only known by their results. ‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ As for Mrs. Marjoram herself, you all know she was 
of that school which delights in sudden conversions—in a great 
blaze of light pouring into the heart, and enlightening it in the 
twinkling of an eye. She was not naturally a bad woman, but long 
habit and her husband’s easiness had turned her into a tyrant. She 
had grown to be intensely selfish and domineering without knowing 
it, as is the very nature of selfishness to fancy it is making great 
sacrifices ; and so it is, for it is offering up all the rest of the world 
on the altar of its own conceit. But now Mrs. Marjoram had found 
her master, and acknowledged him. She had at last roused that 
sleeping tyrant which lies in the heart of every lord of the creation, 
and had to confess, nay, confessed it willingly, that she was a wife, 
and not a ruler, in her husband’s house. 

So it was, that when Lady Pennyroyal went to the Marjorams, 
and hoped they had got down safely and without trouble, Mr. Mar- 
joram said rather gruffly, 

‘ We had no trouble till we got to the station, and there, I am 
sorry to say, we had to leave our luggage behind.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mrs. Marjoram very meekly; ‘ but it was all my 
fault for bringing so big a box. Mr. Marjoram’s portmanteau might 
have come well enough, but no truck could carry my monster.’ 

‘Pray don’t say anything more about it, my dear,’ said Mr. 
Marjoram. ‘It was as much my fault as yours. Besides, there is 
always trouble at railway stations during the races.’ 

Lady Pennyroyal looked from one to the other in great per- 
plexity—it was so unusual to hear Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram agreeing 
in anything. But it was no part of hers to take any notice of this 
strange fact, so she only said : 
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‘I do hope your box will come after all.’ Then, with her usual 
kindness, she added, ‘ As we came here to enjoy ourselves, I think, 
for to-day at least, we will not have any dressing for dinner, and 
then it won’t matter whether your box comes before dinner or not. 
If it hasn’t come by ten o’clock we will send two of the servants 
down to the station to bring it back, or, at any rate, to see that it 
comes.’ 

‘Thank you so much, dear Lady Pennyroyal,’ said Mrs. Mar- 
joram ; and then she and her husband set out for another turn in 
the grounds. 

‘I never saw such a change in my life,’ said Lady Pennyroyal 
to herself. ‘They’re just like Alice Carlton and Edward Vernon. 
How glad I am that match is settled !’ 

‘And is it all right, Alice dear?’ said Florry Carlton to her 
sister when they got upstairs. 

‘ Quite right, darling,’ said Alice. ‘I have even told him that 
papa and mamma quite approve of it.’ 

‘ Happy girl!’ said Florry. ‘ And what did he say ?’ 

‘Very little,’ said Alice, ‘ very little; but he was very pleased, 
and—and—TI sha’n’t tell you what he either said or did.’ 

‘ Happy girl,’ repeated Florry, ‘ to be engaged to the man you 
love.’ 

‘ And you, Florry darling ?’ said Alice. 

‘Don’t ask me, Alice,’ said Florry; but for all that, in two 
minutes Florry told Alice -all that had passed between Harry For- 
tescue and herself. 

‘T can’t understand it at all,’ said Alice. 

‘Nor can I,’ said Florry. ‘ He was so nice up to that Saturday 
morning, and then all at once his manner changed.’ 

‘I wonder if Lady Sweetapple has anything to do with it,’ said 
Alice. 

‘Of course she has,’ said Florry; ‘ she’s like idleness in the 
copy-book—the root of all evil.’ 

‘It looks as if she had Harry in her power, by his being down 
here,’ said Alice, who did not know that Harry had come down for 
no other reason than to oblige Edward. 

‘Yes,’ said Florry savagely—‘ yes; and then taking him out 
for a walk in Swinley. Of course she meant to walk with Harry, 
and poor Edward was to stay behind or go before with that old 
goose, Lady Charity. It is as plain as day; but, thank Heaven, 
we stopped all that, and she had to listen to ney instead. 
I’m so glad she was disappointed.’ 

‘ And so am I,’ said Alice, for whose satisfaction at having met 
Edward so unexpectedly we might coin a new word. If Amicia 
Sweetapple was ‘ disappointed,’ as Florry Carlton said, then Alice 
was ‘ appointed’ at being engaged to Edward Vernon. 
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‘They are coming to luncheon between the races to-morrow, 
you know,’ said Florry. 

‘Perhaps Harry will be in a better temper then,’ said Alice. 

‘No, I’m sure he won’t,’ said Florry. ‘He will never be in a 
good temper so long as he is with that odious woman.’ 

‘ But if he’s always in a bad temper when he is with her,’ said 
Alice, ‘don’t you see, dear, he’s not likely to propose to her; for 
men never propose to any one when they’re in a bad temper.’ 

‘We shall see,’ said Florry; ‘in a day or two we shall all be 
wiser.’ 

Then the Ouzelmere gong sounded—for of course Ouzelmere 
had its gong like all respectable country houses—and the sisters 
went down to dinner, and saw Mrs. Marjoram, not ‘ clothed,’ but 
‘in her right mind,’ as Florry profanely said. 

During dinner Lord Pennyroyal was very genial. Perhaps he 
was pleased at his cousin Marjoram’s quiet victory over his domestic 
tyrant; perhaps he thought he should now have a willing listener 
to his denunciation of rabbits and praise of sugar-beet. Whatever 
it was, he was very pleasant, and even seemed to understand, what 
some people never will see, the difference between colloquy and 
soliloquy ; he not only talked himself, but he allowed others to talk. 
When dinner was over, they all walked round the grounds of Ouzel- 
mere ; and in spite of Amicia’s declaration that the Berkshire night- 
ingales could not sing, they did just hear a few late birds ‘ jug- 
jugging’ in the sultry summer night. 

Then Alice pressed Florry’s hand. 

‘Ah, if Edward were only here to listen to it too!’ 

‘Silly child,’ said Florry, ‘why not be content? You have 
had nine-tenths of your way; will not that satisfy you? I have 
not even one-tenth.’ 

No! It is hard when Love cannot have his tithes. He ceases 
to be a god, and to be worshipped. 

‘O, but you know,’ said Alice, drawing still closer to her sister, 
‘ you know it is so sweet to have that last tenth, that all the rest 
seem as nothing till one gets it. I can enjoy nothing now without 
Edward.’ 

‘And I nothing without Harry,’ said Florry; ‘ and yet I have 
no hope of having him. Compare your case with mine, and be 
thankful.’ 

At the same time Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram were sitting in an 
arbour, looking up at the stars; and to hear them talk one would 
have thought they had changed skins with Colonel and Mrs. Barker, 
such a loving pair they seemed. But we have no time to tell what 
they said; the fact must suffice. 

As for Lord and Lady Pennyroyal, they too walked about lov- 
ingly, and looked up at the everlasting stars. In spite of his 
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stinginess Lord Pennyroyal was a fine fellow, and, as we have told 
you, capable of great acts of generosity, though his daily life was 
defaced by the profession of meanness. And so they too were 
happy, for Lady Pennyroyal was very fond of him. 

And after they had thus gazed and talked in pairs for an hour, 
Lady Pennyroyal called them in to go to bed. 

‘ We have a hard week before us,’ she said, ‘ and we must go 
to bed early and rise early.’ 


CuapTer LXIII. 


THE FIRST DAY OF THE RACES. 


Next day was Tuesday, the first day of the races, and, according 
to the description of the newspapers, ‘the royal meeting’ began 
under the ‘ most favourable auspices.’ The weather was glorious— 
a bright hot sun, tempered with a refreshing breeze. Of course 
there was dust. Races or no races, there is no day without its dust 
at Ascot. Dusty the heath is, and dusty it will remain, till the last 
man is turned to dust himself. There was the royal party and the 
red liveries, the gay toilettes and the fair faces in the Enclosure. 
A large attendance, free from the horseplay and vulgarity of Epsom. 
Such was the Ascot meeting of 1870. 

Of course Lady Charity and Amicia had a box. It is ten 
guineas cheaply spent; and from that box they were able not only 
to see the races themselves, but to let their friends see them. The 
first thing that the party from Heath Lodge saw, as they were 
crossing the dusty road to the entrance to the race-course, was the 
Pennyroyal party plodding along, through a cloud of dust and a 
string of carriages, for the Grand Stand, in which every eligible seat 
had been long since seized and occupied. 

‘ Haven’t you got a box?’ asked Lady Charity of Lady Penny- 
royal. But before the question could be answered Lord Pennyroyal 
struck in, 

‘No, we have not; I really cannot afford it. It is bad enough 
to take a house at a ruinous rate without having to take a box 
besides. I like to be free to move about.’ 

‘If Lady Pennyroyal and the rest of the ladies would come into 
our box at once, I should be so glad,’ said Lady Charity. 

Dear thing, she was determined to ask them, in spite of the 
black looks of Amicia. 

Lady Pennyroyal looked at her husband, who said at once, 

‘O, if Lady Pennyroyal wishes it I have no objection. I dare- 
say Marjoram and I will be quite happy walking about on the green.’ 
‘ What do you say, Mrs. Marjoram ?’ said Lady Pennyroyal. 

‘TI will go where Mr. Marjoram goes.’ 
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So it was settled that Lady Pennyroyal and Florry and Alice 
should go at once to the ‘ Charity box,’ as Amieia ealled it, while 
the Earl and the Marjorams walked about, and tried their luck in 
the Grand Stand. 

‘Remember luncheon at three o’clock,’ said Lady Pennyroyal, 
and they parted. 

We are sorry that this is not to be an elaborate history of the 
Ascot Meeting of 1870. So far from this, we do not even know 
whether our story will last out till the Cup-day, that Thursday of 
toil and trouble which is really the least enjoyable day of the four. 
We can only briefly say, therefore, that the racing began with the 
Trial Stakes, in which what the sporting men call ‘a speedy miler,’ 
Sir Joseph Hawley’s Rosicrucian,, and Captain Machell’s Jack-in- 
the-box, and fifteen others, were very cleverly beaten by Green 
Ribbon, a horse unbacked by his owner and considered a ‘ roarer,’ 
but who for all that won in splendid style. So far as the party in 
the Charity box were concerned, that race was chiefly interesting 
because on it Edward Vernon lost a dozen pairs of gloves to Alice 
Carlton; while Harry Fortescue, when challenged both by Florry 
Carlton and Amicia, resolutely refused to bet at all. 

‘What a big horse!’ said Edward Vernon, when he saw Mr. 
Merry’s Perth win the next race. 

‘I should think he was, and I have just backed him for his size,’ 
said 2 well-known voice behind him ; and when Edward turned round 
he saw Mr. Beeswing, and behind him Count Pantouffles, who was 
engaged in a series of elaborate bows to all the ladies. Count Pan- 
touffles would no more have omitted bowing separately to every lady 
than a man-of-war would neglect to salute the port-admiral on com- 
ing into harbour. 

‘ Very hot day and very fine weather,’ said Count Pantouffles to 
Amicia ; ‘and the train, mon Dieu, it was asphyxiating !’ 

‘I daresay,’ said Amicia, to whom every new-comer was a cause 
for anxiety, as she felt she was so much the farther removed from 
that téte-a-téte which she longed to have with Harry. 

‘We saw Lord Pennyroyal and Marjoram and Mrs. Marjoram 
outside on the green in the sun,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘ They all 
seemed very happy, and Pennyroyal said he would not be cooped up in 
a box for anything. I thought Mrs. Marjoram looked rather subdued.’ 

‘ You will find her subdued in more ways than one, if it only 
lasts,’ said Lady Pennyroyal in a low voice. 

‘ If what lasts?’ asked Mr. Beeswing. ‘Do you mean the sun? 
Why, the sun will last for ever. At any rate he does not wear out 
his constitution by shining too much in England. Whatever he 
may do in the tropics, he is not prodigal of his rays in this part of 
the world. I suspect the sun has a wife in Europe who keeps him 
in order, as Mrs. Marjoram does Marjoram.’ 
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‘ Don’t talk nonsense,’ said Lady Pennyroyal. ‘It is well known 
the sun has no wife. He is a bachelor, and that’s why at this time 
of the year he goes to bed so late.’ 

‘ Ah, but if he goes to bed late he rises very early; in that at 
least he is like Marjoram.’ 

‘I tell you, you will find it all changed with the Marjorams.’ 

‘ Since when ?’ said«Mr. Beeswing. 

‘ Since yesterday,’ said Lady Pennyroyal. 

‘I don’t believe in sudden conversions,’ said Mr. Beeswing. 

The next race was to be the Hunt Cup, and as only two ‘animals’ 
competed for it, the ladies voted it a bore ; besides, they were get- 
ting hungry, and longed for luncheon. 

‘ How shall we get to Ouzelmere ?’ said Lady Pennyroyal. It 
was a quarter of a mile under a broiling sun, but Lord Pennyroyal 
would not have his horses out; they were too tired, he said. 

‘That is easily settled,’ said the thoughtful Lady Charity. ‘My 
carriage is ordered outside at half-past two. It is now a quarter to 
three, and it will take us and Mrs. Marjoram, if we can find her. 
The men may walk.’ 

So they left the box and found the carriage patiently waiting 
outside, but they could not find Mrs. Marjoram, and so they were 
forced to go without her, and drove off. 

Count Pantouffles looked very much in his patent-leather boots 
as though he would have liked to have a lift, but he did not get it, 
and had to tramp along the road with the rest. Edward and Mr. 
Beeswing were in high spirits, Harry as dull as ditch-water, and 
Count Pantouffles as lively as usual. As they trudged along the 
road, and were just going to cut across the heathy bit on the left 
as a short cut to Ouzelmere, Edward turned round, at the risk of 
being turned into a pillar of sand, which the wind blew into his eyes 
and over his raiment. 

‘Holloa !’ he said; ‘hold hard, here come Lord Pennyroyal 
and the Marjorams in chase.’ 

So they halted till the chasers came up, the men grimy with 
dust, and Mrs. Marjoram ‘hot, dusty, and diliquescent,’ as the 
curate’s wife immortalised by Sydney Smith. 

‘I’m so glad you turned back, Mr. Vernon,’ said Lord Penny- 
royal; ‘we knew you by your backs and Count Pantouffles’ fine 
figure,’ here the Count bowed, ‘but we should never have overtaken 
you if you had not stopped.’ 

‘I hope you have enjoyed yourself, Mrs. Marjoram,’ said Mr. 
Beeswing, feeling his way with that redoubtable woman. 

‘O, indeed, it was charming. Mr. Marjoram was so kind, and 
so was Lord Pennyroyal. We saw everything, and, in fact, I am 
now quite an authority on racing.’ 

‘It was really great fun,’ said Mr. Marjoram ; ‘ but,’ turning to 
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Mrs. Marjoram, ‘Iam so sorry you missed the carriage, and have 
to walk along the dusty road.’ 
‘O, pray don’t think of me,’ said Mrs. Marjoram ; ‘I am quite 
happy to walk along the road with you.’ 

‘T am not going to walk along this road,’ said Edward. ‘ Here 
is a short cut across the heath to Ouzelmere, andI am going to take 
French leave of the lord of the manor.’ 

If Lord Pennyroyal could have had his way he would have pro- 
tested against this trespass, and of the irreverent way in which Ed- 
ward Vernon spoke of manorial rights, for was he not lord of at least a 
hundred manors? But as all followed Edward’s example in climbing 
up the bank and getting on to the heath, Mrs. Marjoram being ten- 
derly helped up by her husband, Lord Pennyroyal would have been 
left alone to protest on the dusty road, so he put his remonstrance 
in his pocket and climbed up the bank too. 

‘How charming it is here!’ said Edward, as they followed him 
across the heath through the self-sown fir-trees. ‘ See, yonder be- 
low us are the Ouzelmere chimney-tops. Come along, we shall soon 
be there.’ 

So he strode along, and the rest followed as they could. Mr. 
Beeswing came last of all with Count Pantouffles, who was dread- 
fully afraid of the dragon-flies as they shot about ; and as they went 
Mr. Beeswing shook his head and said to himself, 

‘ Talk of miracles! Why, this is a sudden conversion, indeed!’ 

In a few minutes they had crossed the heath and come into the 
Ouzelmere plantations, where, through the Wellingtonias, and Deo- 
daras, and cypresses, they reached the house. 

So there were the greater portion of the High-Beech party as- 
sembled at Ascot. Alice and Edward as acknowledged lovers—for 
these secrets soon ooze out amongst women—and Florry and Amicia 
as rivals for the love of Harry Fortescue, who, as Mr. Beeswing 
confided to Lady Pennyroyal, was decidedly the ‘ dark horse’ of the 

‘meeting. Then, again changing the metaphor from the horse to 
his owner, he said, ‘He could go in and win with either, only he 
won’t ‘‘ declare.” ’ 

‘ Perhaps he does not like to be hurried,’ said Lady Pennyroyal. 
‘ My own opinion is, that he would have proposed long ago to Florry, 
had not Lady Sweetapple been in the way.’ 

‘Lovers are such strange beings,’ said Mr. Beeswing ; ‘ but of 
all strange beings commend me to Mrs. Marjoram. The miracle of 
Cana in Galilee was a miracle indeed, but that was only the change 
of water into wine; but here we have vinegar turned at once into 
oil. I never heard of such a thing in my life.’ 

‘Pray don’t be so profane,’ said Lady Pennyroyal; ‘I don’t 
like it.’ 

‘ But you confess the miracle ?’ said Mr. Beeswing. 
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‘I confess nothing,’ said Lady Pennyroyal ; ‘ but I see a very 
welcome change in Mrs. Marjoram’s manner to her husband.’ 

‘Do you think it comes from reading the Whole Duty of Man? 
said Mr. Beeswing. 

‘ Say, rather, from reflection on the whole duty of woman,’ said 
Lady Pennyroyal. ‘But don’t continue the subject, pray; here 
come the Marjorams.’ 

We need not dwell on that race luncheon. It was as most race 
repasts—a kind of Passover eaten in haste, the men with their sticks 
and the women with their parasols in their hands. 

‘We must make haste back,’ said Amicia, ‘ or we shall miss so 
many of the races.’ 

Sly thing! all she wanted was not to leave Florry and Harry 
alone for a minute. 

Back therefore they went, with their meal not in their sacks, 
in their throats. On this occasion Mrs. Marjoram was squeezed 
into the open carriage, which fortunately was a big one, and the gen- 
tlemen plodded back across the dry heath and dusty road. Harry 
and Edward were still faithful to the box, but Count Pantouffles 
went off on a bowing expedition with Mr. Beeswing. To say that 
he was supreme in his art, as usual, would but give a faint notion 
of the exquisite way in which he glided through the crowd in the 
Enclosure, bowing right and left as he went. 

‘T'll bet a pony,’ said a racing swell, ‘ that Pantouffles can take 
off his hat and put it on again sixty times in a minute. Look at 
him ; there he goes.’ 

‘ Done, Charley,’ said another betting swell. 

‘ When shail it come off ?’ 

‘ At Newmarket, at the Houghton Meeting.’ 

‘Done,’ said Charley ; and so the match was made. 

‘It would be much better to handicap Pantouffles against ano- 
ther good bower,’ said a third swell. ‘ The admiral would do it, 
I'll be bound.’ 

‘Too late,’ said Charley ; ‘ the match is made.’ 

And so the brilliant idea of handicapping Pantouffles against 
another bower came to nothing. 

When they got back to the box, the ladies found they had only 
lost one race, the Queen’s Gold Vase, which only brought two com- 
petitors to the post ; Formosa, winner of the Leger in 1868, and 
Siderolite, said by his friends to be the best cup horse in England. 
The mare had been made the favourite, but Siderolite beat her 
easily, in spite of Fordham’s resolute riding, which some one told 
Mr. Beeswing was a sight to see. This friend was one of that con- 
soling class who always try to make out, if you miss anything, that 
you have lost the sight of the day. 

‘ There’s as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it,’ said 
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Mr. Beeswirig. ‘I daresay we shall see some good racing in the 
Prince of Wales’ Stakes.’ 

‘I don’t think you will,’ said his friend, who turned away to 
find some one else to make uncomfortable. 

But, for all that, the Prince’s Stakes did produce a very good 
race, and, moreover, it was a great surprise. King o’ Scots, one 
of the sturdy King Tom’s children, won easily by two lengths. He 
was out of the betting, and thirty to one might have been had against 
him ; but he rushed to the front at once with the lead, and kept it 
to the end. 

‘I never saw such a hollow thing,’ said Mr. Beeswing, who had 
found his way into the Charity box again. ‘I wish I had put on 
him here some of the money I lost on him in the Two Thousand 
Guineas.’ 

At this Amicia, who had been really looking at the race, turned 
round to see if Harry Fortescue was all right; but he was gone. 
He had left the box without making any sign. 

‘ Where’s Mr. Fortescue?’ asked Amicia, and then her eyes 
sought for Florry, for she was afraid that Harry might have gone 
out to take a turn with her rival on the Green or in the Enclosure; 
but there sat Florry, between Alice and Edward Vernon. To her 
Harry’s sudden departure was just as much a surprise as to Amicia. 

‘O,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘I can tell you something about him. 
Just as I came in, I met your servant, Lady Charity, and he begged 
me to give Mr. Fortescue a telegram which had just come for him. 
I gave it to Harry, and then turned my attention to the race. I 
suppose he has gone out to answer it.’ , 

‘It is very odd,’ said Amicia. ‘I do trust he will soon come back.’ 

So they sat in the box and saw the rest of the races run; but 
what cared Florry Carlton or Amicia Sweetapple whether a strong 
favourite was easily defeated by Sir Joseph’s Pink for the Two-Year- 
old Maiden Plate, or whether Mr. Merry’s good-looking colt, King 
of the Forest, won the Queen’s Stand Plate very cleverly from Per- 
fume, ‘ one of the fastest animals of the day over a short course’ ? 
The racing, good or bad, was nothing to them without Harry For- 
tescue, and Harry never came back. At last, just as the last race 
was being run, a railway porter put his head into the box, and said, 
loud enough for every one in it to hear, ‘Is Mr. Vernon here ?’ 

‘Here I am,’ said Edward. ‘ What do you want ?’ 

‘There’s a gentleman just gone up to town by the train as 
begged me to give you this, and ask you for ’alf-a-crown.’ 

‘Here it is,’ said Edward, tossing the coin to the man, who 
vanished, and as he did so, Edward whispered to Alice : 

‘It is from Harry. Shall I open it ?” 

‘Of course,’ cried Florry, who had overheard the whisper. 
‘ What’s the use of a note if it is not to be opened ?’ 
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So Edward Vernon opened it and read: 


‘Dear Ned,—I am obliged to go back to town on business. 
I can’t tell when I shall be back. Make my apologies to the ladies. 
—yYours ever, | > 


The eyes of all were turned on Edward as he read the note. 

‘Is Mr. Fortescue ill?’ said Amicia anxiously. 

‘Please tell me what is in the note,’ said Florry in the same 
tone. 

‘Do read it out, Edward,’ said Alice. 

‘I think I may read it out,’ said Edward, ‘ without any breach 
of confidence.’ 

Then he read it out, and the faces of two of his listeners at 
least were clouded as he read. 

‘Gone to town on business!’ cried Florry, who got her breath 
first, and jumped off with the lead like one of the speedy fillies 
which they had just seen. 

‘Gone to town on business!’ echoed Amicia. ‘ What business 
has he to go to town, or rather, what business has he to take him 
to town ?’ 

But gone Harry Fortescue was. Of that there could be no sort 
of doubt ; and, in the face of that fact, it was useless to conjecture 
why he went. 

‘He has gone away,’ said Florry to Alice as soon as they got 
back to Ouzelmere. ‘He has gone, and taken my life with him. 
I am sure that horrid woman has frightened him away.’ 

‘If that forward Florry had not thrust herself into our box, I 
am convinced he would have stayed. How can a young man pro- 
pose to one woman when he knows that another is always watching 
him?’ That was what Amicia said to herself as they walked across 
the road to Heath Lodge. 

In a little while the reader will see how mistaken they both 
were. 





IN HARVEST 


In August, when the golden glow 

Of harvest gleam’d ’neath heaven’s blue, 
In molten waves of rich red wheat, 

And soft winds swept the barley through ; 


When purple plums hung on the tree, 
And ruddy nectarines to the wall 

Clung nestling mid their thick green leaves,— 
I met the one whom best of all 


I love on earth. Amid the groups 
Of jocund reapers on we stray’d ; 

And words were spoken, troth exchanged, 
*Twixt stalwart man and blushing maid. 


The skylark pour’d his joyous notes 
With burst of rapture from on high ; 
But sweeter music in our hearts 
We felt awaken’d—she and I. 


The red peach on the trellis blush’d, 
The sunbeams lent her beauty rare ; 

Rosier than peach my own love’s cheek, 
Brighter than sun her golden hair. 


O pure and sweet, O fair and dear, 
O star that shinest on my way, 
May our joint life be ever calm 
As that all-glorious autumn day! 


ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 








